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THE LAKE DISTRICTS OF CANADA. 


Why the Lakes are Canadian?—Ship Route between the Lakes and the Atlantic 
—Civilisation of the Indians—Connexion between the Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi—Military Importance of St. Clair and Detroit—Canadian Railways— 
Niagara in a Military Point of View— Kingston and Sackett’s Harbour as 
Rival Military and Naval Stations. 


Ir is well deserving of consideration, as involving important political 
and geographical issues, how it is that the great lakes of North America 
have been always held to be “Canadian lakes.” With regard to the 
word Canada, it is supposed to have been derived from the first contem- 

lation of the narrows of the river St. Lawrence at and above Quebec 
y the Spaniards, and to have extended itself, with the progress of dis- 
covery, to the country around the great lake feeders of that mighty 
river. Canada, in its present boundaries, differs from Canada, or the 
province of Quebec, in its former dimensions; and both are different 
from that extensive country which was denominated Canada by the 
French; but still Canada has been ever held to comprise the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, as also both banks of that great river, until the State 
of New York obtained possession of a portion of the right bank below 
Lake Ontario, stretching towards Montreal, and including a portion 
even of the picturesque Thousand Islands. 

The present boundary between the States and Canada is formed by a 
line drawn through Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and the 
passages which unite these lakes to one another—an arrangement which 
makes Lake Michigan part of the North-Western States. But naturally 
all the lakes belong to the basin of the St. Lawrence, as the waters of 
all of them flow into that great river. All the great rivers of the United 
States—the Mississippi, the Illinois, the Ohio, the Delaware, and the 
Hudson—have their sources near the lakes, but apart from them, flowin 
as they do from an elevated land which constitutes the margin of the 
Lake Districts. The several rivers of short course which find their wa 
in the States to the lakes naturally belong to the hydrographical basin 
of the St. Lawrence. In determining the boundary of Canada to the 
north, it has been usual to consider all the countries north of the great 
lakes, which are drained by the rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence, 
as belonging to Canada ; while those drained by the rivers falling into 
the Atlantic, or Hudson’s Bay, are considered as portions of other 
divisions of the British possessions. It is obvious that as the same 
thing applies geographically to the southern boundary, and that the 
great lakes constitute part of the great basin of the St. Lawrence, or 
of Canada in its widest acceptation, so the rivers that drain into them 
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to the south constitute the southern hydrographical boundary. The 
watershed distinguishing, in fact, Northern from Central and Southern 
North America. It is not so, however, politically; nor would such a 
boundary, however valuable with regard to the mainland of British 
Ameriea, as we have before shown, both m the east: and in the west, be 
without great inconveniences in the Central or Lake Districts. Still, 
these lakes being in every point of view Canadian, it was carrying 
courtesy to excess, when the boundary was defined as following an 
imaginary line drawn through certain of the lakes, leaving one of the 
first class as appertaining to Central America. 

The whole basin of the St. Lawrence, considering Lake Superior as 
its head, has been calculated to contain 537,000 square miles, of which 
the upper basin, or that of Lake Superior, contains 90,000 ; the middle 
basin, terminating at the great Falls of Niagara, 160,000; the lower 
basin, to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 287,000 ; total, 537,000. Of 
this area, about 149,000 square miles are covered with water, not in- 
cluding in the calculation the smaller lakes, and taking into the account 
only the five larger and the St. Lawrence, with its wide estuary. Lake 
Superior covers 43,000 square miles ; Lake Huron, 16,500; Lake Mi- 
chigan, 13,500; Lake Erie, 10,900; Lake Ontario, 12,600; River 
St. Lawrence, and its wide estuary, 52,500; total, 149,000. According 
to this calculation, there remain 386,000 square miles, of which about 
270,000 belong to Canada, and 98,000 are included im the United 
States of America. But Lake Superior is not the true source of the 
St. Lawrence : it is difficult to determine the true and remote sources, but 
they lie between the tributaries to Lake Nepigon on the one side, and 
those to Vermilion Lake, in Minnesota, and the St. Louis on the other. 
If such portions of the territory of the Ojibway Indians as are eom- 
prised within the British portion of the more remote tributaries to Lake 
Superior were, however, included in this calculation, it would by no 
means be equal to what was lost by the Ashburton treaty (for the above 
calculation was made previous to that treaty), and such lands have as yet 
little industrial or political importance, while the ceded ternitory was all- 
important in both points of view. 

Superior is the greatest. fresh-water lake on the globe, measuring 
en a curved line drawn through the centre more than 400 miles in 
length; its extreme breadth is 175 miles; and its. circumference, follow- 
ing the sinuosities of the coast, about 1740 miles. Its surface is 600 
feet above the tide-water in the Atlantic ; but its greatest depth descends 
below it, being 792 feet.* Were the obstructions which give rise to the 
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* The elevation of Lake Superior above the ocean has been variously esti- 
mated by different observers. Captain Bayfield considered it to be 627 feet 
abeve the level of the seu, which altitude is adopted by the narrators of Agassiz’s 
tour in that region, and by Messrs. Foster and Whitney in their report on the 
geology of the Lake Superior Land District. Sir William Logan, in his Geo- 
logical Report for 1846-7, states that. its surface is 597 feet above the ocean. In 
Professor Hall’s Geology of the Fourth District, N. Y., 596 feet is its assigned 
elevation. Sir John Richardson assumed its level to be 641 feet above the 
ocean, ‘The altitude deduced by Mr. Keefer, for the map prepared for the Ca- 
nadian Commissioners at the Paris Exhibition in 1855, with the advantages and 
information derived from the levels obtained in the construction of various rail- 
ways and canals, from the ocean to Lake Superior, established a difference of 
only three feet in excess of that obtained by Sir William Logan in 1847. 
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Falls of Niagara to be thus swept away with the progress of time, there 
would still be a small Lake Superior. It is subject to a considerable 
rise at the time of the spring-freshes, especially after a rigorous winter, 
and when its surface is agitated by storms it resembles the Ocean.* 
Some fifty rivers pour their floods into this pa lake, but in general 
they are not navigable save to the canoes of the Indians and of the 
voyageurs, and even these are soon embarrassed by portages. The St. 
Louis is, however, the channel of communication with the Upper Missis- 
sippi. Along the north shores of the lake the rocks are from 800 to 
1500 feet high, and would render the navigation dangerous during ¢ 
gale but for the numerous smal] islands near the entrance of inlets and 
bays, in which wessels find shelter. A low sandy beach, intersected with 
rocks of limestone, rising 100 feet above the surface of the water, ex- 
tends along the south shore, and the navigation is rendered dangerous 
owing to there being no bay on the whole extent of the eoast. Islands 
only occur along the north shore and towards each extremity of the 
lake ; the largest is called Isle Royal, and is said to be 100 miles in 
length by 40 in breadth. Fogs are very frequent on Lake Superior ; 
and Mr. Hindf says, that on looking over the side of the vessel, a 
double halo of very brilliant colours might be seen encircling the shadow 
of the observer’s head, projected on the dark-coloured waters. Every 
man saw his own halo, but not that of his neighbour. From the moun- 
tain in Michipicoten island, at an elevation of 800 feet above the lake, 
these fogs may be seen resting on the waters of the lake as far as the 
eye can reach. The scenery of Thunder Bay, at the north-west ex- 
tremity of the lake, is of the most imposing description. Pie Island, 
with its round eminence whence it derives its name, 850 feet above the 
lake, and Thunder Cape, rising boldly 1350 feet, stand on either hand 
as you enter the deep inlet. Mackay’s Mountain uplifts a broad front to 
the height of 1000 feet,.on the mainland, in the direetion of Fort Wil- 
liam. ‘The waters of Thunder Bay are coloured by the Kaministiquia 
for a considerable distance from the three mouths of that river. 

The present position of Lake Superior, as indeed that of the whole Lake 
District in relation to Montreal and the Atlantic seaboard, is wholly 
changed since the period when the old North-West Company, established 
in 1783, and amalgamated with the Hudson Bay Company in 1821, 
maintained large establishments at Fort William and at Fort Charlotte, 
on the Pigeon River. In those days of canoe transportation, merchandise 
was conveyed up the Ottawa, across the height of land to Lake Huron, 
thence by the north shore of Lake Superior to Fort William, the starting- 
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* The variations in the levels of the Great Canadian Lakes are phenomena of 
the utmost importance to commercial interests. The supply of water to the 
Erie and Welland Canals is dependent upon the relative height of the waters of 
Lake Erie. Periods of great anxiety have occurred among mercantile men at 
Buffalo respecting the supply of water to the great artery which unites Lake 
Erie with the Hudson River. If Lake Erie should subside to the zero of com- 
parison adopted by Dr. Houghton, the depth of water on the mitre-sill at the 
Black Rock Guardlock would be less than five feet, through which all the water 
for the supply of a canal 150 miles long would have to flow. This contingency 
formed the subject of a memorial to the legislature of the State of New York in 
1854.—(Hind: “ Narrative of the Canadian Exploring Expedition,” vol. i. p. 19.) 

+ Op. cit., vol. i. p. 10. 
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point of the long journey into the great interior valleys of the Red River, 
the Saskatchawans or Bow rivers, and the Mackenzie. In‘these days shi 
can sail from European or Atlantic ports, and, without breaking bul 
land their at Fort William for less than one-fiftieth part of the 
cost involved during the period when the North-West Company became 
a powerful, wealthy, and influential body. 

The completion of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which is one mile and 
an eighth in length, 70 feet wide at bottom, and 100 at water-line, with 
a depth of 12 feet, in May, 1855, established an uninterrupted water 
communication for sea-going vessels between Lake Superior and the ocean. 
The first ship which sailed from Chicago to Liverpool was the Dean 
Richmond, in 1856. This craft measured 379 tons American measure- 
ment, or 266 tons according to the English method of determining the 
tonnage of a vessel. Since that period the number of sea-going vessels 
from the Upper Lake ports has been increasing with great regularity. 
The trade of Lake Superior is also becoming of unexpected importance. 
In 1859, between the Ist day of June and the 1st of November, the value 
of the different articles which passed through the St. Mary’s Canal 
amounted to 5,703,433 dollars, and the number of passengers to 11,622. 
Fifteen years since three schooners constituted the entire fleet engaged in 
the Lake Superior trade. The rapids of St. Mary, nearly two miles long, 
and with a fall of 224 feet perpendicular height, presented at that time 
an insuperable obstacle to navigation between Lakes Huron and Superior, 
and a portage for canoes. The number of vessels which passed through 
the St. Mary’s Canal in the seasons of 1858 and 1859 were respectively 
443 and 847, with a tonnage 149,307 and 304,860. (Detroit Adver- 
tiser. From Official Returns, quoted by Hind, op. cit. p. 15.) 

As this ship route, extending from the Atlantic to Fort William, at the 
mouth of the Kaministiquia River, Lake Superior, has become one of the 
most remarkable means of defence of the Great Lake Districts by permitting 
of the passage of gun-boats from the Atlantic to any part of the said Lake 
District, as some misrepresentations have been made regarding its details, 
and as we shall further have occasion to refer to some of the means of 
communication in the course of our discussion, we will at once proceed to 
give a summary of distances. They are as follows: From Anticosti to 
Quebec, 410 miles; to Montreal, 590 miles; Lachine Canal, 5984 miles; 
Beauharnais Canal, 614 miles; Cornwall Canal, 662 miles; Farren’s 
Point Canal, 673 miles; Rapid Plat Canal, 688 miles; Point Iroquois 
Canal, 6994 miles; Galop’s Canal, 7144 miles; Lake Ontario, 766 
miles; Welland Canal, 1016 miles; Lake Erie, 1041 miles; Detroit 
River, 1280 miles; Lake St. Clair, River St. Clair, and Lake Huron, 
1355 miles; River St. Mary, 1580 miles; St. Mary Canal, 1650 miles; 
Fort William, 1910 miles; or to Superior City, 2030 miles. 

With the single exception of St. Mary’s Canal, all the great public works 
which have been contrived and executed for the purpose of reducing the 
obstacles to uninterrupted navigation between the great lakes and the 
ocean lie within Canadian territory, and are under the control of the 
Canadian government. ‘The cost of these remarkable links in the chain 
of unbroken communication, which now penetrates a distance exceeding 
2000 miles into the interior of the North American continent, approaches 
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15,000,000 dollars, and the annual revenue has risen from 131,000 
dollars, in 1850, to 369,110 dollars in 1858. 

It is in the face of such considerations, opening as they do a vista to 
the future, the whole bearings of which it is impossible to anticipate in 
the present day, that we feel the full force of Kohl’s expressions in the 
most recent work of his that Messrs. Chapman and Hall have introduced 
to English readers.* ‘ Much has been sung and said about the four or 
five brilliant stars in the Southern Cross, but these five ‘ Canadian lakes,’ 
which it has pleased nature to develop in the upper regions of the St. 
Lawrence, spread more light on this earth, and are still more worthy of 
the poet’s praise. 

“Taken together, they exceed the Caspian Sea in extent. Not one of 
them but is about the size of aGerman kingdom. Their basins are deeply 
hollowed out, and in some places they are twice the ~— of the Baltic in 
its deepest parts. They are therefore as navigable for large vessels as the 
sea, and this, too, for a distance of between eight and nine hundred miles 
in the middle of a continent. The waters of all are sweet, and those of 
the largest lake are so agreeable to the taste that they are in great request, 
and transported to distant places. 

“Each of the more western of these lakes lies upon higher table-land 
than its neighbour, and the isthmuses which separate them are pierced by 
canals, in which the waters that pour from the upper lakes form numerous 
cataracts and whirlpools. Large peninsulas extend into these basins, like 
vast wedges, separating them from one another. These peninsulas are 
remarkable for fertility and beauty, and each one forms the main terri- 
tory of a separate state—viz. of Upper Canada, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
The produce of these lake-peninsulas is greater than the kingdom of 
Saguenay. Two of them abound in the most fruitful corn-fields, and the 
third has hidden under its woods such a wealth in metals, in iron and 
copper ore, that here only the embarras de richesses, the difficulty of 
breaking up and transporting such masses, checks their being turned to 
account.” 

It is impossible, in contemplating the mineral wealth of the northern 
shores of Lake Superior, not to be deeply struck by the manifestation 
contained therein of the infinite wisdom and goodness of a Great Creator. 
It is difficult to imagine « more dreary country than the one in question 
—one vast and desolate succession of rocks, forests, and morasses— 
although now said not to be so bad in the interior as previously re- 
ported, still with a cold climate and game and esculent plants exceed- 
ingly scarce. Yet it is in such a country, as yet barely ready for pasture 
or agriculture, that a kind Providence has most fittingly placed mineral 
riches in the bowels of the earth! The Newfoundland fisheries, placed 
out as it were in advance of the sea-board, tempted Europe to the colo- 
nisation of Canada, as the fine prairie lands of the Mississippi tempted 
the American to the Far West; and a new Bridgwater Treatise might 
be written upon the extraordinary and totally unprecedented manner in 
which it has pleased Providence to tempt maukind in our own times to 





* A Popular History of the Discovery of America: from Columbus to Franklin. 
By J. G. Kohl. ‘Translated from the German by Major R. R. Noel. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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the colonisation of new lands by scattering gold broadcast over the soil ; 
Australia, California, Otago, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, to witness. 
These will be most likely followed by the opening of new regions, more 
especially ‘the East African ghauts and those of India. But in these 
cases ‘the produce is superficial, and soon exhausted. The purpose seems 
to ‘be to invite to settlement, not to provide a home for a mining popula- 
tion. In the unproductive Ojibway territory it is otherwise, and the 
destiny of Lake rior seems to be to assist industry and agriculture 
by its products, without robbing either. 

Lake Superior, then, without having any prominent military interest, 
is beginning to possess considerable importance to mankind. It has been 
hitherto as the Gitche-gumee, or Big Water of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
a realm favoured by poetry, or the scene of one of the most perfect 
pictures we perhaps possess of Indian life, of Indian superstitions, mys- 
teries, and mind-development, in Kohl’s “ Kitchi-Gami.”"* Pleasant 
pictures and strange stories : 


From the forests, from the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways— 

I repeat them as I heard them. 


But Lake Superior, with its townships of “ Superior City,” Bayfield, 
and Ontonagon springing up where but a short time ago were Indian 
villages, with steam communication already established, and presenting, 
under the new arrangement of things, a seaport to Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Dacota, Nebraska, and all the Far West, with its mineral resources 
in Canadian territory, and, above all, with the promise that the discovery 
of a great belt of available land along the valley of the Upper Sas- 
katchawan, and of passes through the Rocky Mountains in British ter- 
ritory, hold out of an almost certain future prolongation of the ship route 
and railroad, overland from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has a far more 
important future before her than that which artist’s pencil or poet’s pen 
can as yet delineate. 

St. Mary’s River, or strait, between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
divides into several channels, enclosing numerous islands, of which the 
most considerable are Sugar Island, St. Joseph, and Drummond: the 
two former belong to Canada, and the latter to Wisconsin. Below 
Drummond Island the river widens, and enters Lake Huron, after a 
course of above forty miles, in which it falls thirty-two feet, the rapids 
included. ‘There is a small town called the Sault Ste. Marie on the 
American side, which contained seven or eight hundred inhabitants 
in the time of Mr. Paul Kane (“ Wanderings of an Artist among 
the Indians of North America,” p. 46); but this must have much in- 
creased since the opening of the new canal. It has also, according to the 
same authority, “a well-built garrison, prettily situated on the river’s 
bank.” On the Canadian side, about half a mile direct across, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have a trading establishment, and the custom-house 





* Hind has it Kitchi-gum-mi, or Great Lake. It is curious that Kutchuk-gami 
signifies “ small ship” in Turkish. 

a Wanderings Round Lake Superior. By J.G. Kohl. .Chapman 
an . 
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officer, Mr. Wilson, a tolerably handsome house. Considering that, with 
these two exceptions, the British side presents to the traveller a collection 
of poor miserable hovels, occupied solely by half-breeds and Indians, the 
« well built garrison” is a decidedly in advance. 

Lake Huron is only second to Lake Superior in extent, its greatest 
length in a curved line between St. Mary’s Strait and its outlet being 
above 240 miles. From south to north it is 186 miles. Its extreme 
breadth, which lies nearly west-north-west and east-south-east, is about 
220 miles; its circuit exceeds 1000 miles. The surface is 595 feet above 
high water in the Atlantic, and its greatest depth exceeds 450 feet. It 
is divided into two unequal portions by a series of islands called Mani- 
toulin Islands, and which begin in the east of Drummond’s Island, in the 
very mouth of St. Mary’s Strait, and extend east, with an inclination to 
the south, for 120 miles. One of them, Great Manitoulin, is 135 miles 
long, and varies in breadth from three to twenty-five miles, being sin- 
gularly indented by inlets and coves, which give it a very irregular and 
broken outline. Its name is derived from the language of the Indians, 
who consider it as the dwelling of the Great Spirit, or Manitou. The 
shores of the island are hilly, and clothed with cedar, pine, and birch, 
The soil of the hills is stony and barren. In the interior are about 
twenty lakes, some fully 15 to 18 miles long, and from 8 to 10 miles wide, 
and from 3 to 20 fathoms deep. They abound with trout, pike, white 
fish, &c. The extent of arable land in the island is about one-third of its 
area, The trees on the arable land are elm, maple, birch, cherry, and a 
few oak and beech. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

No better illustration of the results attending the isolation of Indians, 
and their instruction in the arts of civilisation, ean be afforded than that 
offered by the Manitoulin Islands. In 1836, Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
Francis Head proposed to collect on Manitoulin not only the wanderin 
bands on the north shore of Lake Huron, but also the pe” Me settled in ail 
parts of Upper Canada. The scheme was a failure, the only Indians 
availing themselves of the offer being some from the United States and 
from the shores of Lakes Superior and Huron. The village of Mani- 
touaning was built by the Canadian government, and placed under the 
management of a resident superintendent, assisted by a clergyman, a 
surgeon, and a schoolmaster. Artisans were induced to go there and 
take charge of workshops, in which the Indians were to be taught useful 
mechanical trades. The population in 1843 was estimated at 90 indi- 
viduals. The only other village on the island at that time was Wikwemi- 
kong, founded previous to 1836 by Ottowa Indians from Michigan, who 
had long been converted from heathenism by Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and possessed some knowledge of agriculture before their arrival on the 
island. In 1848 this village contained 73 Indian houses, and was esti- 
mated to comprise 376 individuals. There were also a church, a school- 
house, and a saw-mill, together with a house for the missionary and one 
for the schoolmaster. 

In 1857 the total population of the island was 1290, being composed 
of 977 Catholies, 104 Protestants, and 145 pagans, oecupying 13 sta- 
tionary villages and 60 birch-bark tents. With respect to the Protestant 
village of Manitouaning, the commissioners appointed to investigate 
Indian affairs in Canada said: ‘“‘ Many of the buildings are deserted and 
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ruinous—the school-house is dilapidated and untenable, and the work- 
shops, from which the mechanics are withdrawn, are destitute of tools, 
deserted by the Indians who formerly worked there, and in an utter state 
of decay. The church is in tolerable repair, but we found no Indian 
attending the services.” The commissioners reported the Rev. Mr. 
Jacob's settlement to be in a much more prosperous condition than Mani- 
touaning, both houses and farms being tidy, and kept in better order. 
Of Wikwemikong, the Roman Catholic settlement, it was said that, 
although not so well situated as Manitouaning, prosperity smiled upon it. 
The Indians appear respectable in their dress, industrious in their habits, 
healthy and contented; the services of the church are reported to be 
numerously attended ; the schools were crowded with clean, healthy, in- 
telligent children of both sexes. It was a subject of deep regret to 
members of the Church of England that the Canadian commissioners felt 
it their duty to recommend that the Protestant missionary be withdrawn, 
and the Protestant English school be abandoned, whilst it was recom- 
mended that a schoolmaster be appointed in the Roman Catholic mission 
at Wikwemikong. With respect to the other villages on the Manitoulin 
Island, the commissioners say: “ Notwithstanding that Christianity is 
making slow and painful progress among them, they must still be consi- 
dered as almost at the bottom of the scale of civilisation.” 

The northern coasts of Lakes Huron and Superior, it is to be observed, 
remained in the occupancy of nomadic bands of Ojibway Indians until 
the year 1850, when the whole of this vast extent of country, with the 
exception of certain reserves, was surrendered to the Canadian govern- 
meut for the sum of 16,640 dollars paid down, and 4400 dollars in per- 
petual annuity, of which 2400 are payable to the tribes on Lake Huron, 
and 2000 to those inhabiting the shores of Lake Superior. 

The number of Indians inhabiting the northern shores of Lake Huron 
in 1850 was only 1422, and of Lake Superior, 1240: making a total 
Indian population of 2662 souls, over an extent of country exceeding 
England in area, and not yet approached by civilisation, except at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ports, and at a few mining locations. Of the 
1422 Indians on the north side of Lake Huron, 317 are Christians, 
ee as follows: Catholics, 294; Wesleyans, 20; Church of Eng- 
and, 3. 

Since the time when the north shore of Lake Huron attracted public 
attention on account of its mineral wealth, it has been the general custom 
to draw conclusions respecting the features of the country in the interior 
from the aspect of the coast, and to predicate a condition of soil and 
climate wholly at variance with the facts which have been recently esta- 
blished. Not only did Mr. Salter, who was employed to survey the in- 
terior north and north-east of St. Mary’s Strait, find very extensive areas 
of excellent land covered with a fine forest-growth of hard-wood trees, 
but Mr. Murray, of the Canadian Geological Survey, has drawn special 
attention to the geographical characteristics ofa large area in the region 
indicated. Mr. Murray says:* “ It has been remarked in former reports 
that the north coast of Lake Huron, in many parts picturesque, appears 





* Geological Survey of Canada; Report of Progress for the year 1858. 
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too rocky near the margin to be suited for agricultural settlement, though 
likely in time to become of importance to the province by the development 
of the metalliferous ores which the geological formation of the region is 
known to contain. But while this description is applicable to the coast 
line and the margin of some of the rivers and larger lakes of the interior, 
it is by no means so to the country in general. On the contrary, there 
are in many parts, especially in the valley of the Thessalon and its tribu- 
taries, extensive tracts of the finest land, covered with a luxuriant growth 
of hard wood interspersed with stately pine-trees, probably equal in 
average size to any of the same species known in the province.” 

The interior of the country north of Lake Superior is now — sur- 
veyed for the purpose of laying off mining locations ; its extraordin 
mineral wealth cannot fail to draw a large mining population, which will 
cause the agricultural lands in the valleys of the rivers to be sought 
after; the fisheries are also of great importance. Under these favourable 
circumstances there is every probability that the country north of Lakes 
Huron and Superior will speedily grow in importance, and the day is not 
far distant when uninterrupted communication with the North-Western 
Railway termini in Canada will be established during the winter months, 

Summer communication has been already established by means of a 
line of steam-packets that ply between Collingwood Harbour and 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan. This line runs due north from Toronto 
to Lake Simcoe, skirting part of the southern shore of the lake, and of 
Georgian Bay to Collingwood Harbour. ‘This is at present one of the 
most pleasant and available routes to the west. The distance from 
Toronto to Collingwood is nothing, and all by sail from the sea-board; 
aos between the islands grouped in the northern portion of Lake 

uron, the traveller steams through the Strait of Michilimakinak, or 
Mackinaw ; stopping at the little town of the same name, now, as it has 
been these two centuries, a military post, and getting a glimpse of the 
rocky and hitherto supposed inhospitable region of the copper mines of 
Lake Superior; thence along the picturesque shores of Wisconsin to 
Chicago. Georgian Bay, which has thus come into recent importance, is 
divided off from Lake eek by Cabot’s Head, which projects from the 
south shores of the lake about fifty miles into the lake, with an average 
width of twelve miles. It is about two hundred and twenty-five miles 
long, with an average width of fifty miles. At Natawasanga Bay the 
shores are high, but the lake is free from rocks, except in the north. 
Canada has in the present day another port and railway terminus on 
Lake Huron, at Goderich. This is the terminus of the so-called 
“ Buffalo, Brentford, and Goderich” Railway, which connects Buffalo 
and the State of New York with Lake Huron at Goderich by a line of 
a hundred and sixty miles, and which saves, as compared with the water 
route by Lake Erie and the Straits, a distance of four hundred miles. 
This line crosses the Grand Trunk at Stratford and the Great Western 
at London, whence there is a line to Port Staley on Lake Erie, and it 
will, it is expected, divide the traffic from Lakes Huron and Superior, by 
sending that intended for the United States to Buffalo, and that for 
Canada and Portland by the Grand Trunk. Collingwood, which affects 
a junction with the Grand Trunk at Toronto, and is joined by the 
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Hamilton and Toronto Railway to the Great Western and Buffalo, is the 
only rival to this grand double scheme, which brings the Upper Lakes in 
railway communication with Lower Canada, the United States, and the 
sea-board. 

While such, then, is the aspect of the northern or British shores of 

the Upper Lakes, Michigan. by taking a southerly run of some three 
ented miles, has a far more favourable climate and better soil, and 
hence has arisen an amount of prosperity utterly unknown on Lakes 
Superior and Huron. Great towns, as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Michi- 
gan city, or New Buffalo, have sprung up as if by enchantment, and a 
positive network of railways unite these favoured and youthful cities 
with Green Bay, the Mississippi, Illinois, Indiana, and the Ohio, Detroit, 
Lake Erie, and New England. There are already actually some five or 
six lines of railway communication from southern Michigan to the river 
Mississippi, with cross branches attached to them! What is of more im- 
ooo in an offensive or defensive point of view, the Yankees, stimu- 
ated by the success of their gun-boats on the waters of the American 
rivers, are pushing forward the works of the Illinois Canal, by which the 
Mississippi will be united with the lakes, and the means of transfer pos- 
sessed by the British from the sea-board will be counterbalanced by the 
Yankees pouring their river gun-boats into the Canadian lakes. 

The.city of Chicago is the “* wonder of the west.” Owing its origin to 
the formation of a canal, which first connected the waters of the lakes 
with those of the Mississippi (this was in 1830, when the surrounding 
country was an almost unbroken wilderness), it has advanced, with a 
rapidity unparalleled even in the history of American cities, by the aid 
of an advantageous position and the enterprise of its citizens, to the 
position of a commercial capital of some seventy thousand inhabitauts. 

The city lies spread over the borders of a low-lying level prairie, ex- 
tending for thirty miles to the westward on the shore of Lake Michigan; 
and though, like all newly-built towns in America, abounding in wide 
straggling thoroughfares of wooden houses, has some well-built streets 
in the centre portion, with a court-house and other public buildings of 
elegant design. 

Some idea of the gambling that goes on in land in Chicago may be 
formed from the fact, that “a corner lot’’ in one of the principal tho- 
roughfares, on which stood a chemist’s shop, was sold during Mr. Han- 
cock’s residence in the city for sixty-four thousand dollars, or 12,800/. ; 
the same lot having been bought twenty years previously fora sum about 
equal to the cost of one of the shop-windows—namely, 20/.* 

Land is, indeed, the grand topic of conversation in the streets, hotels, 
and liquor saloons of Chicago, and the acquisition of wealth by its sale 
and purchase is the ruling passion among the citizens of the ‘Prairie 
City.’’ The columns of the newspapers are crowded with advertisements 
of “eligible lots,” and the land-agents suspend huge maps in their 
windows to attract the speculator. Auction-rooms are crowded with 
bidders, and the cry of every one is that of the distressed mariner, though 
in a different sense, “ Land! land! land!’+ 
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* An Emigrant’s Five Years in the Free States of America. By William 
Hancock. F. Cautley Newby. 1860. 
t “A wonderful narrative,” says a correspondent to the daily press in more 
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Railroads we have seen radiate from Chicago in every direction. By 
the Michigan Central, the Michigan Southern, and the Pittsburg lines, 
the ever-flowing stream of emigration is browght from the east; the 
Illinois Central and the St. Louis Railways enter from the southward. 
Hence, from the commencement of spring to the time when the snow 
begins to fall, Chicago is all alive with the bustle and excitement conse- 
quent on the arrival and departure of thousands of emigrants. The 
greater number of these are German or Irish. 

The western shore of Lake Michigan is high and fertile, rising abruptly 
from the lake, save at the mouths of the rivers, where are situated the 
towns—now rapidly rising to the dignity of cities—of Kenosha, Wauke- 
gan, and Racine. A pleasant rivalry is carried on between these places, 
each of which is throwing out its iron arms to the trade and traffie 
of the country to the westward, and each of which lays claim to some 
superiority asa port or as a place of residence. 

Milwaukee is a hundred miles from Chieago, and divides with it, 
though not equally, the trade of Lake Michigan. It is a clean, well- 
built town, and is celebrated as producing the finest bricks and the best 
“‘lager-bier’’ in the west. The consumption of the latter article must 
be considerable, for a very large proportion of the population are Ger- 
mans, who have things pretty much their own way. 

North of Milwaukee, the state of Wisconsin, like that of Michigan in 
its northern portion, is one vast pine-forest; the principal port for the 
timber trade being at Green Bay. The only settlement to the north of 
Milwaukee is Sheboygan. When the American government declared 
war in 1812, flattered with the idea of the easy conquest of Canada, the 
British had a small detachment at Joseph’s Island, before noticed, about 
forty miles from Michilimakinak, which is nine miles in circumference, 
and which, as we have before seen, commands the entrance into Lake 
Michigan.* The officer in command of the detachment, which consisted 
of only one company, embarked, assisted by about two hundred Canadian 
voyageurs and double the number of Indians, and attacking the fort in 
which the Americans had a garrison of sixty men, captured the place. 
In 1814, the Americans had, as objects in view, the recapture of this 
fort, that of Fort Niagara, and an attack upon Kingston. In order to 
reinforce the former, an active and intelligent officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Dowal, conducted sixty-five soldiers and twenty-five seamen, with a 
supply of provisions and ammunition, from York to Lake Simeoe, and 
from thence to Nottawassaga Creek, on Lake Huron. There was no 
“Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron” Railway in those days. Here he em- 
barked his party ia twenty-four open row-beats, and boldly ventured 





recent times, “might be written exhibiting the inner history of speeulation 
throughout America during these last ten years, and notably in relation to 
Chicago. It is hard to realise what were the wild exuberant hopes of 1856, and 
to contrast them with the abject, hopeless dejection of 1862. In 1856, land was 
selling in the most. valuable streets ot Chicago at a price equal to the highest 
rates given for sites in the city of London. How are the mighty fallen this day! 
Many men would think twice before they accepted, as a free gift, lots in any 
part of Chicago except the two or three principal streets of the town; and it is 
doubtful whether, in the present uncertainty where taxation will fall, any man 
could be found to accept an acre of uncultivated Llinois land, which, five years 
ago, was eagerly bought at twelve dollars.” 

* The strait is six miles long and eight wide. 
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across Lake Huron. He effected his in twenty-five days, and 
landed at Michilimakinak on the 11th of May. The Americans, who 
had no idea of the possibility of the fort being supplied by this route, 
had calculated upon the surrender of the island for want of provisions. 
They now sent a detachment of nine hundred men from Detroit to take 

sion of Michilimakinak. The party landed on the 4th of August, 
but were repulsed by the garrison. Two armed schooners, each carrying 
a twenty-four pounder, and which had convoyed the American troops, 
were even boarded and captured. 

The River St. Clair issues from the south point of Lake Huron, and 
runs 30 miles between moderately high banks, till it expands into Lake 
St. Clair, which is about 30 miles in diameter, and shallow, but has suf- 
ficient depth in its channel to admit steam-boats and schooners, and the 
same is the case with the River St. Clair. The shores of the lake are low 
and level, and it receives two considerable rivers from the east—the Great 
Bear River and the Thames. Issuing from the south-west angle of the 
Lake St. Clair, the river is called Detroit—the straits or narrows. This 
latter first runs west, and then bends in a regular curve about due south 
to its influx into Lake Erie. Its length is 29 miles, and it is navigable 
for such vessels as are employed upon the lakes, being from seven to eight 
feet deep. There is an excellent harbour near its mouth at Amherstberg. 
The banks of the river are moderately elevated; the fall between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie is 30 feet. 

This district, which brings Upper Canada into contact with the United 
States as closely almost as at Niagara and the St. Lawrence, has always 
been the seat of important events in time of war; and now that towns and 
cities have sprung up in the neighbourhood, that the two great Canadian 
railways—the Grand Trunk and the Great Western—terminate, the one 
in St. Clair, the other in Detroit, and that navigation, intercommunica- 
tion, and commerce have increased to an extraordinary degree, it will 
assume still far greater importance. On the invasion of Canada by the 
Americans in 1812, a corps, consisting of 2500 men, was assembled at 
Detroit to act against Amherstberg. The garrison of the latter place, which 
consisted of only 420 men, of whom 300 were militia and 150 Indians, 
resisted, however, so successfully, that the Americans could not even force 
the passage of the River-aux-Cunards, which runs into the Detroit be- 
tween Sandwich and Amherstberg, and a small reinforcement of 460 men, 
260 of whom were Upper Canadian militia, having come up under General 
Brock, the British crossed the river, and the American general surrendered 
Fort Detroit by capitulation. The Amherstberg district became in 1813 
the seat of melancholy events. The Americans having assembled in force 
at Sandusky, the British, under Colonel Procter, attacked them in front 
of French Town, and gained a complete victory, taking the American 
general and 500 of his troops prisoners. Colonel Procter was, however, 
subsequently unsuccessful in attacks upon Fort Meigs, on the Miamis 
River, and upon a fort at the mouth of the Sandusky River. The Ame- 
ricans having been further reinforced by a flotilla from Presqu’ Isle, on 
Lake Erie, an action was fought, in which the British were defeated, 
rendering the Americans masters of the lake, as also of Detroit and 
Amherstberg, the British retreating up the Thames. The little band of 
500 dispirited, tired, and ill-fed men were followed up by the Americans, 
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5000 strong, were overwhelmed, and on their arrival at Ancaster there 
were only 204 rank and file remaining out of the thousand, which was 
the strength of this division when it evacuated Amherstberg. 

As the great use of the study of history and of the knowledge of past 
events is to enable us to profit by the experience and to avoid the errors 
of those who have gone before us, it is to be hoped that the melancholy 
interest which attaches itself to this district will show the importance of 
having an adequate citadel or strong place between the two lakes. It is 
true that all intercourse could be stopped by a few gun-boats on Lake St. 
Clair ; but still, considering the exigencies of the climate, and the great 
preponderance of population on the American side of the Straits, no per- 
manent security can be attained without the construction of a respectable 
stronghold. Such a place is necessary in many points of view—as an 
arsenal for military, naval, and other stores, as a place for troops to retire 
to if pressed by an overwhelming force, as in 1813, and, further, to compel 
the Americans, if they ever again invade the province, as they are con- 
tinually threatening to do, to come in force and prepared for an important 
siege. 

The same arguments that General Sir J. C. Smyth uses in favour of a 
fortress at Niagara applies with equal strength to one at Detroit.* “If 
by the construction of this and the other proposed fortresses we can cause 
a war in America to be more assimilated to a war in Europe—if we can 
force the Americans to move in large corps, and to undertake heavy sieges, 
we shall have every prospect of beating them. In long and harassing 
marches through the woods and uncultivated parts of the country, in a 
war of posts and skirmishes, their knowledge of the country and habits of 
life give them every advantage. It ought to be our policy, as it is evidently 
our interest, to avoid all petty warfare ; to oppose to the enemy’s desultory 
attacks, as much as possible, the militia and provincial corps, thereby 
encouraging a spirit of rivalry and contention, and to keep the regular 
troops more in reserve, occupying the important points and military 
features of the country. 

‘“‘By such arrangements the regular regiments will be assembled 
together in greater numbers, to the advantage of their discipline, the 
maintenance of their efficiency, and to their consequent possession of 
every facility for acting with vigour when required.”’ 

Had the British troops had a fortress (the general further adds) on the 
Thames, containing a sufficient supply of provisions and ammunition, to 
which they could have retired, the Americans would not have been able 
(notwithstanding their command of Lake Erie) to have overrun the dis- 
trict of the Thames. The militia, supported by such a work, would have 
continued to the Jast. The Indians, who only quitted the British when 
they commenced their retreat, would, in all probability, not have left them, 
as the troops would have had no occasion to retire. The British kept the 
field sufficiently long to have prevented the enemy from laying siege to 
any fortress during the season. The contest in the Amherstberg dis- 
trict would, consequently, not have been concluded in 1813; and the 
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* Précis of the Wars in Canada, &c. By the late Major-General Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart. Edited by his Son, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Tinsley Brothers. 
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Americans would have been foiled in the only operation in which they 
were successful. These considerations, added to the beauty and fertility 
of the country, the loyalty and good disposition of its inhabitants, its fast 
improving state, and the facilities it will, consequently, hereafter afford 
for an invasion by the Thames, seem to point out the propriety of placing 
a respectable work, capable of serving as a point d’appui to the troops 
and militia of the district, upon this river. The termini of two great 
railways in the same neighbourhood, with the vast increase of population 
on the American side, render what might have sufficed in the general’s 
time—a respectable work—no longer sufficient. There should be a 
second-class strong place at this important point. 

Sandusky is in the present day, notwithstanding its railroad con- 
veniences, a small, dreary-looking town, built partly of limestone. There 
are now also the townships of Ottawa, Toledo, and Monroe betwixt 
Sandusky and Detroit, between which two towns there is also steam-boat 
communication. Detroit, the commercial, though not the legislative 
capital of the state of Michigan, has about 50,000 inhabitants, and is a 
clean, well-built town, with a frontage on the river of no less than three 
miles in extent, and with extensive and substantial buildings in connexion 
with the Michigan Railroad, over which vast quantities of grain are 
brought, on their way to the European markets. The communication 
between the terminus of this line and that of the Great Western of 
Canada, at Windsor, on the opposite side of the Strait, is kept up by 
steam-boat. A belt of heavily-timbered land, twenty miles deep, skirts 
the state on its lake boundaries, and the interior is gently rolling prairie- 
land, with a fertile soil, in which the apple, pear, peach, and other fruits 
thrive luxuriantly. Wheat, oats, and Indian corn are likewise “ raised,” 
but not in very large quantities. There are few manufactories. The 
comparison between the Canadian side with that of Michigan is said not 
to be to the credit of the former. 

There is an island, called Walpole Island, at the entrance of the St. 
Clair River (going northward), on which the Canadian government have 
formed an Indian settlement, after the fashion of that described in 
Manitoulin. It was to this island that the young English lady who 
married one of the Ojibways, exhibited in London by Catlin some years 
back, was taken to end her wretched days. The town of Algoauc is 
opposite, on the American shore. A few farms are to be seen on the 
American side of the St. Clair, but on the Canadian the woods have 
scarcely echoed as yet to the sound of the woodman’s-axe. At St. Clair 
itself—a lumber town—there is: but one idea, and as that is land at 
Chicago, so at St. Clair it is wood. The traveller emerges from a wooden 
hotel on to a wooden “side walk.” He passes: down a wooden street, 
crosses a wooden bridge, and looks upon rafts of wood logs, backed by 
wooden saw-mills and piles of planks. There are wooden churches and a 
wooden court-house, in which judge, counsel, prisoner, and jurymen may 
be seen “ whittling’’ away with surprising energy at fragments of the same 
superabundant material. North of a line drawn to the westward from 
the point where Lake Huron enters the St. Clair River the entire 
country may be described as a vast forest of yellow-pine, and large for- 
tunes are made by the owners of saw-mills. St. Clair has its two weekly 
papers, with nothing to do but to abuse one another, its Dorcas societies, 
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its balls, and its debating clubs, in which democratic anathemas are ful- 
minated against the despots of our own and other unhappy lands. 

According to Mr. Hind, 3065 steamers passed up from Lake Erie to 
Lakes Huron and Superior, by Detroit, in 1859, and 3121 passed down. 
The greatest number up in a single day was 85, down, 73. Detroit 
statistics show that 5 steamers, 7 propellers, 4 barques, 7 brigs, and 85 
schooners, were more or less engaged in the Lake Superior trade during 
the same year. Forty vessels left during the season for European and 
outward ports, some of which have returned, and one has taken her 
second departure. 

The great future that lies in store for the St. Clair and Detroit dis- 
tricts are sufficiently attested by their remarkable geographical position 
—a point of union between the north-east and the west and south-west 
—and the working of this natural peculiarity is further shown by the 
termini being there of the two great railways of the north-east. 

The Great Western runs from Windsor, on the Canadian side of the 
Detroit River, to the river Niagara, which it crosses two miles below the 
Falls by a fine suspension-bridge, and thence communicates with the rail- 
ways of New York and Boston.* Its receipts for the month of April, 
1854, shortly after its opening, amounted to 26,7351, and in the cor- 
responding month of the following year to 57,6847. It was also stated 
at that time that large quantities of merchandise were accumulating at 
both ends of the line, from its being impossible to convey them with suffi- 
cient rapidity. (Kohl’s Trav. in Canada, vol. ii. p. 347.) 

The Grand Trunk Railway has a twofold commencement: one at the 
harbour of Portland, in the state of Maine, on the Atlantic coast; the 
other at Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. The Portland section of the 
Grand Trunk has been leased to the company at the rate of six per cent. 
When Mr. Seward offered to permit of the passage of the Canadian re- 
inforcements, it was then by a Canadian railway carried unfortunately 
through the United States. The two branches unite at Richmond, on 
the Canadian frontier, and the line runs thence to Montreal, where it 
meets lines from Boston and New York, and then, crossing the St. Law- 
rence by the magnificent Victoria Bridge—unrivalled as a specimen of 
engineering skill—it enters a county where it has no competitors, but 
meets many shorter lines, till it reaches Toronto, from whence it is pro- 
longed to Sarnia, on the St. Clair Strait. In this course of 1112 miles 
it connects all the principal towns of Canada, and receives as tributaries 
lines that have struck out through the forest to new and remoter regions, 
which they are rapidly awakening to life. Such are the Bytown or 
Ottawa Railway, the Bytown and Prescott Railway, the Coburg and 
Peterborough Railway, the Buffalo, Brentford, and Goderich line, and 
the Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Railway. 

The Grand Trunk Railway had in the second year of its existence, 
when only four hundred miles were open, diverted a large portion of the 
trade that had previously flowed to the United States, and its receipts 
were as great as those of the Great Western, which had been five years 


* Windsor is the ardently-desired goal of fugitive slaves, who have arrived in 
such vast numbers, Mr. Weld—who wrote in 1855—says, as to have founded a 
settlement called Dawn, a short distance from the river, and where he was told 
they were thriving. 
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in operation. What is wanted is a junction with Halifax and St. John’s, 
and not with a foreign port liable to be in hostile hands ; and we observe 
that Sir J. C. Smyth has enumerated among his most important desi- 
derata a citadel at Halifax for the protection of the dockyard and large 
naval establishment, and for upholding a communication essential to the 
welfare of the British North American provinces. 

The grand system of water communication afforded by the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes connected with it, though of incalculable value 
to Canada in the earliest stages of its settlement, when the population 
was too scanty to admit of more expensive modes of transit, is hable to 
the disadvantage of being closed for more than half a year by frost. 
Even in the season favourable to navigation it has, from the natural 
obstacles in its course, to be supplemented by canals, in which the navi- 
gation is unavoidably tedious. The Welland Canal, for instance, by 
which the passage is effected from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, and the 
Falls of Niagara are avoided, has no less than thirty locks. So great is 
the traffic, nevertheless, that in one year (1853) there passed through it 
2743 British and 2705 American and other vessels; but all this busy 
traffic is stopped by the ice, that locks river and canals from November 
to May. (This canal has been lately placed in a state of defence by 
earthworks.) The advantage, then, of the Grand Trunk Railway is, that 
it keeps a permanent open communication from one end of Canada nearly 
to the other—from St. Clair Strait to Quebec, and to the Atlantic at 
Portland “without break of gauge or bulk” —an advantage which is 
peculiar to itself, for all other routes involve several transhipments. It 
transfers, indeed, the productions of Europe and of the far west of 
America from the Upper Lakes to the Atlantic by one continuous line, 
which only requires a terminus at Halifax to be perfect—to be in British 
territory throughout, and to work for the benefit of the colonists without 
competition. 

Lake Erie is 265 miles long and 634 broad at its centre: its circum- 
ference is computed at 658 miles, and its surface is 565 feet above the sea. 
Its greatest depth is about 100 feet, with a rocky bottom. The naviga- 
tion on this lake has rapidly increased since the Great Erie Canal, in the 
State of New York, and the Welland Canal, in Canada, have been formed ; 
but several circumstances combine to render it tedious and dangerous, 
There is also a want of deep harbours, especially on the low and level 
northern shores. The southern shores have some harbours for small 
vessels, such as the mouth of the Cattaraugus, Presqu’ Isle, and the bays 
of Sandusky and Miami. On Cunningham’s Island, which belongs to 
the United States, there is a fine harbour, called Put-in-Bay, which has 
12 feet of water and is well sheltered. The possession of this harbour 
would be of great importance to a Lacustrino belligerent party. 

As it is with the shores of Lake Huron so it is also with regard to 
Lake Erie. Canada is making progress: it has its stations at Niagara, 
its Welland Canal, and it has its Port Stanley, with railroad communi- 
cation to London on the Great Western, to Stratford on the Grand 
Trunk, and to Goderich on Lake Huron; but the United States have, 
among other places, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, Cleveland, and Sandusky, 
the Erie Canal and the Ohio Canal, and a railway along every inch of 
shore, uniting with an interior network. 
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Buffalo is, with Chicago and Detroit, one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the rapid growth of American cities. Founded in 1801, and 
destroyed by the British in 1813, it now contains a population of above 
60,000, and official returns show that its commerce, valued in 1850 at 
67,000,000 dollars, had increased in 1851 to 76,000,000 dollars. This 
extraordinary prosperity is due principally to its having been hitherto the 
great national gateway between the marts of the East and the producing 
regions of the West for the passage of the lake commerce. The tonnage 
of the port was composed, in 1851, of 107 steamers and 607 sailing- 
vessels, ‘I'he steam-boats on the St. Lawrence, famed for their mal 
cence, sink into insignificance compared with the mammoth ships that 
ply on Lake Erie between Buffalo and Detroit. 

Dunkirk is described by Mr. Hancock as “a dreary little town,” which 
has, however, railway termini and steam-boat accommodation ; but next 
to Buffalo the most important of the lake ports is Cleveland, which has 
a population of about 25,000 souls. It is pleasantly situated, and from 
the uneven character of the ground on which it stands, and the occasional 
departure from Yankee regularity in its plan, is somewhat picturesque. 
The American congress, it is to be noticed, has voted considerable sums 
of money towards establishing navy dockyards and depdéts at all the chief 
towns and available harbours on the lakes, including Chicago, Detroit, 
Sandusky, Cleveland, and Sackett’s Harbour. 

The waters of Lake Erie descend to Outario by the Niagara River, 
which runs 334 miles in a general direction from south to north. Its 
breadth varies from half a mile to one mile and more. The stream is 
broken by several islands, the largest of which, Grand Island, belonging 
to New York, contains 11,200 acres. The Great Falls are 34 miles 
below this island, and 20 from the beginning of the river. In this dis- 
tance its waters fall 66 feet, of which they descend 51 feet in the space 
of the half-mile immediately below the falls, so that the river is navigable 
to the village of Chippeway, on the river of the same name. Above the 
Falls the banks of the river are very little elevated above the water’s 
edge, but below the current flows rapidly in a bed several hundred feet 
deep, and walled in on both sides by perpendicular rocks. The cataract 
consists of two falls, divided from one another by a small island called 
Goat Island. The fall on the American side is 162 feet high and 375 
yards wide. The fall on the Canadian side is 700 yards wide and 149 
feet high. The face of Goat Island measures 330 yards. The whole 
breadth of the river at this point is 1405 yards, and the greater portion 
of the fall is on the Canadian side. Five miles lower down is a very 
strong eddy called the Whirlpool; and five miles below it the river 
emerges from the rock-bound chasm, and flows in a deep and gentle 
current between banks of moderate elevation. At some remote period 
the falls were much farther down the current, between the towns of 
Queenstown and Lewistown, but the rocks have gradually given way to 
the continual friction of the rapid current, and the Falls have receded to 
their present situation. As more than one-third of the Niagara is not 
navigable, the navigation of Lakes Erie and Ontario has, as before seen, 
been united by the Welland Canal on the Canadian side. 

The chief military events associated with the Niagara River embrace 
General Shiriey’s expedition in the Seven Years’ War, which had no re- 


sults, and the expedition in 1759, when Fort Niagara, on the American 
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side, was captured from the French by Sir William Johnson, after the fall 
of General Prideaux. The Americans reduced the fort on their invasion 
of Canada in 1775. In the campaign of 1812 the American force on 
the Niagara was divided into three corps: 1100 men were at Fort Nia- 
gara, 3200 at Lewistown, and 2000 at Black Rock and Buffalo. The 
British troops opposite, consisting of 1200, occupied Fort Erie and Fort 
George, the two extreme points of their line. The flank companies of 
the 49th, and two companies of militia, were stationed at Queenstown. 
They were the first to be attacked, and were repulsed, with the loss of 
their general, Brock; but reinforcements having come up from Fort 
George, the Americans were attacked in their turn, and 1 general officer, 
71 officers, and 858 non-commissioned officers and men, laid down their 
arms; the remainder escapedé in their boats. The Americans next 
attempted to pass the Niagara above the Falls in great force. The 
British had only 700 men to oppose to them, and they had four different 
landing-places to protect. This, however, they did so effectually, that 
they compelled the Americans to give up the attempt, after losing thirty 
prisoners. 

The next year, however (1813), the American army, protected by the 
guns of Fort Niagara and the fire of their flotilla, and divided into three 
brigades, and consisting of 7000 men, effected their landing, although 
opposed by the British, who were not 1600 strong, with great spirit. 
General Vincent had then, from want of an adequate stronghold, no 
alternative but to withdraw from Fort Erie and the Chippeway, the Ame- 
ricans in pursuit. But in a night attack at Stony Creek, with the bayonet, 
the Americans were driven back, and 2 brigadiers, 123 officers and men, 
and 4 pieces of artillery, were taken. The Americans having fallen back 
on Forty-mile Creek, they were dislodged by the guns of a squadron of 
British gun-boats and schooners, which had sailed from Kingston, and 
being followed up, were hemmed in by very inferior numbers in the 
uidthenheel of Fort George, whence they ultimately embarked for 
Oswego and Sackett’s Harbour. They did not, however, evacuate Fort 
George till December, when they retreated across the Niagara, having 
first, in the most wanton and unnecessary manner, burnt all the farm- 
houses and buildings in the neighbourhood, and also the small town of 
Newark, close to Fort George. The conduct of the American general 
upon this occasion is characterised by Sir J. C. Smyth as “ most cruel 
and disgraceful.” The evacuation of Fort George was followed on the 
18th of the same month by the reduction of Fort Niagara by 550 men. 
Its garrison consisted of 400 men, and 27 pieces of ordnance were mounted 
on the ramparts. Lewistown, Blick Rock, and Buffalo, were then burnt 
in retaliation for the wanton destruction of Newark. Navy Island, above 
Grand Island, it only remains to be noticed, attained an unenviable 
notoriety as the head-quarters of the leaders of the Canadian insurrection, 
and a rebel steamer was fired and sent down thence to the Grand Falls. 
Now-a-days, that wonderful work of art, the Niagara suspension-bridge, 
is carried across the most narrow chasm that is met with in the whole of 
the Lake Districts on a line of a thousand miles, about a mile and a half 
below the Falls. Queenstown and Lewistown have become handsome 
towns, and the approach to the Falls reminds one more of the approach 
to a great city than of a wild and lonely abode of the water nymphs and 
nixies. Three miles from the Falls the houses begin to be close and 
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numerous, handsome villas of landowners alternate with spacious and 
excellent hotels, and between these you find numbers of small farm- 
houses. The ground is torn up like a ploughed field, with rails, tunnels, 
viaducts, and deep cuttings for the railroads, and magnificent suspension- 
bridges and other works of art rise out of it like rocks. Finally, on the 
level plateau of the peninsula point which the Niagara rushes round, more 
than one half on the Canadian side, there lies the so-called village of 
Niagara Falls, which is no ways distinguishable from what is =a in 
America called a city. The streets are straight, broad, and miles long ; 
it has numbers of new houses, great and small; half a dozen churches, and 
a dozen of the great eating, drinking, sleeping, and doing-nothing establish- 
ments, known in all American towns as hotels. Great saw-mills, corn- 
mills, and paper-mills crowd to the very edge of the Falls. The Canadian 
shore, with its great Horse-shoe Fall and celebrated Table Rock, ot 
by no means lonely or desolate, is much more rural and less town-like 
than the American. Except a row of pretty little prospect houses and 
curiosity shops, there is only a great hotel—the Clifton House—but it is 
the most renowned at the Falls. 

Such progress, and the existence of a bridge which brings the two 
countries into much more intimate relations than have hitherto subsisted 
between them, ought to be bonds of perpetual amity and peace. But 
the frequent past invasions of Canada, and the perpetually-reiterated 
threats of fresh invasions, only postponed till a fitting opportunity pre- 
sents itself, demand the construction of a respectable fortress on this 
part of the frontier. The necessity of not leaving so valuable a district 
open to the attempts of the Americans, Sir J. C. Smyth points out, 
and its defence to the chance of our being able to allot, in time of 
war, a sufficient number of troops for its protection, show the necessity 
for such a construction. It has been also justly remarked by Kohl, that 
a limitrophal line should be painted half way across the bridge. It would 
save many a poor fugitive negro, for this bridge is one of the points, like 
Detroit, to which the victims of American slavery hurry for a refuge, and 
they are sometimes dragged back into captivity when nearly over the 
bridge, and without regard as to whether they are on the British or on 
the American side. 

Lake Ontario, the last of the series of lakes, is 172 miles long, and 
nearly 60 in extreme width : its circuit is stated to be 467 miles; the 
depth varies from 3 to 50 fathoms, except in the centre, where it sinks to 
100 fathoms, Its surface is 234 feet above the tide-water of the Atlantic. 
The southern shores are in general low, and are destitute of harbours, 
except at the east end of the lake, where there is the well-known harbour 
called Sackett’s. The Canadian shores have in this respect the advantage, 
possessing two excellent harbours for gun-boats and schooners at York 
and Kingston: the Bay of Quinté also affords at several places excellent 
anchorage. The largest island is Wolf Island, opposite Kingston, at the 
efflux of the Cataraqui, or St. Lawrence, beyond which are the beautiful 
Thousand Islands, before described. 

Lake Ontario has, with Quebec, Montreal, and Lake Champlain, been 
the scene of active military and naval operations in every war that has 
taken place in British America. Oswego, Fort Frontinac (Kingston), 
York, and Sackett’s Harbour, have been the chief seat of conflicts. An 
ineffective attempt was made in 1813 to destroy the naval and military 
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stores at this last place, which is the depdt and kead-quarters of the Ame- 
ricans on Lake Ontario. 

The defence of that part of the Canadian frontier which is bathed by 
Lake Ontario, must, Sir J. C. Smyth remarks, be naval. There seems no 

reason (except the facilities of sending up gun-boats and schooners 
Er the canals completed since J. C. Smyth’s time, during the summer 
season) why we should not maintain a naval superiority on this lake. If 
that superiority was dependent upon the comparative extent of com- 
mercial shipping, it would be ours decidedly, as the sloops and merchant 
vessels employed in navigating Lake Ontario, and in carrying produce at 
the western end of the lake, are chiefly British. The Americans have but 
little traffic on Lake Ontario, except by steam-boats. But that power 
which has the best naval establishment, and is the most active in forward- 
ing seamen and supplies, must command Lake Ontario. Our harbour 
and naval establishment at Kingston are very good indeed, and beyond 
what the Americans possess at Sackett’s Harbour. There cannot be a 
finer basin in the world than the Bay of Quinté. "We have, moreover, 
Burlington Bay and York Harbour for sloops and small vessels to run 
into. The Americans have only Sackett’s Harbour, Rochester, and the 
port of Oswego, which last is dangerous and unsafe. From the Niagara 
to Kingston there are few points which, with a view to the general defence 
of Canada, require to be held. The Americans took York twice during 
the last war, but experience has shown that the capture of the place did 
not materially advance the conquest of Canada. Still it ought to be 
fortified to a certain extent, so as to be secured from insult, as also to 
protect town and shipping. 

Kingston is, however, not only the port, naval station, and dockyard of 
Lake Ontario, but, situated at the commencement of the St. Lawrence 
(if it does not effectually prevent the entrance into that river of an hostile 
flotilla), it can contain and protect an armament to be sent in pursuit, and, 
as was done by Colonel Morrison’s brigade in 1813, to hang upon and 
discomfit the enemy’s rear. If also, from unfortunate cireumstauces, the 
Americans should be for a time in superior force upon Lake Ontario, it 
was consolatory to know, even in Sir J. C, Smyth’s time, that, whilst we 
held Kingston, we had in our own hands the power of creating a navy, 
and of resuming the command whenever we thought proper to make the 
requisite exertion. How much more so isit now, then, when the Rideau 
Canal has been terminated, to think that a flotilla of gun-boats can pass 
from the Atlantic into Lake Ontario, or indeed into any of the lakes ? 
Kingston judiciously fortified, and placed as it now is with railway and 
canal communication on both sides, it may be asked, with far more con- 
fidence than when Sir J. C. Smyth wrote, what enemy could think seriously 
of invading any part of the frontier between Kingston and Montreal, or, 
excepting he was in very great force indeed, would undertake the siege of 
either, connected together as they are by a retired water and railway com- 
munication; capable, in consequence, of affording to each other mutual aid 
and assistance, and from either of which troops might be detached upon 
his rear, flank, or front, as occasion may require? With Kingston and 
Montreal fortified, it would indeed scarcely require aught but a few militia 
detachments upon the whole extent of frontier between the two. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


PaRT THE SEVENTH. 
1. 


ONE STICK DISCARDED. 


THE morning sun shone on the green lawn, on the clustering flowers, 
rich in their many colours, sweet in their exhaling perfumes, before the 
breakfast-room at Ashlydyat. The room itself was in the shade: as it 
is pleasant in summer for a room to be: but the windows stood open to 
the delights of out-door life. 

Janet presided at the breakfast-table. She always did preside. Thomas, 
Bessy, and Cecil were disposed around her; leaving the side of the table 
next the windows vacant, that no obstruction might intervene between 
the sight of any and the view of the summer’s morning. A summer 
that would soon be on the wane, for September was approaching. 

‘She ought to be here by four o’clock,” observed Bessy, continuing 
the conversation. ‘ Otherwise, she cannot be here until seven. There’s 
no train comes in from Farnley between four o’clock and seven, is there, 
Thomas ?” 

“T think not,” replied Thomas Godolphin. “ But I really know very 
little about their branch lines. Stay. Farnley? No: I remember: I 
am sure there is nothing in between four and seven.” 

‘Don’t fash yourselves,” said Janet, in composure, who had been occu- 
pied with the urn. ‘ When Mrs. Briscow sends me word she will arrive 
by the afternoon train, I know she can only mean the one that gets here 
at four o’clock: and I shall be there at four in the carriage to meet her. 
She is early in her notions, and she would have called seven the night 
train.” 

Cecil, who appeared to be more engaged in toying with the black 
ribbons that were flowing from the pretty white sleeves round her pretty 
wrists, than in eating her breakfast, looked up at her sister. ‘* How long 
is it since she was here last, Janet?” 

‘She was here the summer after your mother died.” 

“ All that while!” exclaimed Cecil. A few years do seem an “all” to 
the young. 

“‘It is very good of her to leave her home at her age, and come 
amongst us once again !” said Bessy. 

“It is George who is bringing her here; I am sure of that,’’ returned 
Janet. ‘‘ She was so concerned about his illness. She wants to see him, 
now he is getting better. George was always her favourite.” 

‘“‘ How is George this morning?” inquired Thomas Godolphin. 

“ George is alive,” replied a voice from the door, which had opened. 
There stood George himself, 

Alive decidedly ; but weak and wan still. He could walk with the 
help of one stick now. 

“If I don’t make an effort—as somebody says, in that bookcase—I 
may remain a puny invalid, like a woman. | thought I’d try and surprise 
you.” 
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They made ready a place for him, and puta chair, and set good things 
before Sos all in affectionate eagerness, But George Godolphin could 
not accomplish much breakfast yet. ‘‘ My appetite is capricious, Janet,” 
he observed. ‘I think to-morrow I will try chocolate and milk.”’ 

* A cup can be made at once, George, if you would like it.” 

*‘ No, I don’t care about it now. I suppose the doctors are right: that 
I can’t get into proper order again, without change. A dull time of it, 
I shall have, whatever place they may exile me to.” 

A question had been mooted, bringing somewhat of vexation in its 
discussion, touching the accompanying of George. Whether he should 
be accompanied at all, in what he was pleased to term his exile: and, if 
so, by whom. Janet could not go; or thought she could not: Ashly- 
dyat wanted her. Bessy was deep in her schools, her district visiting, in 
parish affairs generally, and openly said she did not care to quit them 
just now. Cecil was perfectly ready and willing. Had George been 
going to the wilds of Africa, Cecil would have entered on the journey 
with enthusiasm: the outer world had attractions for Cecil and her 
inexperience. But Janet did not deem it expedient to trust pretty Cecil 
to the sole guardianship of thoughtless George, and that was put down 
ere Cecil had well spoken of it. George’s private opinion was—and he 
spoke it publicly—that he should be better without any of them, than 
with them; that they would “only be a bother.” On one point, he 
turned entirely restive. Janet’s idea had been to despatch Margery with 
him ; to see after his comforts, his medicines, his warm beds, and his 
beef-tea. Not if he knew it, George answered. Why not set him up 
with a staff of women at once—a lady’s-maid, and a nurse from the 
hospitals, in addition to Margery? And he was pleased to indulge in so 
much ridicule upon the point, as to anger Janet and offend Margery. 

“*T wish I knew some fellow who was going yachting for the next six 
months, and would give me boat-room,” observed George, stirring his tea 
listlessly. 

* That would be an improvement!” said Janet, speaking in satire. 
“‘ Six months’ sea-sickness and sea-wetting would about do for you what 
the fever has left undone.” 

“ So it might,” said George. ‘ Only that we get over sea-sickness in 
a couple of days, and sea-wettings are healthy. However, don’t let it 
disturb your placidity : the yacht is wanting, and I am not likely to get 
the opportunity of trying it. No thank you, Janet”—rejecting a plate 
she was offering him—‘“ I cannot eat it.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Briscow comes to-day, George,” observed Bessy. “Janet is 
going to meet her at the station at three. She is coming purposely to 
see you.” 

“ Very amiable of the old lady !” responded George. * What’s she like, 
Janet? Ihave forgotten her. Does she wear a front, or her own grey 
locks ?” 

Cecil laughed. Janet administered a reproof: to George for his 
ridicule, to Cecil for laughing at it. ‘ You will see what she is like, if 
you wait patiently until dinner-time, George.” 

“I fear the pleasure will have to be deferred a little later,” returned 
George. “Iam going out to dinner.” 

“ Nay, George,” quickly returned Janet, “ but you must be at home 
or dinner to-day.”’ 
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“| have promised to go out, Janet.” 

Even Thomas looked surprised. George was not yet in precisely going- 
out-to-dinner condition. 

‘*] have promised Mrs. Verrall to get as far as the Folly this afternoon, 
and stay to dine with them. En famille, you know.” 

‘Mr. Verrall is not at home,” said Bessy, quickly, 

‘* But she and Charlotte are,” responded George. 

‘You know you must not be out in the night air, George.” 

*‘T shall be home by sundown; or thereabouts. Not that the night 
air would hurt me now.” 

“The doctors say it would, George,”’ urged Bessy. 

‘‘ Of course they do. Doctors must croak, or how would their trade go 
on? They intend dining at five to accommodate me. I shall not stay 
afterwards.” 

‘* You cannot partake of rich dishes yet,” urged Bessy again. 

**Bien entendu. Mrs. Verrall has ordered an array of invalid ones : 
mutton-broth 4 l'eau, and boiled whiting au naturel,” responded George, 
who appeared to have an answer ready for all dissentient propositions. 

Janet interposed, looking and speaking very gravely. ‘ George, it 
will be a great mark of disrespect to Mrs. Briscow, the lifelong friend of 
your father and your mother, not to be at home to sit at table with her 
the first day she is here. Only one thing could excuse your absence— 
urgent business. And, that, you have not to plead.” 

George answered tartly. He was weak from his recent illness, and, 
hike many others under the same circumstances, did not relish being 
crossed in trifles. ‘Janet, you are unreasonable. As if it were requisite 
that I should break a promise, just for the purpose of dining with an old 
woman! There'll be plenty of other days that I can dine with her. And 
I shall be at home this evening before you have well risen from table.” 

‘IT beg you to speak of Mrs. Briscow with more respect, George. It 
cannot matter whether you stay at the Verralls to-day or another day,” 
persisted Janet. 

“Tt matters tome. I have set my mind upon it. You can tell Mrs. 
Briscow that it was an engagement entered into before I knew she would 
be here: that I would not have made it, had I known. As I would 
not.” 

‘“T'd not say a word against it, were it an engagement of consequence. 
You can go to the Folly any day.” 

*‘ But I choose to go to-day,” said George. 

Janet fixed her deep eyes upon him, her gaze one of sad penetration, 
her voice changed to one of mourning. ‘ Have those women fixed a 
spell upon ye, lad ?” 

It drove away George’s ill humour. He burst into a laugh, and re- 
turned the gaze: openlyenough. “ Not they, Janet. Mrs. Verrall may 
have spells to cast, for aught I know: it’s Verrall’s business, not mine: 
but they have certainly not been directed to me. And Charlotte e 

‘“‘ Ay,” put in Janet, in a lower tone, “ what of Charlotte Pain ?”’ 

“This, Janet. That I can steer clear of any spells cast by Charlotte 
Pain. Not but what I admire Charlotte very much,”’ he added, in a little 
spirit of mischief. ‘I assure you I am quite a slave to her fascinations.” 

‘“‘ Keep you out of her fascinations, lad,” returned Janet, in a tone of 
solemn meaning. “ It is my first and best advice to you.” 
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“Twill, Janet, when I find them grow dangerous.” 

Janet said no more. There was that e ion on her countenance 
which they well knew ; telling of grievous dissatisfaction. Thomas rose. 
He had finished his breakfast. 

*“ You will be home to dinner ?” Janet said to him, with emphasis, as 
he prepared to leave. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, turning to her with a slight gesture of 
surprise. “I generally do come home to it, Janet.” 

“Ay.” And Janet sat beating her foot on the floor softly and slowly. 
As was her custom when in disquietude, or in deep thought. 

The rising earlier than his strength was as yet equal to, told upon 
George Godolphin: and by the middle of the day he felt so full of 
weariness and lassitude, that he was glad to throw himself on the sofa 
in the large drawing-room, quiet and unoccupied then. Pushing the 
couch, first of all, with his feeble powers, close to the window, that he 
might be in the sunshine. The warm sunshine was grateful to him. 
Here he dropped asleep, and only woke from it considerably later, at the 
entrance of Cecil. 

Cecil was dressed for the day. Ina thin, flowing black dress, a jet 
necklace on her slender neck, jet bracelets on her fair arms. A fair 
flower was Cecilia Godolphin: none fairer within all the precincts of 
Prior’s Ash. She knelt down by George and kissed him. 

“We have been in to glance at you two or three times, George. 
Margery has got something nice for you, and would have aroused you 
to take it, only she says sleep will do you as much good as food.” 

“«'What’s the time?” asked George, too indolent to take his own 
watch from his pocket. 

“ Half-past three.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” cried George, partially starting up. “It ean’t be so 
late as that.” 

“Tt is, indeed. Janet has just driven off to the railway. Don’t rise 
this minute; you are all in a perspiration.” 

“7 wonder Janet let me sleep so long !” 

“Why should she not? Janet has been very busy all day, and 
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“ Cross ?”’ put in George. 

“‘] was going to say, silent,” replied Cecil. “ You vexed her this 
morning, George.” 

“There was nothing that she need have been vexed at,” responded 
Mr. George. 

Cecil remained for a few moments without speaking. “I think Janet 
is afraid of Charlotte Pain,’’ she presently said. 

“ Afraid of Charlotte Pain! In what way?” 

“‘ George” —lowering her voice, and running her fingers caressingly 
through his bright hair as he lay—“I wish you would let me ask you 
something.” 

** Ask away,” replied George. 

“ Ay, but will you answer me ?” 

“That depends,” he laughed. ‘“ Ask away, Cely.” 

“ Zs there anything between you and Charlotte Pain i“ 

“Plenty,” returned George, in the lightest possible tone. “ Like 
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there is between me and a dozen more young ladies. Charlotte, hap- 
pening to be the nearest, gets most of me just now.” 

* Plenty of what ?” 

“ Talking and laughing and gossip. That’s about the extent of it, 
pretty Cely.” 

Cecil wished he would be more serious. “Shall you be likely to 
— her?” she breathed. ; 

“ Just as likely as I shall be to marry you.” And he spoke seriously 
now. 

Cecil drew a sigh of relief. Then, George, I will tell you what it 
is that has helped to vex Janet. You know our servants get talking to 
Mrs. Verrall’s, and her servants to ours. And the news was brought 
here that Charlotte Pain has said she should probably be going on a 
journey : a journey abroad, for six months or so: somewhere where she 
should stop the winter. Margery told Janet: and—and——” 

“ You construed it, between you, that Charlotte was going to be a 
partner in my exile! What droll people you must all be!” 

“ Why, George ?”’ 

“Why! Are wedding toilettes got up in that hasty fashion, Miss 
Cecil? I must be away ina fortnight. It would take you ladies longer 
to fix upon your orange wreath alone.” 

“‘ There’s no doubt, George, that Charlotte Pain was heard to say it.” 

“ T don’t know what she may have been heard to say. It could have 
borne no reference to my movements, Cecil ?” 

“Well ?” 

“‘ Did you ever hear of old Max’s hounds losing their scent ?”, 

“ No——I don’t know. What do you mean ?” 

And while George Godolphin was laughing at her puzzled look, 
Margery came in. ‘Be you a’most famished, Mr. George? How 
could you think of dropping off to sleep till you had had something to 
sustain you ?” 

“ We often do things that we don’t ‘think’ to do, Margery,” quoth 
he, as he rose from the sofa. 

Nothing more true, Mr. George Godolphin. 

Ere long he was on his way to Mrs. Verrall’s. Notwithstanding 
Janet’s displeasure, he had no idea of foregoing his engagement. The 
society of two attractive women had more charms for listless George, 
than quiet Ashlydyat. It was a lovely afternoon, less hot than it had 
been of late, and George really enjoyed it. He was beginning to walk 
so much better. That long sleep had rested and refreshed him, and he 
believed that he could walk well into Prior’s Ash. “ I'll try it to- 
morrow,” thought George. 

Up the steps, over the terrace, across to the open windows of the 
Folly. It was the easiest way in, and George was not given to use 
unnecessary ceremony. He supposed he might find the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and he stepped over the window’s threshold. 

Only one was there. Charlotte. She did not see him enter. She 
was before a pier-glass, holding up her dog, King Charley, that he might 
snarl and bark at the imaginary King Charley in the glass. That other 
dog of hers, the ugly Scotch terrier which you have heard of before, and 
a third, looking something like a bull-dog, were leaping and howling at 
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her feet. It would appear that nothing pleased Charlotte better than the 
putting her dogs into a fury. Charlotte wore a dark blue silk dress with 
shaded flounces, and a lighter blue silk jacket; the latter, ornamented 
with braidings and buttons of silver, somewhat after the fashion of her 
green riding-habit, and as tight to the shape as that was. A well- 
formed shape !—and George Godolphin thought so, as she stood with her 
arms lifted, setting the dog at the glass. 

“Hi, King! Seize him, Charley! Go at him!—hiss! Let fly at 
him, dog! Tear him! bite him!—hiss-ss-ss!——”’ 

The noisy reception by the other dogs of Mr. George Godolphin, 
brought the young lady’s words and her pretty employment to a stand- 
still. She released the prisoned dog from her arms, letting him drop 
anywhere, and turned to George Godolphin. 

“ Have you come at last? I had given you up! I expected you an 
hour and a half ago.” 

“ And, to while away the time you set your dogs on to snarl and 
fight!’ returned he, as he took her hand. “I wonder you don’t go 
distracted with the noise, Charlotte !”’ 

“You don’t like dogs! I often tell you so.” 

“Yes I do—in their proper places.” 

Charlotte turned from him with a pout. The terrier jumped upon her. 

“Down, Pluto, down! There’s a gentleman here who thinks I ought 
to hold you poor dogs at arms’ length.” 

“ At the yard’s length, if you please, Charlotte,” corrected George, 
who did not feel inclined to compromise his words. ‘“ Hark at them! 
they may be heard at Prior’s Ash.” 

* And his name’s George Godolphin, good Pluto!” went on Charlotte, 
doing all she possibly could, in a quiet way, to excite the dogs. ‘* Down, 
then, Pluto! down!” 

‘“*T should muzzle you, Mr. Pluto, if you were mine,” cried George, as 
the dog jumped up at him furiously, and then turned to attack his former 
adversary. ‘‘ Pluto!” he continued, meaningly ; “who gave him that 
name, Charlotte ?”’ 

“JT did,” avowed Charlotte. “And I named this other one King 
Charley, in accordance with his species. And this one is Deuce. What 
have you to say against the names?” 

“ Nothing,” said George. ‘I think them very good, appropriate 
names,” he added, his lips parting. 

They were certainly very good dogs—if to make a most excruciating 
noise constitutes goodness. George Godolphin, his nerves in a shattered 
state, lifted his hand wearily to his forehead. It brought Charlotte Pain 
to her recollection. 

“Oh, George, I forgot! I did, really! I forgot you were not as 
strong yet as the rest of us. Be quiet, then, you three horrid brutes! 
Be quiet, will you! Get off, and quarrel outside.” 

Using her pointed toe rather liberally, Charlotte set herself to scatter 
the dogs. They were not very obedient. As soon as one was got out 
another sprung in, the noise never ceasing. Charlotte snatched up a 
basket of macaroons that happened to be on a side-table, and scattered 
the cakes on the terrace. ‘ There! quarrel and fight over those !’’ 

She put down the empty basket, closed the window to shut out the 
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noise, and turned to George. Pulling her dress out on either side, after 
the manner once in vogue for ancient. ball-rooms, she dropped him an 
elaborate curtsey. 

‘Mr. George Godolphin, what honour do you suppose is thrust upon 
me to-day ?” 

“You must tell me, Chariotte, if it’s one you wish me to know,” 
he answered. “I can never attempt to guess when I feel tired, as I 
do now.” 

‘Your walk has tired you ?” 

“TI suppose it has. Though I thought how well I felt as I came 
along.” 

“ The great honour of entertaining you, all by my own self, is delegated 
to me,” cried Charlotte, gaily, dropping another curtsey. ‘I hope we 
shall not quarrel, as those dogs are doing.” 

“The honour of entertaining me!” he repeated, not catching her 
meaning. “ Entertaining me for what?” 

“For dinner, sir. Mrs. Verrall has gone to London.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. He did not believe her. 

Charlotte nodded conclusively. ‘“ She went at mid-day.” 

“ But what took her away so suddenly?” exclaimed George, in sur- 
prise. ‘ She had no intention yesterday of going.” 

“A freak. Or, impulse—if you like the word better. Kate rarely 
acts upon anything else. She has been expecting Verrall home these 
last three days: but he has neither come nor written: and this morning, 
after the post was in, she suddenly declared she’d go to town, and see 
what was keeping him.” 

“They may cross each other on the road.” 

“Of course they may: and Kate have her journey for her pains. 
That’s nothing to her: she likes travelling. ‘What am I to do with 
Mr. George Godolphin? Entertain him?’ I said to her. ‘I suppose 
you can contrive to do it,’ she answered. ‘I suppose I could,’ I said. 
‘But, what about it’s being proper?’ I asked,” added Charlotte, with a 
demure glance at George. ‘‘ Oh,’ said Kate, ‘its proper enough, poor 
sick fellow: it would never do to disappoint him.’ Therefore, sir, please 
— care that you behave properly, considering that a young lady is your 
1ostess.”” 

She threw a laughing glance at George ; and, sitting down at the table, 
took a pack of beautifully painted cards from an ivory box, and began 
that delectable game that the French call ‘‘ La patience.” George watched 
her from the sofa where he was sitting. A certain thought had darted 
into his mind. What fit of prudence called it up? Did he think of 
Charlotte’s benefit ?—or of his own? Did the recollection of what Cecil 
had whispered actuate him? ‘There’s no telling. It was very far indeed 
from George Godolphin’s intention to make a wife of Charlotte Pain, and 
he may have deemed it well to avoid all situations where he might com- 
promise himself by a hasty word. Such words are more easily dropped 
than taken up again. Or perhaps George, free and careless though he 
was, reflected that it was not altogether the thing for Charlotte Pain to 
entertain him alone. With all his faults, George Godolphin was a 
gentleman: and Charlotte was not altogether constituted for a gentle- 
man’s wife. 
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**T am glad of it, Charlotte,” he remarked. “I shall now have to 
make excuses to one only, instead of to two. I came to ask Mrs. Verrall 
to allow me to break through my engagement.” 

Charlotte had a knave in her hand, pondering where she could place 
it. She dropped it in her surprise. 

“T must dine at home to-day, Charlotte, An old friend of my father 
and mother’s, Mrs. Briscow, is arriving for dinner. I cannot be absent.” 

The flush deepened on Charlotte’s face. “It is unkind of you!” she 
resentfully said. ‘“ But I knew, before, what your promises are worth.”’ 

“Unkind? But, Charlotte, I did not know until this morning that 
Mrs. Briscow was coming. There’s nothing unkind about it.” 

“It is unkind!” flashed Charlotte. «If you were not unkind, you 
would not leave me here by myself, to pass a solitary evening, and play 
at this wretched patience.” 

“ But I am not going to leave you here. I wish to take you back with 
me to Ashlydyat to dinner. If you will put on your bonnet, we can be 
walking thither at once.” 

“ You did not come, intending to ask me.’ 

“T did not. I did not know that Mrs. V orrall would be absent. _ But 
I ask you now, being alone as you say. And I intend to take you.” 

** What will Miss Godolphin say?” 

** Miss Godolphin will be very happy to see you.’” Which little asser- 
tion Mr. George knew to contain more of politeness than truth. “ Will 
you get ready, Charlotte. I must be returning.” 

Charlotte pushed the cards from her in a heap, and came and stood 
before George Godolphin, turning herself about for his inspection. 
“ Shall I do without further embellishment ?” she asked. 

“ Admirably,’”’ gallantly returned George. ‘‘ Why dress more for 
Ashlydyat than you would for home ?”’ 

Charlotte marched to the glass, and surveyed herself. ‘ Just some- 
thing in my hair,” she said, ringing the bell. 

A maid came in by her desire, and fastened some blue and silver 
flowers in her hair. Charlotte Pain wore her hair capriciously : rarely 
two days alike. To-day it was all strained back from the face, that most 
trying of all styles, let the features be ever so pretty. A shawl was 
thrown over her shoulders, and then she turned to George. 

**T am ready now. 

‘But your bonnet?” returned that gentleman, who had looked on 
with laughing eyes at the mysteries of the hair-dressing. 

“J shall not put on a bonnet,” she said. “They can bring it to me 
at Ashlydyat, for returning at night. People w on ‘t meet us: the road’s 
not a public road. And if ie: should meet us,” she added, laughing, 
“they will rejoice in the opportunity of seeing me abroad like this. It 
will be food for Prior’s Ash.” 

So they started. Charlotte would not take his arm: she said he must 
take hers: that he needed support, and she did not. That, George 
would not agree to: and they strolled on, side by side, resting on benches 

between whiles. George found he had not much to boast of yet, in the 
way of strength. 
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Il. 


AN INVITATION TO ALL SOULS’ RECTORY. 


“ Wuo’s this, coming up?” exclaimed Charlotte, when they had nearly 
gained Ashlydyat, and were resting for the last time. 

George followed the direction of her eyes. Advancing towards Ashly- 
dyat, was a lady, her bright grey silk dress gleaming in the sun, a light 
Cashmere shaw! folded round her. There was no mistaking the lady-like 
figure of Mrs. Hastings. 

“Don’t you see who it is?” said George. 

“Tdo now. Is she to be one of your dinner-party?” 

* Not that I am aware of.” 

Mrs. Hastings joined them. She sat down on the bench by George’s 
side, affectionately inquiring into his state of health, speaking kindly 
and truthfully her pleasure at seeing him, so far, well again. What- 
ever prejudice may have been taken against George Godolphin by the 
rector of All Souls’, it did not extend to his wife. She liked him much. 

“T am getting on famously,” said George, in a merry tone. ‘I 
have promoted myself now to one stick: until yesterday, 1 was forced 
to be embellished with two. You are going to Ashlydyat, Mrs. Has- 
tings ?” 

“T wish to say a few words to Bessy. We have discovered something 
not pleasant relating to one of the schools, in which the under-mistress 
is mixed up. A good deal of deceit has been going on, in fact. Mr. 
Hastings said Bessy should hear of it at once: that she was as much in- 
terested in itas we are. Sol came up.” 

Mrs. Hastings, in speaking, had taken two or three glances at Char- 
lotte’s head. That young lady set herself to explain. Mr. George 
Godolphin had given her an impromptu invitation to go back with him 
to dine at Ashlydyat. 

Then George explained. That he had been engaged to dine at the 
Folly ; but he found, on arriving, that Mrs. Verrall had departed for 
London, ‘ My friends are all kind to me, Mrs. Hastings,” he observed. 
“They insist upon it that the change of a few hours must be of 
benefit to me, and encumber themselves with the troubles of a creachy 
invalid.” 

“Tam sure there’s nothing like change and amusement for one, grow- 
ing convalescent,” said Charlotte. 

Will you let us contribute in some little way toit ?’’ asked Mrs. Has- 
tings of George. ‘If a few hours’ sojourn in our dull house would be 
agreeable to you, you know that we should only be too happy for you to 
try it.” 

X I should like it of all things,” cried George, impulsively. “ I cannot 
walk far yet, without resting, and it is pleasant to sit a few hours at my 
walk’s end, before I begin to start back again. I shall soon extend my 
journeys to Prior’s Ash.” 

“Then come to us the first day that you feel yourself able to get as 
far. You will always find some of us at home. We will dine at any 
hour you like, and you shall choose your own dinner.” 
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“ A bargain,” said George. 

They rose to pursue their way to Ashlydyat. Mrs. Hastings offered 
her arm to George, and he took it with thanks. ‘ He would not take 
mine!’ thought Charlotte, and she flashed an angry glance at him. 

The fact was, that for some considerable time Charlotte Pain had put 
Maria Hastings nearly out of her head, as regarded her relations to 
George Godolphin. Whatever cause she may have seen at Broomhead 
to believe he was attached to Maria, the impression had since faded away. 
In the spring, before his illness, George had been much more with her 
than with Maria. This was not entirely George’s fault: the rectory did 
not court him: Charlotte Pain and the Folly did. A week had now 
passed since Mr. Verrall’s departure for town, when George and his two 
sticks appeared at the Folly for the first time after his illness; and, not a 
day of that week since but George and Charlotte had met. Altogether, 
her hopes of winning the prize had gone up to enthusiastic heat: and 
Charlotte believed the greatest prize in the world—taking all his advan- 
tages collectively—to be George Godolphin. 

George went at once to his sister Janet’s chamber. She was in it, 
making herself ready for dinner, after bringing her aged guest, Mrs. 
Briscow, from the station. He knocked at the door with-his stick, and 
was told to enter. 

Janet was before the glass in her black silk dress trimmed heavily with 
crape still. She was putting on her sober cap, a white one, with black 
ribbons interspersed. Janet Godolphin had taken to wear caps at thirty 
years of age: her hair, like Thomas’s, was thin; and she was not troubled 
with cares of making herself appear younger than she was. 

** Come in, George,” she said, turning to him without any appearance 
of surprise. 

* See how good I am, Janet!” he cried, throwing himself wearily into 
achair. “I have come back to dine with you.” 

“ T saw you from the window. You have been walking too far !”’ 

“Only to the Folly and back. But I sauntered about, looking at the 
flowers, and that tires one far worse than bearing on steadily.” 

“Ay. Lie yourself down on that couch at full length, lad. Mrs. 
Hastings is here, I see. And—was that other Charlotte Pain?” 

‘* Yes,” replied George, disregarding the injunction to lie down. 

“ Did she come from the Folly in that guise P—Nothing on her head, 
but those flowers? I could see no bonnet, even in her hand.” 

“It is to be sent after her. Janet”—passing by quickly the other 
matter—“ she has come to dine with us.” 

Miss Godolphin turned round in amazement, and fixed her eyes re- 
proachfully on George. ‘To dine with us?—to-day ? Have you been 
asking her P”’ 

“ Janet, I could not well help myself. When I got to Lady Godol- 
phin’s Folly, I found Charlotte alone: Mrs. Verrall has departed for 
town. To break through my engagement there, I proposed that Char- 
lotte should come here.” 

“Nay,” said Janet, “your engagement was already broken, if Mrs. 
Verrall was away.” 

“Not so. Charlotte expected me to remain.” 
“ Herself your sole entertainer ?” 
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“ T suppose so.” 

A severe expression arose to Miss Godolphin’s lips, and remained 
there. ‘It is most unsuitable, Charlotte Pain’s being here to-day,” she 
resumed. ‘The changes which have taken place render our meeting 
with Mrs. Briscow a sad one: no stranger ought to be at table. Least 
of all, Charlotte Pain. Her conversation is at times unfeminine.” 

“‘ How can you say so, Janet ?” he involuntarily exclaimed. 

*‘ Should she launch into some of her favourite topics, her riding and 
her horses and her dogs, it will sound unfeminine to Mrs. Briscow’s ears. 
In her young days—in my days also, George, for the matter of that— 
these subjects were deemed more suitable to men’s lips than to young 
women’s.” 

“I will tell her the good lady is of the antediluvian school, and drop 
her a hint to mind her manners,” cried George, with the mocking ex- 
pression that Janet never liked. 

“George, had your mother lived, it would have been a sore day to 
her, the one that brought the news that you had fixed your mind on 
Charlotte Pain.” 

‘It was not to my father, at any rate,” George could not hel saying. 

‘¢ And, was it possible that you did not see how Charlotte Pain played 
her cards before your father?” resumed Janet. ‘ Not a word, that could 
offend his prejudices as a refined gentleman, did she ever suffer to drop. 
I saw; if you did not.” 

“You manage to see a great deal that the rest of us don’t, Janet. Or 
you fancy that you do.” 

“Tt is no fancy, lad. I’d not like to discourage a thing that you 
have set your heart upon; I’d rather go a mile out of my way than do 
it: but I stand next door to a mother to you, and I can but warn you 
that you will repent it, if you ever suffer Charlotte Pain to be more to 
you than she now is.” 

George rose. “If you'll suffer Charlotte to be one of us to-day with 
a good grace, Janet, I'll tell you a secret.” 

‘“‘ Eh, lad, but I must suffer her. Have not ye brought her here?” 

‘But with a good grace, Janet.” 

“It’s of little consequence, that,” said Janet. ‘I shall not receive a 
guest at my table with a frown upon my brow.” 

“Then now I'll set your mind at rest, Janet. It has never been my 
intention to marry Charlotte Pain : and—so far as I believe at present— 
it never will be.” 

Janet Godolphin’s heart leaped within her. “I’m thankful to hear 
it!” she said, in a low tone. “Then she’s not going with you abroad, 
George ?”’ 

“‘Scarcely,” returned George. And he laughed at the notion as he 
quitted the room. 

The dinner went off pleasantly. Mrs. Briscow was a charming old 
lady, although she was of the “ antediluvian” school, and Charlotte was 
on her best behaviour, and half fascinated Mrs. Briscow. George, like 
a trespassing child, received several hints from Janet that bed might be 
desirable for him, but he ingeniously ignored them, and sat on. Char- 
lotte’s bonnet and an attendant arrived, and Thomas Godolphin put on 
his hat to see her to the Folly. 
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“T need not trouble you, Mr. Godolphin. I shall not get run away 
with.” 

— it will be as well that I should see you do not,” said he, 
smiling. 

It was scarcely dark. The clock had not struck ten, and the night 
was starlight. Thomas Godolphin gave her his arm, and the maid 
walked behind them. 

“ Let us take the path by the ash trees!’’ Charlotte exclaimed. 

“ It is farther round.” 

“Not much farther. I often feel a sort of superstitious hankering to 
look at the Dark Plain at night: but I feel timid at going thither alone. 
Since the time that I saw something there.”’ 

“ What did you see ?” 

“ The shadow that people talk of. I know I saw it, and you need not 
smile at me, Mr. Godolphin. This is the turning. Let us go!” 

Thus urged—for Charlotte went that way and pulled him with her— 
Thomas Godolphin had no plea for declining. And they shortly 
emerged from the trees in view of the Dark Plain. Charlotte halted. 
“ Tam looking for the shadow,” she said. 

“TI do not see any shadow,” remarked Thomas Godolphin. And it 
was now his turn to draw her on: which he did, when she had apparently 
satisfied herself. There was no appearance of any shadow ; of anything 
unusual. The arch and the gorse-bushes were tolerably visible in the 
starlight: nothing else. Thomas drew her on, the smile, which looked 
like an incredulous one, still hovering on his lips. 

“T suppose it will not do for me to ask you in, as there’s nobody at 
home,” said Charlotte, with one of her lapses into freedom, when they 
arrived at the Folly. 

“Thank you. I cannot stay to-night.” 

He shook hands with her and turned away. Charlotte stood for a few 
moments, and then turned on her heel and entered the hall. The first 
thing that caught her notice was a hat; next a travelling coat. They 
had not been there when she left, that afternoon. 

“Then Verrall’s back !’’ she mentally exelaimed. 

Hasting into the dining-room, she saw, seated at a table, drinking 
brandy-and-water, not Mr. Verrall, but Rodolf Pain. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Charlotte, with more of surprise in her 
tone than satisfaction, “have you come ?” 

“ Come to find an empty house,” rejoined Mr. Pain. ‘‘ Where’s Mrs. 
Verrall? They tell me she is gone to London.” 

“ She is,” replied Charlotte. ‘ Verrall neither came back nor wrote ; 
she got a restless fit upon her, and started off this morning to him.” 

“ Verrall won’t thank her,” observed Mr. Pain. “He is up to his eyes 
in business.” 

‘Good or bad business ?” asked Charlotte. 

“Both. We have got into a mess, and Verrall’s not yet out of it.” 

“ Through what? Through whom ?” she questioned. 

Rodolf Pain gave his shoulders an upward jerk, as if he had been a 

Frenchman. “It need not trouble you, Charlotte.” 
‘Some one came down here from London a week ago ; a Mr. Appleby. 
Is it through him? Verrall seemed strangely put out at his coming.” 
Mr. Pain nodded his head. “They were such idiots in the office as to 
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give Appleby the address here. I have seen Verrall in a tolerable 


ion once or twice in my life; but I never saw him in such a one as 

went into when he came up. They'll not forget it in a hurry. He 
lays the blame on me, remotely ; says I must have left a letter about with 
the address on it. I know I have done nothing of the sort.” 

“ But what is it, Rodolf? Anything very bad ?” 

“Bad enough. But it can remedied. Let Verrall alone for 
getting out of pits. I wish, though, we had never set eyes on that fellow, 
Applery Yr 

“Tell me about it, Rodolf.” 

Mr. Rodolf declined. “ You could do no good,” said he, “ and business 
is not fitted for ladies’ ears.” 

“TI don’t care to know it,” said Charlotte. “ It’s no concern of mine: 
but, somehow, that man Appleby interested me. As to business not 
being fitted for my ears, I should make a better hand at business than 
some of you men make.” 

“Upon my word I think you would, Charlotte. I have often said it. 
But you are one in a thousand.” 

‘“‘ Have you had anything to eat since you came in?” 

“They brought me some supper. It has just gone away.” 

*‘T had better inquire whether there’s a room ready ?”’ she remarked, 
moving towards the bell. | 

“It’s all done, Charlotte. I have told them I have come to stay. i 
Just sit down, and let me talk to you.” 

“ Shall you stay long?” 

“T can’t tell till I hear from Verrall to-morrow. I may be leaving 
again to-morrow night, or I may be here for interminable weeks. The . 
office is to be clear of Mr. Verrall just now, do you understand ?”’ | 

Charlotte apparently did understand. She took her seat in a chair 
near, listlessly enough. Something in her manner would have told an 
accurate observer that she could very well have dispensed with the com- 
pany of Rodolf Pain. He, however, saw nothing of that. He took his 
cigar-case from his pocket, selected a cigar, and then, by way of sport, | 
held the case out to Charlotte. 4 

* Will you take one ?” 

For answer, she dashed it out of his hand half way across the room. 

And she did it in anger, too. 

** How unequal you are!” he exclaimed, as he rose to piek up his pro- i 
perty. ‘‘ There are times when you can take a joke pleasantly, and laugh 1 
at it.”’ i, 

He sat down again, lighted his cigar, and smoked a few minutes in 
silence. Then he turned toher. “ Don’t you think it is time, Charlotte, 
that you and I brought ourselves to an anchor?” | 

- No, I don’t,” she bluntly answered. 4 

“ But I say it is,” he resumed. ‘“ And I mean it to be done.” 4 

“ You mean !” 

Something in the tone aroused him, and he gazed at her with surprise. 

“ You are not going from your promise, Charlotte !” 

“I don’t remember that I made any distinct promise,” said she. 

Mr. Rodolf Pain grew heated. ‘You know that you did, Charlotte. 
You know that you engaged yourself irrevocably to me——” 
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“ Irrevocably!” she slightingly interrupted. “‘ How you misappropriate 
words |” 

‘Tt was as irrevocable as a promise can be. Have you not led me on, 
this twelvemonth past, believing month after month that you would be 
my wife the next? And, month after month, you have put me off upon 
the most frivolous pretexts !” 

He rose as he spoke, drew up his little figure to its utmost height in 
his excitement, and pushed back his light hair from his small insignificant 
face. A face that betrayed not too much strength of any sort, physical, 
moral, or intellectual. Charlotte retained unbroken calmness. 

“ Rodolf, I don’t think it would do,” she said, with an air of reasoning 
candour. ‘I have thought it over and over, and that’s why I have put 
you off. It is not well that we should all be so closely connected together. 
Better get new ties, that will shelter us, in case a—a———” 

“ A what?” asked Rodolf Pain, his eyes strained on Charlotte through 
their very light lashes. 

“In case a smash comes. That—if we are all in the same boat— 
would ruin us all. Better that you and I should form other connexions.” 

“You are talking great nonsense,” he angrily said. “A smash !—to 
us! Can’t you trust Verrall better than that?” 

“ Why, you say that, even at this present moment 

** You are wrong, Charlotte,” he vehemently interrupted ; “ you mis- 
understood me entirely. Things go wrong in business temporarily ; they 
must do so in business of all sorts; but they right themselves again. 
Why! do you know what Verrall made last year?” 

* A great deal.” 

* My little petty share was two thousand pounds: and that is as a drop 
of water to the ocean, compared with his. Whatever has put you upon 
these foolish fancies ?”’ 

‘*‘ Prudence,”’ returned Charlotte. 

‘I don’t believe it,” was the plain answer. ‘ You are trying to blind 
me. You are laying yourself out for higher game, and, to shut my eyes, 
and gain time to see if you can play it out, you concoct a story of 
‘prudence’ to me. It’s one or the other of those Godolphins.” 

“The Godolphins !” mockingly repeated Charlotte. “ You are clever! 
The one will never marry as long as the world lasts ; the other’s dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed Rodolf Pain. 

‘As good as dead. He's like a ghost, and he is being sent off for an 
interminable period to some warmer climate. How ridiculous you are, 
Rodolf !” 

‘“* Charlotte, I'll take care of ways and means. I'll take care of you 
and your interests. Only fix the time when you will be mine.” 

“Then I won't, Rodolf. I don’t care to marry yet awhile. [I'll see 
about it when the next hunting season shall be over.’’ 

Rodolf Pain opened his eyes. “The hunting season!” he cried. 
** What has that to do with it ?” 

‘Were you my husband, you would be forbidding me to hunt; you 
don’t like my doing it now. So, for the present, I'll remain the mustress 
of my own actions.” 

“ Another lame excuse,” he said, knitting his brow. “ You will take 
very good care always to remain entire mistress of your own actions, 
whether married or single.” 
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Charlotte laughed, a ringing laugh of power. It spoke significantly 
enough to Mr. Rodolf Pain. He would have renewed the discussion, but 
<> ans declined, and shaking hands with him, wished him good 
night. 


III. 


A REVELATION TO ALL SOULS’ RECTOR. 


GEORGE GODOLPHIN was not long in availing himself of the invitation 
to All Souls’ rectory. The very day after it was given, he was on his 
way toit. He started with his stick: made one halt in a shop on his 
road, and arrived about twelve o'clock. 

Not a soul was at home but Maria. Mrs. Hastings, who had not ex- 
pected him for some days, for she did not suppose his strength would 
aliow him to get so far yet, had gone out with Grace. Mr. Hastings was 
‘in the church, and Maria was alone. 

She sat in that one pleasant room of the house, the long room looking 
to the lawn and the flower-beds. She looked so pretty, so refined, so 
quiet in her simple dress of white muslin spotted with violet, as she pur- 
sued her employment, that of drawing, never suspecting how she was 
going to be interrupted. 

The door of the porch stood open, as it often did in summer, and 
George Godolphin entered without the ceremony of knocking. The hall 
was well matted, and Maria did not hear him cross it. . A slight tap at 
the room door. 

“Come in,” said Maria, supposing it to be one of the servants. 

He came in and stood in the doorway, smiling down upon her. So 
shadowy, so thin! his face utterly pale, his dark blue eyes unnaturally 
large, his wavy hair damp with the exertion of walking. Maria’s heart 
stood still. She rose from her seat, unable to speak, the colour going 
and coming in her transparent skin ; and when she quietly moved forward 
to welcome him, her heart found its action again, and bounded on in 
tumultuous beats. ‘The very intensity of her emotion caused her de- 
meanour to be almost unnaturally still. 

*‘ Are you glad to see me, Maria?”’ 

It was the first time they had met since his illness ; the first time for 
more than four months. All that while separated ; all that while fearin 
that he was about to be removed by death! As he touched Maria, her 
emotion broke forth: she burst into tears: and surely it may be excused 
to her. 

He was scarcely less agitated. He clasped her tenderly to him, and 
kissed the tears from her face, his own eyelashes glistening. There was 
no great harm in it after all ; for, that each looked forward to the hope 
of being bound together at no great distance of time by nearer and 
dearer ties, was indisputable. At least, no harm would have come of it, 
if. Look at the window. 

They did. And there they saw the awful face of the rector glaring in 
upon them, and by its side, the more awful of the two, that of Charlotte 
Pain. 

Why had she followed George Godolphin to the rectory? Was she 
determined not to allow him a single chance to escape her? She, bearing 
in remembrance the compact with Mrs. Hastings, had watched George 
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Godolphin’s movements that morning from the windows of the Folly ; 
had watched the road leading from Ashlydyat to Prior's Ash. She saw 

and his stick go tottering down it: and by-and-by she put on 
her things and went out too, imperatively declining the escort of Mr. 
Rodolf Pain. 

Her intention was to make a call at the rectory—all unconscious, of 
course, that she should find Mr. George Godolphin there. By dint of a 
little by-play with Mrs. Hastings—who was too thoroughly a lady to be 
given to suspicion—she might get an invitation to remain also for the 
day. With these very laudable intentions Charlotte arrived opposite All 
Souls’ church, where she caught sight of the Reverend Mr. Hastings 
——e from its door. She crossed the churchyard, and aceosted 

“Is Mrs. Hastings at home, do you know? I am going to call upon 
her.” 

Now Charlotte was no great favourite of that gentleman’s: neverthe- 
less, being a gentleman, he answered her cordially as he shook her by the 
hand. He believed Mrs. Hastings and Grace were out, he said, but 
Maria was at home. 

“ T am moped to death !” exclaimed Charlotte, as she and Mr. Hastings 
entered the private gate to the rectory garden. ‘Mrs. Verrall is gone 
o London, and there am I! I came out intending to go the round of 
the town till I could find some Samaritans or other who would take com- 
passion on me, and let me stay an hour or two with them.” 

Mr. Hastings gave no particular reply. He did not make for the side 
door of the house, his usual entrance from the church, but turned towards 
the front, that he might usher in Charlotte in state. This took them by 
the windows of the drawing-room: and there they saw—what they did 
see. Mr. Hastings, in his astonishment, halted: Charlotte halted also, 
as you may be very sure. 

George was the first to see them, and a word of anger broke from his 
lips. Maria hastily raised her head from its resting-place—and felt 
almost as if she should die. To be seen thus by Charlotte Pain was bad 
enough: but by her strict father! Her face grew white. 

George Godolphin saw the signs. ‘My darling, only be calm! 
Leave all to me.” 

That an explanation was forced upon him somewhat prematurely, was 
undoubted. But it was no unwelcome explanation. Nay, in the second 
moment, he was deeming it the very best thing that could have happened : 
for certain visions of taking Maria with him into exile had crossed his 
brain latterly. He would try hard now to get them realised. It is true 
he would have preferred, all things considered, not to speak before Miss 
Charlotte Pain: but necessity, as you know, has no law. 

The rector came in at the door: Charlotte following. ‘Mr. George 
Godolphin !” he frigidly began ; but George interrupted what he would 
have further said. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, taking a step forward; “ allow me 
one word of explanation before you cast blame to me. I was about asking 
your daughter to be my wife. Will you give her to me ?” 

Mr. Hastings looked like a man confounded. That he was intensely 
surprised at the words was evident: perhaps he half doubted whether 
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Mr. George Godolphin was playing with him. He cast a severe glance 
at Maria. George had taken her on his arm, and she stood there before 
him, her head drooping, her eyelashes resting on her white cheek. As 
for Charlotte Pain ?—well, you should have seen her. 

Ah no, there was no deception. George was in true earnest, and Mr. 
Hastings saw that he was. His eyes were fixed beseechingly on those of 
_ ‘ret and emotion had brought the crimson hectic to his wasted 
cheek. 

“Do not blame Maria, sir,’ he resumed. “She is innocent of all 
offence, and dutiful as innocent. Were you to interpose your veto between 
us, and deny her to me, I know that she would obey you, even though 
the struggle killed her. Mr. Hastings, we have loved each other for 
some time past: and I should have spoken to you before, but for my 
iliness intervening. Will you give her to me at once, and let her share 
my exile ?” 

Mr. Hastings had no insuperable objection to George Godolphin. That 
report had given Mr. George credit for bushels and bushels of wild oats, 
which he would have to sow, was certain: but in this respect he was no 
worse than many others, and marriage is supposed to be a cure for 
youthful follies. Mr. Hastings had once suspected that Maria was ac- 
quiring more liking for George than was good for her: hence his repul- 
sion of George, for he believed that he was destined for Charlotte Pain, 
Even now, he could not comprehend how it was, and the prominent 
feeling of his mind was surprised perplexity. 

*“‘ I love her as my own life, sir. I will strive to render her happy.”’ 

“IT cannot understand it,” said Mr. Hastings, dropping his tone of 
anger. “I was under the impression—I beg your pardon, Miss Pain,” 
turning to her, “ but I was under the impression that you were engaged 
to Mr. George Godolphin.” 

If ever Charlotte Pain had need to fight for composure, she had dire 
need then. Her hopes were suddenly hurled to the ground, and she had 
the cruel mortification of hearing him whom she best loved, reject and 
spurn her for a long-hated rival. If her love for George Godolphin was 
not very deep or refined—and it was neither the one nor the other—she 
did love him after a fashion ; better, at any rate, than she loved anybody 
else. The position she would take up as George Godolphin’s wife was 
hurled from her ; and perhaps Miss Charlotte cared for that more than 
she did for George himself. The Verralls and their appearance of wealth 
were all very well in their places—as George had said by the dogs—but 
what were they, compared to the ancient Godolphins? There are 
moments which drive a woman to the verge of madness, and Charlotte 
was so driven now. Anything like control of temper was quite beyond 
her : and malevolence entered her heart. 

“T engaged to Mr. George Godolphin!” she echoed, taking up the 
rector’s words in a shrieking tone, which she could not have helped had 
her life depended on it. “ Engaged to a married man? ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Hastings.”’ 

‘A married man!” repeated the puzzled rector. Whilst George 
turned his questioning eyes upon her. 

“Yes, a married man,” she continued, her throat heaving, her breath 
panting. “They may have chosen to hoodwink you, to blind you, Mr. 
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Hastings, but I saw what I saw. When your daughter—innocent Miss 
Maria, there—came home from Scotland, she had been married to George 
Godolphin. A false priest, a sort of Gretna Green man, had married 
them: and I saw it done. J engaged to George Godolphin !” 

Charlotte Pain knew that the words were false: called up to gratify 
her rage in that angry moment. Scarcely anything else that she could 
conjure up would so have told upon the rector. In his straightforward 
right doing, to his practical mind of sense, a clandestine marriage ap- 

ared one of the cardinal sins. His face turned pale, and his eye 
flashed as he grasped Maria’s shoulder. 

“ Girl! is this so?” 

“Oh, papa, no!” returned Maria, with streaming eyes. “It is a 
wicked uutruth. Charlotte! to tell such an untruth is wicked. Papa, I 
affirm to you——” 

“ Hush, my dearest,” interposed George, “let me deal with this. Mr. 
Hastings, it is a thing that you need scarcely ask of Maria—whether it 
is true, or untrue. Is she one, think you, to enter into a clandestine 
marriage? You know better, sir. Nothing has ever passed between 
myself and Maria more than has passed before you this day. Were I 
base enough to solicit her to enter into one—and you need not think of 
me a whit better than you choose—Maria would only repulse me. Miss 
Pain, will you unsay your words ?” 

For answer, Miss Pain entered into a scornful account of Sandy Bray 
and his doings. She reiterated her assertion. She declared that she 
saw Maria and George standing before him, their hands clasped together 
in the attitude of a couple being married, when she entered suddenly 
with a message from Lady Godolphin, and she finished up by saying she 
had always believed since that they were married, only it had been no 
business of hers to proclaim it. The rector’s brow grew moist again, and 
George Godolphin looked significantly at Charlotte. He spoke signifi- 
cantly, too. 

“ No, you have not thought it, Charlotte.” And he turned and 
related to Mr. Hastings as much as he knew of Sandy Bray, emphati- 
cally repeating his denial. “ If you will take a moment's thought, sir; 
you may be convinced that the truth lies with me. I am beseeching you 
to give Maria to me; I crave it of you as the greatest boon that I ean 
ask in life. 1 know not whether you will accede to my petition: but, 
what argument could I urge, to induce it, with half the force as the one 
that she was already my wile i in secret? Nay, were she indeed my wife 
in secret, why should I care for the ceremony to be repeated? I should 
only have to confess it, and throw myself and Maria upon your forgive- 
ness. I heartily wish it had been so!” 

“You are bold, Mr. George Godolphin !” 

“ Bold, sir ” returned George, with emotion. ‘ Not more bold than 
I ought to be. I don’t care to defend myself, but I do eare to defend 
Maria. Give her to me, Mr. Hastings! give her to me!’’ he added, 
changing his tone to one of tender entreaty; “I will defend her through 
life with my best blood.” 

Mr. Hastings looked at him; he looked at the tearful, but certainly 
not guilty countenance of his daughter; he turned and looked at the 
furious one of Charlotte Pain. “ Step this way,” he said to George Go- 
dolphin. ‘I would speak to you alone.” 
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He. took him to another room, and shut the door. “I want the 
truth,”’ he said, “ upon one or two points e 

“Mr. Hastings,” said George, drawing himself up, “I have told you 
nothing but the truth upon all points.’ 

““Were you never engaged to Charlotte Pain?” proceeded Mr. Has- 
tings, taking no notice of the interruption. 

“Never, I never sought or wished to be.” 

“Then, what did your good father, Sir George, mean when he alluded 
to it, the night he was dying? He asked if you and Charlotte were 
married yet, and you replied, ‘ Plenty of time for that.’ ” 

‘* T said it merely in answer to his words: it was not an hour for dissent 
or explanation. He was not conscious of what he said.”’ 

‘“‘ Had you expressed to him any particular liking for Charlotte Pain?” 

“T had not; at anytime. Sir George believed Miss Pain had a large 
fortune, and he recommended me, more than once, to think of her, and 
it. He said she was a handsome girl, and none the worse for possessing 
a fortune. He had heard she would have thirty thousand pounds. I 
used to laugh it off. I cared for Maria too much to cast a thought 
to Charlotte Pain. That is the whole truth, Mr, Hastings, on my 
honour.” 

“* Would he have objected to Maria?” 

“To Maria I am certain he would not have objected. To her want 
of fortune he might. But that is a thing that only concerns myself. I 
do not require fortune in my wife, and I do not seek it. You will give 
her to me, Mr. Hastings. You will dispense with unnecessary ceremony, 
and let her go abroad with me!” he urged. ‘“ She will do me more good 
than all else.” 

“I will give you no promise of any sort, Mr. George Godolphin. As 
to taking her abroad with you, it is absurd to think of that. And no 
daughter of mine shall enter a family where she is not sure of a hearty 
welcome. I must first know the sentiments of yours.” 

George looked radiant. ‘Mr. Hastings, if they heartily welcome 
Maria, will you allow me to welcome her ?”’ 

** Possibly I will.” 

“Then it is an affair decided. Janet will be relieved of a nightmare, 
and Maria is, I believe, ‘Thomas's prime favourite in all the world, now 
Ethel’s gone.” 

“Of what nightmare will it relieve Miss Godolphin?” inquired the 
rector. 

A smile crossed George’s lips. “ She, like you, has been fearing that 
I intended to connect myself with Charlotte Pain. Only yesterday I 
assured Janet she was mistaken, but I scarcely think she put entire faith 
in me. She does not like Miss Pain.” 

“Do you think you have pursued a wise course in giving cause for 
this talk, relative to Miss Pain ?” ; 

“‘T have not given cause to Miss Pain herself, Mr. Hastings,” replied 
George, warmly. ‘I am convinced that she has known in her heart of 
my attachment to Maria. As to whiling away a few hours with her 
occasionally in idle talk, it is a pastime that Charlotte Pain is given to 
favour.” 

And myself also, Mr. George might have added. 

They left the room together. A servant came up to Mr. Hastings as 
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he was crossing the hall, and said an applicant at the door craved speech 
of him. The rector turned to it, and George entered the drawing-room 
alone. 

Maria stood, pale, anxious, excited, leaning agaimst a corner of the 
window, half shrouded by the muslin curtains. She scarcely dared look 
up when George entered. It was not his gaze that she dreaded to meet, 
but that of Mr. Hastings. To anger or displease her father was worm- 
wood to Maria. 

George cast a glance round the room. “ Where's Charlotte Pain?” 
he asked. 

“She is gone,” was Maria’s answer. “Oh, George!” clasping her 
hands, and lifting to him her streaming eyes, “it was cruel of her to say 
what she did !” 

“T could give it a better name than that, Maria. Never mind: we 
can afford to be generous to-day.” 

“Is papa fully convinced that—that I do not deserve blame ?” 

“ He was convinced of that before he quitted this room. You are to 
be mine, Maria,” he softly added in a whisper. ‘“ And very shortly. I 
must take you abroad with me.” 

She stood before him, not daring to look up now: shrinking from his 
ardent gaze, the crimson mantling in her pure cheek. 

“Mr. Hastings demurs at the haste, calling it absurd,’’ continued 
George, his tone changing to one of gaiety: ‘ but, if you will consent 
to waive ceremony, surely he may. Which would be more absurd, 
Maria? your marrying without the three months’ preparation of milli- 
nery, deemed necessary by fashion, or my going away alone for an inde- 
finite period, perhaps to die ?” 

*‘ Not to die, George !” she involuntarily answered in a tone of pain- 
ful beseeching—as if he held the fiat of life or death in his own hands. 
“ But—about the haste—I don’t know I heard you thought of de- 
parting soon.” 

* T ought to be away in a fortnight’s time.” : 

That startled her. “ A fortnight’s time!” she echoed, in a voice of 
alarm. ‘ Then it could not be. What would Prior’s Ash say?” 

“ Maria,” he gravely answered, “ some nine months ago, when Sarah 
Anne Grame was seized with the fever, my brother, alarmed for Ethel’s 
safety, would have married her hastily, so that he might have the right 
to remove her from danger. Ethel’s answer to him was ‘ What would 
Prior’s Ash say ?’—as you have now answered me. ‘Thomas bowed to 
it : he suffered the world’s arrogated notions to reign paramount—and 
he lost Ethel. What value do you suppose e sets now upon the opinions 
of Prior’s Ash? ‘The cases may not be precisely parallel, but they are 
sufficiently so to decide me. If I go away from home, I take you: if I 
may not take you, I do not go. And now, my darling, I will say fare- 
well to you for the present.” 

She was surprised. She thought he had come to stay for some hours. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ but affairs have changed since | entered. Until 
they shall be more definitively settled, Mr. Hastings will not care that I 
remain his guest.” 

He bent to kiss her. Not in the stolen manner he had been aecus- 
tomed to, but—quite gravely, turning her shy face to his, as if it were 
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his legal province so todo. ‘A little while, young lady,” he saucily 
whispered, “and you'll be giving me kiss for kiss,’’ 

Mr. Hastings was in the porch still, holding a colloquy with ill doing 
and troublesome Mrs. Bond. George held out his hand as he passed. 

“You have not rested yourself,” said the rector. 

“T shall get back as far as the bank and rest there,” replied George. 
“T presume, sir, that you intend to see my brother ?” 

*“* And also Miss Godolphin,” curtly said the reetor. 

His eyes followed George down the path to the gate, as he and his 
stick moved unsteadily along. ‘“ Marry now!” mentally cried Mr. Has- 
tings, his brow contracting: ‘he looks more fit to take to his bed, and 
keep it. Now, Mrs. Bond,” he added, aloud, “ let me hear the conclusion 
of this tale.” 

George took his way to the bank. He had not passed it in coming, 
having cut across from Ashlydyat by a nearer way at the back of the 
town. He took them by surprise. Mr. Crosse was out, but the clerks 
were warm in their congratulations : they had not believed him yet equal 
to the exertion. 

“You look very tired,’ said Thomas, when they were alone in the 
bank parlour. 

“I feel fagged to death,” was George’s answer. ‘I shall get you to 
send out for a fly for me, and go home in that. Thomas,” he continued, 
plunging into his business abruptly, “ I expect you will have an applica- 
tion made to you, regarding me.” 

“In what way?” quietly asked Thomas. 

“ Well—it is not exactly a certificate of character that’s required,” 
returned George, with a smile. ‘“ I—I am thinking of getting married. 
Will you approve ?” 

“] have no right to disapprove,” said Thomas, in a kind, grave tone. 
‘You are your own master ; free to act as you shall judge best. I only 
hope, George, that you will, in choosing, consider your future happiness. 

“ Has it never occurred to you that I had chosen ?” 

“T used to think at times that you had chosen, or felt inclined to 
choose, Maria Hastings.” 

“Right,” said George. ‘I have been speaking to Mr. Hastings, and 
it appears to have taken him entirely by surprise. He would give me no 
answer until he should have ascertained whether the alliance would be 
agreeable to you and Janet. He is a man of crotchets, you know. So 
I expect he will be coming to you, Thomas.” 

Thomas Godolphin’s eyes lighted up with pleasure. ‘‘ He shall receive 
my hearty approval,” he said, warmly. ‘ George’—changing his tone 
to sadness—“ in the days gone by I thought there were two young beings 
superior to the rest of the world: Ethel and Maria.” 

“T said so to Mr. Hastings. I conclude he fears that Maria’s want of 
fortune would render her unpalatable to my family,” remarked George. 

“Certainly not tome. Ethel, whom I chose, had even less. If you 
think well to dispense with fortune in your wife, George, we have no 
right to cavil at it. Iam glad that you have chosen Maria Hastings.” 

But there was Janet to come yet. George went home in the fly, and 
threw himself on the first sofa he could find. Janet, full of concern, 
came to him. 
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“T said you were attempting too much, George!” she cried. “ But 
you never will listen to me.” 

“T’m sure, Janet, I listen to you dutifully. I am come home to con- 
sult you now,” he added, a little spirit of mischief dancing in his gay blue 
eyes; “it is not fatigue or illness that has brought me. Janet, I am going 
to be married.” 

Janet Godolphin’s pulses beat more quickly. She sat down and folded 
her hands with a gesture of pain. “I knew it would be so. You need 
not have tried to deceive me yesterday, lad.” 

“But the young lady’s friends refuse her to me, unless my family 
openly sanction and approve of the match,” went on George. “ You'll 
be cordial over it, won’t you, Janet ?” 

“No, lad. I cannot forbid it; I have no authority; but, sanction it, i 
never will, What has put it into your head to marry in this haste? 
You, with one foot in the grave, as may be said, and one out of it !” 

“ Well, you see, Janet, you won’t trust me abroad without somebody 
to look after me,” he slowly answered, as if he were arguing some 
momentous question. “You say you can't go, and Bessy can’t go, and 
Cecil may not, and I say I won’t have Margery. What was I to do, 
but marry? I cannot take a young lady, you know, without first 
marrying her.” 

Janet Godolphin’s grave eyes were fixed on vacancy, and her thin lips 
drawn in to pressure. She did not answer. 

“Thomas heartily approves,” he continued. ‘I have been with him.” 

“Thomas must do as he likes,” said Janet. ‘ But, unless you have 
unwittingly misunderstood him, George, you are telling me a deliberate 
falsehood. He will never approve of your marrying Charlotte Pain.” 

“Charlotte Pain!” repeated George, with an air of as much surprise 
as if it were genuine, “who was talking about Charlotte Pain? What 
put her in your head ?” 

Janet’s face flushed. “ Were you not talking of Charlotte Pain ?”’ 

** Not I,” said George. “In spite of the compliments you pay my 
truthfulness, Janet, I meant what 1 said to you yesterday—that I did 
not intend to make her my wife. I am speaking of Maria Hastings.” 

** Eh, lad, but that’s good news !”’ 

George burst into a laugh. ‘ What green geese you must all have 
been, Janet! Had you used your eyes, you might have detected, this 
long while past, that my choice was fixed on Maria. But the rector 
doubts whether you will approve. He will not promise her to me until 
he has your sanction.” 

“Tl put my shawl on and go down at once to the rectory, and tell 
him that we all love Maria,” said Janet, more impulsively than was 
common with her: but in truth she had been relieved from a great fear. 
There was something about Charlotte Pain that frightened sedate Janet. 
Compared with her, Maria Hastings appeared everything that was de- 
sirable as a wife for George. Her want of fortune, - want of position 
—which was certainly not equal to that of the Godolphins—were lost 
sight of. 

‘J could do with some broth, Janet,” cried out George, as she was 
leaving the room. ‘I have had nothing since breakfast.” 

“To be sure. I am growing forgetful. Margery shall wait upon 
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you, my dear. But, to go down to the rectory without delay, is a 
courtesy due from me.” 

So, no impediment was placed upon the marriage. Neither was any 
impediment placed upon its immediate celebration: the rector permit- 
ting himself to be persuaded into allowing it. Whether he would have 
done so but for that absurd fable of the private marriage, may be doubt- 
ful. Charlotte Pain contrived that the story should become public 
property. What with that—which, however, nobody believed—and what 
with the present real marriage, Prior's Ash had a dainty dish of gossip 
served up to it. 

Three weeks subsequent to the day when it was broached to the 
rector, George Godolphin and Maria stood before that rector, in the 
church of All Souls’. George did not appear very ill now : he was not so 
shadowy, his fine complexion had come again, and stick the second was 
discarded. Maria was beautiful. Her soft bridal robes floated around 
her, her colour went and came, as she glanced shyly up at George 
Godolphin. A handsome couple; one that is seldom seen. 

It was quite a private marriage—so to speak ; but few guests being 
present, and they relatives, or very close friends. Lady Godolphin had 
responded to the invitation (which Janet had not expected her to do), 
and was the guest of Ashlydyat. Very superb was she in silks and 
jewels this day. Old Mrs, Briscow had also remained for it. Mr. Crosse 
was present, and some relatives of the Hastings family : and Grace and 
Cecil were bridesmaids. ‘The rector joined their hands, speaking the 
necessary words slowly and emphatically; words that bound them to 
each other till death. 

Then came the breakfast at the rectory, and then the going away. 
The carriage waited at the gate. The rector laid his hand upon George 
Godolphin’s arm as he was going out to it, and addressed him in a low 
tone : 

“| have confided her to you in entire trust. You will cherish her in 
all love and honour ?” 

‘‘ Always!” emphatically pronounced George, grasping the rector’s 
hand. “ You shall never have cause to repent the gift.” 

Thomas Godolphin was placing Maria in the carriage. She looked 
out through her tears, nodding her last adieus. George took his place 
beside her, and the postboys started on the first stage towards Dover. 

As they were passing the house of Lady Sarah Grame, by which their 
route lay, that lady herself sat at the window, as did also Sarah Anne ; 
both on the tiptoe of curiosity, beyond all doubt. Between them, laugh- 
ing and talking with a gay air, and looking out, stood Charlotte Pain. 
Maria gave vent to an involuntary exclamation. 

Another moment, and they had whirled by, beyond view. George 
turned impulsively to Maria and drew her close to him. “ Thank God! 
thank God !” he earnestly said. 

‘* For what ?” she murmured. 

‘“‘'That you are mine. Maria, I dreamt last night that I had married 
Charlotte Pain, and that-you were dying. The dream has been haunting 
me all day. I can laugh at it now. Thank God!” 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Part I. 
THE RHONE—INTRODUCTION OF THE HEROINE. 


A tate of the affections—scorn ye not, 
Who on the wings of wisdom proudly rise ; 
What cheers the winter of our dreary lot ? 
Glimpses of sun from feeling’s changeful skies : 
A record of the spirit’s inner life, 
Its agonies, its raptures, and the strife 
Of and evil—suffering Virtue’s wail, 
And Crime, the scourger—such our human tale. 





arm with his travel o’er heaven’s glowing plains; 
eye is languid, shooting softened fires ; 
Around, above, the soul of stillness reigns. 
The western sky is like a mighty rose, 
The clouds, the leaves, upfolding in repose, 
And as they fold more deeply red they turn, 
Till all the outspread hill-tops seem to burn. 


— the pillowing mountains slow retires, 
His 


The Rhone forgets its blueness, golden gleaming, 

The groves of dull-green olives yellower shine ; 
Each little gadding rill is blushing, streaming, 

As if by magic turned to ruby wine: 
Vineyard and tree, each flower that droops and sleeps, 
All catch the tints flung back from western steeps ; 
Awhile on Nature, dropped from burnished skies, 
A mantle rich, half fire, half colour, lies. 


On Rhéne’s deep waters broods the dove of peace ; 
At evening hour do l-forms descend, 

And by their presence make all discords cease ? 
Their holy calm with eve’s now seems to blend; 

The waves sound softly as an infant’s prayer, 

The marging lilies sip cool nectar there, 

And amber clouds, that slowly float and glow 

High in mid heaven, float mirrored all below. 


Sweet in the thickets up the bosky dells 
The hermit thrush his vesper-hymn is singing ; 
From calm Viénne the memory-waking bells, 
Adown the listening vale, are echoing, swinging : 
A whisper from God’s spirit seems to bless 
The world resigned to hallowed gentleness ; 
We feel borne far from passion, guilt, and strife, 
And all that wears the heart, Ay saddens life. 


Facing the west, and sloping to the wave, 
Inviting to calm thought and soft repose, 

A garden spread its sweets; the wild bee gave 

is heart to riot up; the bashful rose, 





Claudine. 


Prevailed on by the sun, expanded there 

Her fragrant bosom to the loving air ; 

And many a flower of many a beauteous dye 
Peeped from the earth to laugh upon the sky. 


In marble life the Mythic famed appeared, 
Breathing of eld, the guardians of the place ; 

Here Time his ruthless scythe defiant reared, 
There Ariadne bent her mournful face ; 

Here Cupid smiled, and Venus looked all blushes, 

While a small fountain, with its ceaseless gushes, 

And plashes o’er its basin, with bright leap, 

Made classic music, shumbrous, soft, and deep. 


An old chateau adorned the verdant bank, 
Its porch close clasped by arms of Nature’s love— 


Sweet woodbine-stems, whence breezes perfume drank ; 


Ancestral trees reared high their boughs above, 
Where oft the linnet oped its cheerful bill, 
And nightingales by moonlight sang their fill ; 
In front stood pedestals where, grand as vain, 
The peacock sat, and spread his glittering train. 


But screened below, and nearer olived Rhéne, 

A mossy arbour shunned the prying view— 
As fair a nook as Love e’er made its own, 

Or fancy asks, when love and life are new. 
Not ours to paint a weird Calypso’s grot, 
Though still Ulysses, in such magic spot, 
Might linger long, forget the stormy wave, 
Wendie Waulieiion eyes, and bow a slave. 


The sunset now washed softly with its gold 
The ancient mansion, flowers, and turf of green, 
And strove with eager ray, like robber bold, 


To force an entrance through that arbour’s screen : 


But all the level shafts the leaves repelled, 

Save when a straggling beam the eye beheld, 
Piercing the verdant gloom with quivering fire, 
And running through the stems, like golden wire. 


Ye enter—are the wild birds nestling here, 

Or fairies gathering for their evening dance ? 
No speckled throats or fluttering wings appear ; 

No elfin warrior shakes his rush-green ne : 
But one of human mould, and passing bright, 
And lovely as a sylphid, meets the sight, 
Combining all the ideal’s gorgeous dreams, 
With all the warmth of Beauty’s living beams. 


A deep voluptuous calmness held the place ; 
Ye heard the faintest air that kissed the trees, 
The dipping oar that touched the river’s face, 
The drowsy hum of hive-returning bees ; 
The rosy wavelets, creeping to the land, 
Just shook the pebbles on the sloping sand, 
Their murmurs, bidding harsher thoughts depart, 
Rising like whispers from the water’s heart. 


She leant upon her hand; before her la 

An open book, but those deep, ake eyes 
From the late thralling page were turned away, 
And through the 7 


our’s entrance sought the skies : 
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Claudine. 


There is a something calming, sweet, and blest, 
That all have felt, when watching the red west ; 
The clouds of glory lift the soul that seems 
Nearer to Heaven, and borne away in dreams. 


Claudine was gazing motionless and hushed, 
The gentle Resniine of her breast alone 

Declared she breathed, while tenderest feeling gushed 
Warm o’er her heart, like music’s melting tone : 

As her eye followed slow the floating mass 

Of cloudy splendour, fancy seemed to pass 

Along those opal battlements, and rise, 

Step after step, to God’s bright paradise. 


No Spring-like beauty was she, with a glow 
Subdued and mild, and cool with April showers ; 
No Summer dame, all splendour, till we grow 
Sated and tired with constant beams and flowers ; 
She likened Autumn, mellow, ripe, with all 
Its wealth of fruits, but fruits not yet to fall, 
Amidst her beauty and her gorgeous bloom, 
Not gay, but touched with sadness, e’en with gloom. 


Her image fills mine eyes—in sun-scorched Spain, 
In Southern Italy; in those bright Isles 
Whose marble cliffs gleam o’er th’ Aigean main, 
Fair beings, like Claudine, may shed their smiles : 
There is a sorcery in such forms, to sway 
All who may gaze—hearts struggle, yet obey— 
Creatures, once seen, whate’er our strong endeavour, 
They haunt the soul, and memory’s world for ever. 


She leant upon her hand—unchecked, unbound, 
Fell from her head a cataract of tresses, 
In Nature’s sweet profusion, wreathing round 
Her arms, her shoulders, with their wild caresses : 
Those locks were sable as our dreams of death, 
Black as a thunder-cloud, when not a breath 
Disturbs the gloom, yet glossy their rich mass, 
As though you saw quick lightning o’er it pass. 
Her cheek no roses tinted, but its brown 
Was soft and glowing as a sunset heaven, 
And witched with dimples; her high brow looked down, 
As if dominion to her soul were given ; 
And yet there was a sweetness in her pride, 
A gushing forth of feeling nought could hide ; 
The mind and heart might oft at variance be, 
But heart, warm viens. won the victory. 


Her eyes were not like those which meekly beam, 
The window of a gentle soul that looks 

All timid forth, where mild emotions gleam, 
Plainly as pebbles mirrored in the brooks— 

Eyes that ne’er glow with proud ambition’s ray, 

But from the great and glorious turn away,— 

Turn from the stars, the ocean in its power, 

More pleased to view a rill, or mark a flower. 


Hers, a black, large, and stag-like orb was seen, 
Swimming in liquid beauty, with a light 

That, did not longest lashes form a screen, 

Had blazed too fiercely warm, too wildly bright : 
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Yet wry pe or malignant shone 

Tn that dark orb, by feeling lit alone, 

As Nature formed it large and brilliant too, 

To match the soul, and all that sparkled through. 


Her eye of orient splendour rare unclosed 

To its full width, but, softening, veiled its ray, 
As if within unuttered thoughts reposed, 

And from the outer world would steal away : 
Who strove in pleasure, or in hour-of pain, 
Its shining depths to fathom, strove in vain ; 
As with the sky, so depths still lay behind, 
Barring from view the strange, perplexing mind. 


Yet with each glance a fascination came ; 


That great bright eve could conquer while it blazed ; 


A softness and a witchery in its flame, 

It drew you to her, spell-bound, as she gazed: 
Who hated still must hate, who loved could ne’er 
Unlove again, but held her prized as dear ; 

All dreams of beauty that can wake the sigh, 
All power, all love, were glowing in that eye. 


Claudine had dignity, but not that cold 
Estranging stateliness some forms display ; 
Juno and Love’s bright queen, in one sweet mould, 
Harmonious blended; like the twisted ray 
Of gorgeous Iris, their mixed beauties beamed ; 
Yet more akin to passionate earth she seemed, 
Than those ideals of the Greek, that shone, 
Marble immortals, in the Parian stone. 


But while a faultless model, Nature cast 

The figure of that maiden, and a charm 
Sorcerian gave, no Grecian skill surpassed, 

To alabaster neck, and rounded arm, 
To polished shoulder falling graceful, low, 
The small slight foot, and taper hand of snow, 
Naught she displayed unfeminine or bold, 
Like Gallic, Attic beauties, famed of old. 


But purity, like moonlight, shone around her, 
And modesty, with sweet angelic grace, 


Defence more strong than breastplate, closely bound her ; 


Her form was chastely beauteous as her face ; 
Beholders might be ravished, but her air, 
Her brilliant presence, like some magic there, 
Repelled th’ intruder, placing her on high, 
A white-beamed star in virtue’s stainless sky. 













































GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—Incidents of a singular nature sometimes occur that gratify us 
unexpectedly. In similar cases we may be permitted to speak of our- 
selves, because we can then more clearly explain what we wish to com- 
municate. The small sympathy, judging from what we see, that in the 
present day exists between public taste and the productions of those who 
have received a glory never to be overshadowed, may cause little regard 
to be paid to an incident connected with Goldsmith the poet. Still 
there may remain a few who partake in that admiration of his works 
they once excited, and to them what I am about to state may not be 
uninteresting. 

At a time when London contained not many more than a million of 
inhabitants, the mode of living among young men differed much from 
that seen at present. I lodged in Gough-square. Drs. Johnson and 
Goldsmith, of whom my mind was full, interested me in everything con- 
cerning them. I was in the locality where they had lived and moved. 
Johnson had been dead little more than twenty years, and I had read all 
about their sayings and doings before I visited London. I saw the 
places where they had both dwelt in their “life’s pilgrimage,” and dined 
often at the Mitre and Cheshire, as they had done. In those days, bed 
and breakfast taken, dinner was eaten, and the evening, if otherwise 
unengaged, at the same coffee-house, and seldom without company. 

The men of the law, half-pay officers, and substantial tradesmen who 
had come to pass the evening, were certain to be met after a fixed time. 
In one room smoking was allowed at any time, but in the dinner-room 
only after a certain hour. Clubs have since altered all similar arrange- 
ments with the classes to which I allude. The same seats were occupied 
nightly by the same men, and there were those extant who had visited 
there from the time of Goldsmith and Johnson. There were several 
who talked as familiarly of them both as if only a year or two had 
elapsed since they saw them, and they pointed out to me the places 
where they sat almost always near together. I lately had the curiosity 
to visit the Mitre, which appeared somewhat altered, but the Cheshire is 
precisely the same still, even to the seats, tables, and, I verily believe, 
the colour of the walls; but it is now visited by a very different class 
of persons. 

In my cursory “ Recollections” I have mentioned the above circum- 
stances more fully, and, among other things, my acquaintance with a 
silk-merchant on Ludgate-hill, named Tyers, Mr. Adams, a man of con- 
siderable scientific acquirements, and a Colonel Laurence. ‘The latter 
was proud of belonging to the 20th Regiment, which bore the brunt at 
the battle of Minden, in which he carried the colours of the regiment.* 
These had all spent many of their evenings there with the two cele- 
brated men before mentioned. 





* Fought 1759.—See “ Recollections,” vol. i. p. 26, second edition. 
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I was passing a week or two ago through the Temple, and observed 
in the burying-ground that a tomb has been ven erected to the 
memory of Goldsmith. It is pleasing to find that I have been the 
means of this being done, and that nothing mars the pleasure of the 
recollection but the departure of the main actor in the benevolent affair, 
out of pure love to the memory of the poet, to another and a better 
world. He was, I believe, taken off in the full strength of manhood. 
On reading what I had stated about Colonel Laurence, and that he 
directed me to Goldsmith’s tomb, in the north-east corner of the Temple 
churchyard, which I had subsequently seen again and again, Mr, Seaman 
wrote me as follows : 


“ For many years I have been lamenting that there is neither stone 
nor inscription to mark the spot, in the precinct of the Temple Church, 
where Oliver Goldsmith was buried. Though I have more than once 
mentioned the circumstance to different members of the Inner Temple, 
I regret to say they did not seem to know nor to care very much about 
it. But J do. And I was greatly pleased to notice in your “ Recol- 
lections,” &c., that you know and can point out the exact locality. I 
think I have sufficient influence with the present treasurer of the Temple, 
to get leave either to put a stone, or some mark on an existing slab, by 
which your knowledge could be perpetuated. The object of my writing 
to you is to ask you to spare the time, and to take the trouble to go 
with me to the Temple, that I may learn from you what I should be 
so glad to know. Mr. Bohn, on whom I called to obtain your address, 
thought I might safely do so. 

‘It may interest you to know that Mrs. Brunel, the wife of the 
engineer, and who is granddaughter to Dr. Hawes, who attended Gold- 
smith in his last illness, has got the poor fellow’s writing-desk. 

“T am, sir, yours truly, 
“B.C. Pierce SEAMAN. 

“4, Upper Gower-street, Bedford-square.” 


I made an appointment in consequence. We visited the spot, and | 
there related what will be found in my “ Recollections,” and how I found 
the tomb shattered, and the way in which Colonel Laurence—a great 
admirer of Goldsmith—told me it had occurred. I think the tomb was 
there when I left England, soon after the battle of Waterloo. I returned 
in 1818, but I cannot remember when I saw it last, but believe it was 
some time between 1820 and 1830. Going into the burying-ground by 
accident one day, after my return I think several years, I found all the 
gravestones gone, except those placed against the walls, and the whole 
spot gravelled, evidently not a great while before. I thought it treating 
the poor poet shabbily. 

A second letter from Mr. Seaman ran as follows : 


“ Dear Sir,—After parting from you I called on Sir David Dundas, 
one of the benchers, a great lover of books, and who has a fine library. 
He gave me a card of introduction to the sub-treasurer of the Temple, 
who very civilly went with me into the burying-ground, and to whom I 
pointed out the spot you indicated to me. He afterwards took me into 
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the wey of the Temple Church, and showed me a tablet,* which was 
put up when the present Chief Baron Pollock (I think) was treasurer. It 
mentions that Goldsmith was buried in the adjoining ground, and not 
much more. I think its date is 1830, or thereabouts. Is it not strange 
that they should not then have made some inquiries about it? Is the 
person you mentioned as also having seen it comeatable? Not that I 
question your evidence, but anything to substantiate it is worth having. 
In one life of Goldsmith it is mentioned that the spot is known, but that 
‘there is nothing to indicate it to the pilgrim or the stranger.’ I wrote 
to the treasurer, enclosing your note to me. As I told you, he is grandson 
to Dr. Hawes, who attended poor Goldsmith in his last illness. I also 
wrote to another friend, trying—I hope successfully—to interest him 
about it. It shall not sleep, now. 

“‘ Many thanks for the Milton. I shall have a new coat put on him 
by Bedford, who is, I think, the best clothier of the present day. 

“ Dear sir, I am yours truly, 
“ B. C. Prerce Seaman. 
“4, Upper Gower-street, April 24.” 


It is a truth, which the world in general will not credit, that the pre- 
servation of our better literature, and the recollections of the great names 
which have adorned it, are only kept in remembrance by a few educated 
ge and literary men—the latter through their works—but that the pub- 

ic at large have little or no interest in the great departed or their labours. 
It seems extraordinary that those who have lived in and about the Temple 
should have had no Lindatidies of the circumstances I have detailed as 
within my memory. 

Another communication from Mr. Seaman was to the following effect : 


* Dear Sir,—Yesterday (promiscuously, as Mrs. Malaprop would say) 
I met Mr. Gurney, the present treasurer of the Temple, to whom I wrote 
about the information which I had gotten from you. He told me that 
he had mentioned the thing to the Benchers, and that they had given him 
‘leave and license’ to put up a memorial on the spot if it could be satis- 
factorily identified. 1 will call on Mr. T., the bookseller, and I shall also 
get at Pasnan Goldsmith’s biographer. Would there be any objection to 
sending an inquiring letter either to the Atheneum, or to the Notes and 
Queries, or to both, that we may get at all possible information now ex- 
isting about it, and which would satisfy the treasurer? Or can you sug- 

st any other or better mode ? 

“Though no lawyer, I know a friend of Baron Pollock, and I will ask 
him to inquire why the tablet was put up at that particular time. He 
may remember something about it. 

“‘ Dear sir, 1 am yours truly, 
“B.C. Prerce SEAMAN. 


“4, Upper Gower-street, April 27, 1858.” 








* I do not remember this tablet in the Temple Church when I lived in Gough- 
square, nor did Colonel Laurence ever speak of it to me. I presume it was put up 
in the church after the tomb in the churchyard was removed, as Goldsmith's 
name was an honour to the locality. It being up in 1831, seems to confirm this. 
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I had made some inquiries to little effect, except in one case, where the 
part of the stone pl over the poet was well recollected in its place, 
when I received the following note, dated May 18, 1848: 


“Dear Srr,—As Mr. Forster has said in his Life of Goldsmith the 
place of his burial was known though unmarked, I thought I would write 
to him about it. In answer to my inquiries, he says that I quoted from 
the wrong edition, and that later he has described the result of a very long 
and tedious search made in the burying-ground by himself and Chief 
Baron Pollock. The tablet, which is now in the vestry, was put up during 
Pollock’s treasurership. I think either in 1831 or 1837, in the church, 
and removed to its present site when the beautification took place, three 
or four years ago. That tablet was paid for, I have no doubt, out of the 
society’s funds, though I did not ask the question of the sub-treasurer. 
Who would be likely to put up the tomb of which you speak? Mr, 
Hawes had the arranging of his affairs and funeral pretty much, I believe; 
but then he was in debt to him, and to a good many other people. The 
society did not do it I should think, and his brother Maurice went back to 
Ireland when he found there were no effects. 

“ There seems to be no collateral clue—does there? I have been very 
busy with building in Leicestershire, or I should have written to you some 
days ago, and I am still busy. 

“‘ He was buried, I conclude, in the Temple burying-ground because 
he lived at 2, Brick-court, and for no other reason, I suppose. 

“IT have known one or two persons who were acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson. The late Mr. Rogers and the Bishop of Durham (Maltby) both 
told me that they went together to call on him, but ran away again, 
after knocking at the door, for fear of what sort of a reception they might 
meet with! 

Dear sir, I am yours truly, 
“B.C. Prerce SEAMAN. 

“4, Upper Gower-street.” 


I wrote a note saying I would call in Gower-street. I did, and missed 
Mr. Seaman. Soon afterwards I wrote him another, requesting a reply, 
but I received none, at which | wondered. ‘Taking up the Times a few 
days afterwards, I found that poor Seaman, apparently a man likely to 
live many years, and in full health, had followed Goldsmith, about whom 
he was so anxious, to “the house appointed for all living.” 

From that time until I went by accident through the Temple the other 
day, and saw a tomb placed over the poet’s remains, on the spot I had 
indicated, I had no idea but that the anxiety of Mr. Seaman about the 
memorial had died with him, because, had it been erected by him when 
living, I must have known it. Nor have I any clue to the discovery if 
he left the task to his executors, unless I search out his will at Doctors’ 
Commons, as I have no knowledge of his relatives or connexions. 

The Temple churchyard is a very contracted spot, and there are a few 
monuments of Templars against the walls. Goldsmith’s was a table tomb, 
with a thick Portland stone slab over all. ‘This slab was fractured in the 
middle by the fall of some brickwork from a printing-office which was 
burned down years before I had visited London or the Temple. This 
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fire at Hamilton’s printing-office is a matter of chronological record : 
“Feb. 2, 1803, a fire in Faleon-court, Fleet-street, which destroyed 
Hamilton’s printing-offices.’’"— Whittaker’s Chronology, 1824. 

In regard to Goldsmith, who died on the 4th of April, 1774, and was 
buried on the 9th, I can only find that a pompous funeral was intended ; 
but a slight inspection into his affairs showed the impropriety of the 
design, and most of his friends sent excuses. A few coffee-house 
acquaintances, rather suddenly collected, attended his remains to the 

ve. 

I have known many persons who were acquainted with Johnson, but 
only those I have mentioned who knew Goldsmith. Indeed, as late as 
1837, I saw in Lichfield a person, alive and hale, who remembered seeing 
Johnson on a visit to his native city. 

In regard to Goldsmith, it is a puzzle who erected the table tomb over 
his remains, which must have been there between forty and fifty years, or 
until the Temple churchyard was cleared out and gravelled, most pro- 
bably when the slab was put up in the church, perhaps as a sort of com- 
pensation for the removal of the tomb in the churchyard. The inscrip- 
tion to his memory in Westminster Abbey fully answered as a memorial 
of his literary worth—his works still better. As to his remains, they must 
have returned to their original elements, whenever they were inhumed, in 
obedience to the great law of nature that “the destruction of an existing 
generation becomes the means for the production of a new one, and death 
becomes the source of life.” 

It would be a thing of small moment where the ashes of great men, 
or of our dearest relatives, rest in reality, but that “from the tomb 
the voice of nature cries” with all our race, and we cannot help paying 
the “ passing tribute of a sigh” even to the nothingness of our hu- 
manity. 

I have thought the foregoing incident worthy of commemoration in 
the pages of an old acquaintance, not less from its connexion with a true 
poet than with the singular regard evinced for his memory by him to 
whom the poet has been indebted for a renewal of his sepulchral stone, 
and who was so suddenly snatched away from among us. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


Cyrus REDDING. 
St. John’s Wood, March 6, 1862. 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH is a stock illustration in poems and homilies 
on the Vanity of Human Wishes. He is to Johnson* what Hannibal 
is to Juvenal. Possibly a mistake underlies the argument. One hears 
it commonly said, that Hannibal and Charles XII. wished to be great 
generals, and their wishes were vain, because they met with reverses in 
war, and died ingloriously. Now, as a recent essayist puts it, there is a 
fallacy in this mode of statement : the second half of the contrast does 
not nfo the first. It is as if a man should say, “ How foolish it is to 
wish for good health, for A. B. had very good health, yet his wife ran 
away with C. D.” It was not the object of the life of Charles XII. 
to avoid being defeated and to die in his bed. His object was to be a 
great general, and he attained his object. Men are not like children 
who look in at shop-windows and wish for the goods exposed there without 
wishing to pay for them. When a man wishes for distinction, he should, 
in point of prudence, and generally does in point of fact, wish not for a 
naked result miraculously thrown in his way, but for the Tesult attended 
with its usual and natural consequences. Probably, if Charles XII. 


—-— —_— 





* On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 
O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain; 
“Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “till nought remain, 
On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost ; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ;— 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day : 
The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
To show his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemn’d a needy suppliant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand; 
He left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 
Jounson: The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
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had had full notice of all the events of his career, he would have said 
that, though there were some unpleasant things about it, it was, on the 
whole, better suited to his tastes than a quiet life of uniform pro- 
ity.* 

Gente essay, published more than a year later, not only in the 
same periodical, and on the same topic, but with the same title, “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,”—the same (self-evidently the same, and 
that a very thoughtful and clear-sighted) essayist thus discriminates a 
material point at issue: when we say that human wishes are vain, we 
mean either that the persons who form the wishes discover that they 
are vain, or that other persons, who survey the whole career of these 
formers of vain wishes, see how unsatisfactory their career has been, and 
how completely they have been baffled and disappointed in the long 
run. ‘“ Juvenal has invited us to weigh the dust of Hannibal, and find 
out into how many pounds the body of the conqueror of Rome has been 
resolved. Johnson invites us to consider the fortunes of Charles XII., 
and notice how suddenly his course of brilliant success was arrested.’ 
This, it is objected, is all very well in poetry, but has very little to do 
with = Hannibal, the objector observes, wished to conquer Rome 
in order to save his country : he had some success, and ultimately failed ; 
but it can make no difference whatever as to the character of his 
wishes that, after his death, his dust did not weigh much. ‘“ Had he 
wished to turn into a particularly heavy sort of clay, he would have been 
disappointed ; but he wished nothing of the sort. He wished to effect 
a particular object before he was turned into dust, reese or light, and 
the vanity of his wishes must be tested by the point to which they were 
directed. 

“He failed in attaining this object, just as Charles, in spite of his 
first triumphs, failed in arresting the advance of Russia. As both failed 
in their wishes, it is possible to describe their wishes as vain. But the 
ultimate result of wishes is only a very small part of the wishes them- 
selves, and of the effect they produce. Posterity surveys the whole of a 

at man’s life, and as it knows the end of the plot, it reads all the 
events by the light of the final catastrophe. But the man himself has 
the pleasure for years of believing in the wishes ultimately discovered to 
be vain. Charles XII. enjoyed his triumphs quite as much as if he had 
not subsequently met with reverses. His wishes were not entirely vain, 
for he had the great delight of planning enterprises on a large scale, 
and of executing them.” 

In fact, as we are further admonished, in order to ascertain the vanity 
of wishing, we must estimate the vanity of not wishing—for there can 





* Indeed, as this essayist subsequently goes on to remark, it is curious to 
observe how different the principles on which people speculate about life are from 
those on which they act when engaged in its business,—a spectator almost 
always attaching infinitely more importance than an actor to the dramatic com- 
pleteness of life. ‘* People constantly look at the history of a man’s career as if 
its character depended principally on its catastrophe. A man’s life is looked 
upon as successful if it ends triumphantly, and as a failure if it ends gloomily. 
In point of fact, if a man lives seventy years, his seventieth year contains 
neither more nor less than one-seventieth part of his life, and will surely effect its 
success or failure to that and no greater extent.”—See the essay on The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, in Saturday Review, No. 257. 
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be none of the delight of dreaming, of daring, of exerting the highest 

wers of the mind, if possible disappointment deters a man from 
orming any wishes whatever. Torpidity, this practical moralist 
affirms to be a much greater curse to energetic natures than failure ; 
and inaction is spread over a much larger field of life than the sense 
of disappointment. ‘ Every one knows this from experience who has 
outeal the dreams of youth. The wishes of love, and ambition, 
and adventure that haunt a young man, do not seem vain to him 
when years have shown him that they cannot be gratified. He would 
much rather have had the wishes than not. He does not test them by 
their final want of fruition, but by the memory of the impulse they give 
to his mind, and of the sense of teeming and abounding life er 
awakened in his breast. 

“Nor is it true that, even to outside observers, wishes seem generally 
vain, unless the attention is arbitrarily fixed on the one point of contrast 
between the end of the wisher and his wishes. No one would have 
been more suited to point a moral and adorn a tale, according to John- 
son’s view, than Napoleon. The conqueror of a hundred battle-fields, 
the man who gave away crowns as others give away halfpence, died in 
exile, surrounded by enemies, and cut off from every object that could 
possibly interest him. Here was an instance of the vanity of human 
wishes. But the world does not think so. Not only French historians 
who have sworn on the altar of their country to devote every incident 
of recent European history to the glory of Napoleon, but unprejudiced 
and even hostile critics cannot avoid allowing that Napoleon did a good 
deal—that he succeeded in establishing much which * tried to found, 
and that he changed the mode in which questions of European policy are 
regarded. It would seem absurd to say that Napoleon was a failure and 
his wishes vain. Neither to himself nor to posterity was his exile in 
St. Helena very material. We do not ordinarily judge of men by their 
failures only.”* 

So that, upon the whole, neither Hannibal in exile and self-slaughter, 
nor Napoleon eating his own heart on a lonely rock, nor Charles the 
Twelfth moping in moody defeat and degradation, is accepted as a 
standard type of Johnson’s night-side view of human aspirations. Be 
the diverging doctrine sound or otherwise, it is at least acutely pro- 
pounded and ably enforced. 

This doctrine clearly contravenes Gay’s fabulous couplet—the second 
line of it at least—for it may be said to admit and endorse the first, 

What various wants on power attend! 
Ambition never gains its end.t 
Perhaps the prosperous conqueror’s real feelings find accurate expression 
in the self-communing of Sir Lancelot of the Lake, when he asks him- 
self 
; ——What profits me my name 
Of greatest knight? I fought for it, and have it: 
Pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, pain ; 
Now grown a part of me: but what use in it ?f 





* The Vanity of Human Wishes, Sat. Review, No. 326. 
+t Gay’s Fables, Second Part. 
t Tennyson, Idylls of the King: Elaine. 
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The sudden appearance of a young fighting Swede-King among the 
luxurious Kings and Kinglets of the Neth ail % bacte x oe ge 
fanguidly minueting, regardless of expense,” is aptly likened by Mr. 
Carlyle to the bursting of a cataract of bombshells in a dull ball-room. 
“ Friedrich IV. of Denmark rejoicing over red wine; August the Strong 
gradually producing his ‘three hundred and fifty-four bastards ;’ these 
and other neighbours had confidently stepped in, on various pretexts ; 
thinking to help themselves from the young man’s properties, who was 
still a minor; when the young minor suddenly developed himself as a 
Fai Ae maximus, and turned out to be such a Fire-King among 

em, 

Patkul was the manager of the league entered into [a.p. 1699] by 
Russia, Denmark, and Saxon-Poland, to take advantage of a boy’s acces- 
sion to the throne of Sweden. This Patkul is called by Menzel “a 
patriotic Livonian, who had been greatly ill-treated by the Swedes”+— 
and had eventually to run for his life, which, however, he lost, fast and 
far as ever his running might be. (Mr. Bucklet reproaches Charles for 
“the infamous murder of Patkul,’’—and Burke compares it§ to the 
assassination of Monaldeschi by Charles’s renowned predecessor, Queen 
Christina.|}) The league being duly formed, and the high contracting 
parties being all prepared to divide and conquer—or rather to conquer 
first and divide afterwards,—the Danes made a descent without delay 
on Holstein; Augustus, that gigantic king of Poland, overran Swedish 
Livonia; and the hordes of Muscovy sounded the mettle of Narwa— 
which they found to ring sound. The allies had, as Wolfgang Menzel 
says, egregiously misjudged the ‘“ youthful scion of the house of Wit- 
telsbach. Charles XII. unsheathed his sword, never again to restore it 
to the scabbard.”” Boy though he was, his pluck when he put on the 
“ golden rigol’’ of his fathers, was equal to that expressed by, or for, our 
sweet Hal in the play : 

Lo, here it sits,— 
[ putting the crown on his head. 


Which heaven shall guard: And put the whole world’s strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 


This lineal honour from me.{ 


Therefore, let not the heathen (or unholy alliance) rage, or neighbouring 





* Carlyle, Hist. of Friedrich [1. of Prussia, book iv. ch. v. 
Geschichte der Deutschland, 229. 
} Hist. of Civilization in England, I. 731. 
$ Works, vol. i. p. 412, edit. 1841. 
|| Southey, too, in one of his early and now long-forgotten Odes, thus congratu- 
lates Patkul on Charles’s defeat and ruin at the battle of Pultawa: 


“ Now, Patkul, may thine injured spirit rest! 
To him who suffers in an honest cause 
No death is ignominious; not on thee, 
But upon Charles, the cruel, the unjust, 
Not upon thee,—on him 
The ineffaceable reproach is fix’d, 
The infamy abides. 
Now, Patkul, may thine injured spirit rest.” 
Souruey’s Lyric Poems: The Battle of Pultowa. 


{ King Henry IV., Part Il., Act IV. Sc. 4. 
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rulers imagine a vain thing. Kings with their armies should flee 
—and mighty men should bow down, and be discomfited—before the 
face of this young man upon the despoiling of whom they had counted 
as a matter of course. 

Who would have thought it of the chit ?—he was bat midway in his 
teens, and hardly that. The case almost outdid the somewhat analogous 
one of young Philip of Macedon, on succeeding his brother Perdiccas, 
—Philip’s situation appearing, at first sight, not merely difficult, but 
almost hopeless; for, as Mr. Grote says, not the most prescient eye in 
Greece could have recognised in the inexperienced youth struggling at 
his first accession against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and embarrass- 
ments of every kind, the future conqueror of Chxronea, and destroyer of 
Grecian independence.* Except, however, in the main feature of ad- 
venturous conqueror, there was little of characteristic affinity between 
Charles and Philip, or Philip’s warlike son. Philip drunk, as a man to 
be appealed from, is a proverb; and Alexander’s excesses are still more 
notorious, if less systematic or habitual. Whereas Charles of Sweden 
was content, in the best of times, with a bite and a sup—though the 
bite were from an outside crust, and the sup, of cold water only. He 
could (and did) go without bite or sup of any kind, for five days run- 
ning, without being perceptibly a jot the worse for it. And as with 
wine, so with womankind. His temperament, as regards the tender 
passion, was singularly cold and sluggish. In this respect he affords as 
edifying a contrast as need be, to that royal namesake of his, whose 
reign over these British isles came to an end when Prince Charlie the 
Swede was some three years old. Between the two Caroline constitu- 
tions, so to speak—Scandinavian and Britannic—the Stockholm prince 
and the Stuart—how wide an interval, how radical an opposition, how 
distinct a difference! Sweden’s Charles the Twelfth cared less about 
mistresses, than our Charles the Second did for his—wife. So far from 
accounting womankind the better half of the human race, the Swede 
appears to have reckoned them a superfluity altogether, neither useful 
nor ornamental—which his scheme of the universe would do better 
without. 

Gibbon has his fling at “the unfeeling critics, who consider every 
amorous weakness as an indelible stain on the memory of a great 
emperor’—he is alluding to Theodosius; and proceeds to avow, ‘‘ For my 
own part, I shall frankly confess, that I am willing to find, or even to 
seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the mild and tender 
sentiments of domestic life; adding, that amidst the crowd of fierce and 
ambitious conquerors, he can distinguish, with peculiar complacency, a 
gentle hero, who may be supposed to receive his armour from the hands 
of love.t 

On which showing, Charles the Twelfth is not by any means a con- 
queror, or man of war, after the historian’s own heart. He—Mr. Gibbon, 
not Charles Rex—would have said ditto to that rer regum, that anax 
andrén, the doughty Agamemngn (Shakspeare version) — 


And may that soldier a mere recreant pa, 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love !f 
* History of Greece, vol. x. part ii. ch. xxx. 
+ Decline and Fall, ch. xxvii. t Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 3. 
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Rather elliptically expressed, perhaps; but of unmistakable, and (Mr. 
Gibbon’s gallantry would say) unimpeachable meaning. Charles, on the 
other hand, would have found in another part of the same play another 
rhyming couplet, more to his mind,—to wit, where Cressid, angling for 
her lover’s thoughts, sententiously affirms, that 


——to be wise, and love, 
Exceeds man’s might ; that dwells with gods above.* 


Saith not an Apostle,t that every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things—this doing to obtain a corruptible crown, or keep 
it, or add to its lustre? “Je n’aimerai pas, se dit l’ambitieux, je com- 
manderai a mes affections de s’attiédir ; qui sait ow elles pourraient m’en- 
trainer?”t Indeed, as Pandemonian councils remind us, 


Among the sons of men, 
How many have with a smile made small account 
Of beauty and her lures, easily scorned 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent ! 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, § 
A youth, how all the beauties of the East 
He slightly view’d, and slightly overpass’d ; 
How he, surnamed of Africa,|| dismiss’d, 
In his prime youth, the fair Lverian maid.4] 


The sage and self-restrained Sully, -ven when hankering after a match 
with Anne de Courtenay, recalled this maxim to his remembrance, for 
his proper guidance at such a juncture: “ Que celui qui veut acquérir de 
la gloire et de ’honneur, doit tacher 4 dominer ses plaisirs et ne souffrir 
jamais qu’ils le dominent.”** Ugly little carroty-headed, big-whiskered 
Tilly used to lead a monastic life, we are told, in the midst of the din 
and licence of his camp, and boasted “ that he had never touched wine or 
women’’—a note-worthy vaunt in a commander who had reached his 
threescore-and-thirteenth year. Charles the Twelfth—the lower part of 
whose face, by the way, was disagreeable, and who had (unlike Tilly) 
scarcely any beard or hair—is set forth by Voltaire as “ perhaps the only 
one of all mankind, and hitherto the only one among kings, who has 
lived without a single frailty :—he carried all the virtues of heroes to an 
excess,” ++ &c. LE ffectivement, Voltaire makes a defect effective of what 
Polonius calls this “ effect defective,” in the Caroline constitution. It is 
a wonder he lays not more stress upon it, in his history of the hero. But 
in other of his writings, of a lighter and more familiar kind, Voltaire 
makes this effect defective a pet illustration. One and another fine lad 
he entertains with it, and compliments by means of it. When he ris J 
them copies of his Histoire de Charles XII., he turns the matter to 
flattering account in a neat copy of verses. Never mind who the belle 
dame may be—the same compliment will serve in any such case. Now 
it is Madame du Chitelet, whom he thus addresses, en lui envoyant 
Histoire de Charles XII. : 








* Troilus and Cressida, Act III. Sc. 2. t 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
t Gustave Planche, Moralité de la Poésie. 
Alexander the Great, after the battle of Issus. || Scipio Africanus. 


Paradise Regained, book ii. ** Economies royales, (Mémoires) de Sully. 
tt Histoire de Charles XII. 
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Le voici ce héros si fameux tour-a-tour 
Par sa défaite et sa victoire : 
S’il eit pu vous entendre et vous voir a sa cour, 
Il n’aurait jamais joint, et vous pouvez m’en croire, 
A toutes les vertus qui l’ont comblé de gloire 
Le défaut d’ignorer l’amour.* 


Another time it is Madame la Duchesse d’Aiguillon, to whom he + to 
forward copies of the History aforesaid and of the Henriade, with these 


accompanying verses about most continent Charles XII., too susceptible 
Henri IV., and irresistible Madame : 


Deux héros différents, ’un superbe et sauvage, 
L’autre toujours aimable, et toujours amoureux, 
A limmortalité prétendent tous les deux : 
Mais pour étre immortel il faut votre suffrage. 
Ah! si sous tous les deux vous eussiez vu le jour, 
Plus justement leur gloire efit été célébrée ; 
Henri quatre pour vous aurait quitté I’ Estrée, 
he Charles douze aurait connu |’amour.t 


Voltaire, any more than Sir John Falstaff, was not at all stinted in wit; 
but, like Sir John, he knew how to economise it on occasion; as perhaps 
Mesdames d’Aiguillon and Du Chitelet would have agreed, had they met 
to compare notes, as once upon a time did those merry wives of Windsor, 
Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

In his “ Age of Louis Quatorze,” Voltaire pronounces Charles and his 
Muscovite adversary, Peter the Great, the two most singular personages 
on the face of the earth. Charles he there describes as the more 
courageous of the two, but the less useful to his subjects—a man born to 
command soldiers, not peoples—one who, living, was hailed the foremost 
hero of the age, but who died with the reputation of an imprudent king. 
‘‘ The desolation of the North, in a war that lasted eighteen years, owed 
its origin to the political ambition of the Czar, of the King of Denmark, 
and of the King of Poland, who would fain profit by the youthfulness of 
Charles XII. by seizing on a portion of his estates (1700). King Charles, 
at sixteen, beat them all three. He was the terror of the North, and was 
already regarded as a great man at an age when other men are still 
engaged in their schooling. or nine years he was the most formidable 
king in the world, and for nine others the most unfortunate.”{ The 
History of Charles XII. is but an expansion of this text. 

Many an admirer has Voltaire had, whom he has yet failed utterly to 
convert into an admirer of Charles the Twelfth. Among his contempora- 
ries, of British birth and breeding, such polite littérateurs and noble lords 
as Bolingbroke and Chesterfield were sufficiently akin to Voltaire in hete- 
rodoxical tendencies; but to neither of them was the Swede an object of 
hero-worship, even in the lowest degree. Bolingbroke, in his remarks on 
the Spanish War of Succession, makes a supposition of a certain system 
of blind, vindictive policy on the part of Dutch William, and says of this 
mere hypothesis, that it would have been “ worthy of Charles the Twelfth, 
King of Sweden, who sacrificed his country, his people, and himself at 








* Poésies mélées de Voltaire, 49. t Ibid., 39. 
t Siecle de Louis XIV., ch. xvii. 
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last, to his revenge.’’* Chesterfield incidentally observes, in a letter 
dated 1749, that ‘the heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brutal 
courage deserves that name) was universally admired, but the man no- 
where beloved.” In another, addressed (in full pomp of panegyric) to 
Voltaire himself, three years later, Earl Philip says: “ You have long 
ago given us the history of the greatest and most outrageous madman (I 
ask your pardon if I cannot say the greatest hero) of Europe.” And in 
a subsequent one to his Young Hopeful, my lord thus recurs to Voltaire’s 
work: * How delightful is his history of that northern brute, the King 
of Sweden! for I cannot call him a man; and I should be sorry to have 
him pass for a hero, out of regard to those true heroes, such as Julius 
Cesar, Titus, Trajan, and the present King of Prussia,”+ who, his lord- 
ship is pleased to add, cultivated and encouraged arts and sciences ; whose 
animal courage was accompanied by the tender and social sentiments of 
humanity; and who, unlike Charles, had more pleasure in improving than 
in destroying their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Buckle—whose admiration of Voltaire as an historian is very 
freely confessed—prefaces his critical remarks on the history in question 
by some protesting notes, so to call them, against the bellicose Swede him- 
self, whose only merits are, says the historian of Civilisation in England, 
that he ravaged many countries and killed many men. Mr. Buckle’s 
sympathy is with the king’s unfortunate subjects, the accumulations of 
whose industry supported the royal armies; and he complains of the 
brilliant Frenchman’s lack of pity for those nations who were oppressed 
by this “ great robber’’ in the immense line of his conquests from Sweden 
to Turkey. “ Indeed, the admiration of Voltaire for Charles is unbounded. 
He calls him the most extraordinary man the world had ever seen; he 
declares him to be a prince full of honour; and while he scarcely blames 
his infamous murder of Patkul, he relates with evident emotion how the 
royal lunatic, at the head of forty servants, resisted an entire army. In 
the same way, he says, that after the battle of Narva, all the attempts of 
Charles were unable to prevent medals from being struck at Stockbolm 
in celebration of the event ; although Voltaire well knew that a man of 
such extravagant vanity must have been pleased by so-durable a homage, 
and although it is quite certain that if he had not been pleased, the 
medals would never have been struck; for who would venture, without 
an object, to offend, in his own capital, one of the most arbitrary and 
revengeful of princes?” t{ At the same time the fact is recognised, that 
Voltaire eventually became somewhat ashamed of the praises he had 
lavished on the Swede—witness various letters of his, between 1735 and 
1759, in one of which, for example, he characterises Charles as a mere 
fou extraordinaire, who, like Don Quixote, tilted full charge against 
windmills—so fighting, literally like one that beateth the air. 

We may therefore infer that Voltaire was gradually drawing closer 
to Pope’s stand-point, as regards conventional Greatness, and popular 


Hero-worship : 


Look next on Greatness; say where Greatness lies, 
Where, but among the Heroes and the Wise ? 





* Letters on the Study and Use of History, by Lord Bolingbroke: Letter viii. 
+ Letters of Lord Chesterfield, edit. 1810, Nos. 210, 288, and 292. 
t Buckle’s Civilization in England, vol. i. p. 473. 
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Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks foiboenl. onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose.* 


The collation of Charles with Alexander, in the fourth line, reminds us 
of one incidentally set up by Gibbon, in his memoir of Caracalla: “ We 
can easily conceive, that +d the battle of Narva, and the conquest of 
Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he still wanted the more elegant 

accomplishments of the son of Philip) might boast of having rivalled his 
valour and magnanimity.”+ But it is a cold collation after all—this of 
one ravaging conqueror with another—now of the Macedonian with the 
Swede, now of the Swede with Casar—as where Campbell pauses, “ with 
horrent brow, to rate What millions died—that Caesar might be great!” 
—or to tell us of the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 


March’d by their Charles to Dnieper’s mitted shore. 


File after file the stormy showers benumb, 
Freeze every standard-sheet, and hush the drum! 
Horsemen and horse confess’d the bitter pang, 
And arms and warriors fell with hollow clang ! 
Yet, ere he sunk in Nature’s last repose, 

Ere life’s warm torrent to the fountain froze, 
The dying man to Sweden turn’d his eye, 


Thought of his home, and closed it with a sigh ! 
Imperial Pride look’d sullen on his plight, 
And Charles beheld—nor shudder’d at the sight !f 


A fancy picture—rather washy in the colouring—which we give for what 
it is worth, notes of admiration and all. 

Old Fritz has recorded, in the Anti-Machiavel, that Charles, from his 
boyish days, always carried about the Life of Alexander the Great, and 
regulated his own conduct by it, so that many, who intimately knew him, 
affirmed, that it was Quintus Curtius who ravaged Poland and Saxony ; 
that Stanislaus owed his crown to the promotion of Abdolonymus; and 
that it was the battle of Arbela which occasioned the defeat of Pultawa.§ 

Old Fritz, by the way, imitated Charles in at least one capital point. 
Menzel’s description of the latter includes this particular—that he wore 
“a small hat on his closely-shaven head (a style that was afterwards 
imitated by Frederick the Great and Napoleon,)—and a coat of coarse 
blue cloth with copper buttons, with enormous boots and a long sword.”|| 
Goldsmith has reported his inspection of the coat, as preserved in the 
arsenal at Stockholm, together with the buff waistcoat worn at Lutzen 
by Gustavus Adolphus. All the rich furniture which Goldy saw in that 
spacious museum—all those Danish, Saxon, Polish, and Russian standards, 
which filled several chambers—the crown jewels even, and all the rest of 
it—were far less interesting to him than the wardrobe relics in question. 
“But what principally engaged my attention, and touched me with 
passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet precious, spoils of the two 


~® Pope, I Essay on Man, ep. iv. ¢ Roman Em mpire, ch. vi. 
t Pleasures of Hope, part ii. § Anti-Machiavel, p. 86. (Lond, 1741.) 
|| Geschichte der Deutschland, § 229. 
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test heroes the North ever produced. What I mean are the clothes 
in which the great Gustavus Adolphus and the intrepid Charles XII. 
died by a fate not unusual to kings. The first, if I remember, is a sort 
of a buff waistcoat, made antique fashion, very plain, and without the 
least ornaments ; the second, which was even more remarkable, consisted 
only of a coarse blue cloth coat, a large hat of less value, a shirt of coarse 
linen, large boots, and buff gloves made to cover a great part of the 
arm.”* Oliver adds, that the hero’s saddle, his pistols, and his sword, 
have nothing in them remarkable—the meanest soldier having been in 
this respect noway inferior to his gallant monarch, of whose character 
The Traveller pronounces courage and inflexible constancy to have 
formed the basis—and appends the reflection, What great effects might 
not these two qualities of courage and constancy have produced, had they 
at first received a just direction! Charles, he affirms, with proper in- 
structions, thus naturally disposed, would have been the delight and glory 
of his age.—The reader who cares for anecdotage, especially of that kind 
concerned with the boyhood of great men, may find in Goldsmith’s essay 
two or three stories about the Swede, not always to be met with in more 
systematic biographies. 

Inflexible constancy is perhaps an indulgent epithet for one of the two 
predominant characteristics of our hero. At least, it is a sort of quality 
which may be, for it has been, expressed by some less graceful synonym. 
Some people will hail in the same man, as inflexible constancy, what 
others decry as pig-headed obstinacy, of biggest boar-pig dimensions. 
What some will glorify as chivalric courage, others will scout as mere 
run-a-muck rashness. Now of Charles, like Goethe’s representative man, 
it may be said, that 


Fate had endowed him with an ardent mind, 
Which unrestrain’d still urged him on for ever, 
And whose precipitate and mad endeavour 
O’erleaped itself, and left earth’s joys behind. 


He was one of those who, once in the saddle, can never be brought to 
pull up. He never knew when to stop, or where. When he drew the 
sword, he flung away the scabbard with a vengeance. When M. de Nar- 
bonne was remonstrating with Napoleon against the Moscow expedition, 
he ventured to remind his very imperious and imperial master, under a 
kind of mutato nomine de te fabula argument, that Peter the Great 
was enabled to inflict a Pultawa on Charles XIJ.—a@ faire trouver a 
Charles XII. un Pultava—not so much by any genius of his, the Czar’s, 
as by the error of his antagonist. ‘ Si Charles XII. en effet, ce prince 
plus soldat que général, s’était moins avancé dans la Russie, ou s’était 
retiré 4 temps, s’il n’avait pas continué ses manoeuvres d’invasion, au fort 
méme de l’hiver, alors que l’extréme froid lui tuait un millier de soldats 
dans une marche, il n’eiit jamais éte vaincu, il eit couvert la Pologne et 
tenu i distance de la frontiére le Czar enfermé dans ses vastes Etats.’’t 
Don Quixote is not the only Quixote among Dons to subject himself to 
honest Sancho’s remonstrance: ‘‘ What the dickens! can a man do 





* Goldsmith’s Essays, The Bee, No. I1., 1759. + Faust, Study Scene. 
t Vie de M. de Narbonne, par Villemain, ch. xviii. 
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without common prudence, then, and go ahead without looking where 
his foot may fall? Knowing how to hurry on is not all a man need 
know ; he must sometimes know when and how to draw back.”* By 
the battle of Pultawa, not only was a great and dreaded conqueror, as 
Alison says,t at once overturned, and ere long reduced to captivity ; but 
a new bilan of power was established in the North which has never 
since been shaken. And what follows, on Sir Archibald’s part, may serve 
as pendantt{ to the foregoing excerpt from M. de Narbonne’s historical 
omer : * Marlborough sympathised warmly with the misfortunes of the 

roic sovereign, for whose genius and gallantry he had conceived the 
highest admiration. But he was too sagacious not to see that his dis- 
asters, like those of Napoleon afterwards in the same regions, were 
entirely the result of his own imprudence; and that if he had judiciously 
taken advantage of the terror of his name, and the success of his arms, 
in the outset of his invasion, he might have gained all the objects for 
which he contended without incurring any serious evil.” Pultawa’s dis- 
astrous day—on which the Swede was “ totally routed and irretrievably 
ruined by the Muscovite forces,” commanded by Peter in person—oc- 
curred in 1709; and in a despatch of Marlborough’s to Godolphin, dated 
in the August of that year, we read: ‘If this unfortunate king had been 
so well advised as to have made peace the beginning of this summer, he 
might in a great measure have influenced the peace between France and 
the Allies, and made other kingdoms happy. Iam extremely touched 
with the misfortunes of this young king. His continued successes, and 
the contempt he had of his enemies, have been his ruin.”§ Pultawa’s 


day classes him with those heroes, glorieux, magnanimes, of whom we. 


are told there are so many, who have lived one day too long—ont vécu 
trop d’un jour. 


Du Midi jusqu’a l’Ourse on vantait ce monarque 

Qui remplit tout le Nord de tumulte et de sang. 

Il fuit; sa gloire tombe, et le destin lui marque 
Son véritable rang. 





* Don Quixote, IT. 4. 

t See an essay of Sir Archibald’s in Blackwood, No. 369, p. 43. 

t So, in verse, may Byron’s lines, which also compare the Muscovite expe- 
riences of Charles and Napoleon, a round hundred years apart: 


“Twas after dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed. 

The power and glory of the war, 

Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 

Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar, 

And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 

Until a day more dark and drear, 

And a more memorabie year, 

Should give to slaughter and to shame 

A mightier host and haughtier name; 

A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 

A shock to one—a thunderbolt to all.” 

Mazeppa, Introduction. 

§ Marlborough’s Despatches, V. 510. 
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Ce n’est plus ce héros guidé par la victoire, 

Par qui tous les guerriers allaient étre effacés: 

C’est un nouveau Pyrrhus, qui va grossir lhistoire 
Des fameux insensés.* 


Well-known is Byron’s picture of the flight of Charles after the 
battle, “stained with his own and subjects’ blood; for thousands fell that 
flight to aid: and not a voice was heard to upbraid Ambition in his 
humbled hour,” though truth might now speak out, undaunted by kingly 
show. His horse is slain, and he escapes on that of a follower, who dies 
the Russians’ slave. Worn-out, he lays him down by a savage tree— 
his limbs stiff with wounds—stark with cold. But in this hour and power 
of darkness, still king-like the monarch bears his fall, and makes, even 
“in this extreme of ill, His pangs the vassals of his will.”’*+ That army 
of his, which had left Saxony in triumph, was virtually annihilated—one- 
half having perished with hunger, and the other half either been mas- 
sacred or made slaves: Charles XII. had lost, im one day, the fruit of 
nine ’ labour and of almost a hundred battles.$ It only remained 
for him to make his way into Turkey, and there perhaps hatch the nest- 
egg of a future army, at the charges of the Turk. 

Bitter enough his feelings must have been, as he lay under the tree, 
while his enemies beat the bushes around, to find the fugitive. But there 
he Jay, as safe, and even more at ease, to all appearance, than did our 
Merry Monarch, perched aloft, inside his tree. There was no semblance 
of affinity to the bearing of Milton’s proud defeated spirit, “ gnashing 
for anguish, and despair, and shame, to find himself not matchless, and 
his pride humbled by such rebuke.”§ It is true that, like another of 
Milton’s principalities, “‘as one he stood escaped from cruel fight, sore 
toil’d, his riven arms to havoc hewn,”|| but not like him, “cloudy in 
aspect,” or despondent in diction. His plight on reaching Ottoman ter- 
ritory may resemble a Greek tragedian’s description : 


Hee yap avdpa@v cuppayer Kevov Sdpu 
Exav, mévoit pupiois dr@pevos, 
SrKpa ody dAky Tov Aehecmpevov Hirlov,] 


but his spirit might be characterised in the apostrophe of a yet older 
poet—whose ipsissima verba, however, lest the reader be iets with 
well-sounding Greek, we dilute into Mr. Pope’s heroics : 


—0O worn by toils, O broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to heaven resign’d ?** 


’Tis like what Hannibal exclaimed of Marcellus—‘‘ Gods! what can be 
done with a man that takes good fortune and bad with equal indifference ? 
What other man is there, who will neither give any time to rest, when 
he is victorious, nor take any, when he is beaten ? We must even resolve 








* Odes de J. B. Rousseau, 1. ii. 10. + Mazeppa. 
§ Paradise Lost, book vi. | Ibid. q Euripides, Orestes. 
** Homer’s Odyssey (by Pope and Co.), book xii. 


t Voltaire. 
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to keep up the fight with him for ever; since, whether successful or not, 
he is constantly impelled to new enterprises and fresh deeds of daring.”* 
Indeed, Charles might have sat for Plutarch’s portrait of Pyrrhus: «But 
he was persuaded, that neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by 
them, was a life insufferably languishing and tedious. Like Achilles, he 
could not endure inaction ; ‘he pined in dull repose : his heart indignant 
bade the scene change to war, to wounds, and death.’ . . . . His hopes 
grew as fast as they were cut off; if he met with success, ‘he only con- 
sidered it as a step to greater things; and if with disappointment, he 
endeavoured to compensate it, by some new advantage, and would let 
neither his victories nor his losses put a period to his disturbing both the 
world and himself.”+ It was of another King of Sweden, his namesake, 
Charles the Tenth, that Drydent wrote, 


The ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost, 
On this hand gaining what on that he lost, 


but the lines have the look of being meant for Charles the Twelfth—at 
first sight at least, and to unchronological eyes. Not only up to Pultawa’s 
day, but up to the last day of his life, was it the ambitious Swede’s 
practical doctrine that, as the old admiral in Massinger has it, “men are 
men only when they dare look down With scorn on death and danger, 
and contemn All opposition, till plumed victory Have made her constant 
stand upon their helmets.”§ But, to apply the criticism of another of our 
old dramatists, 


He put too much wind to his sail: discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 
And nurs’d together, make a conqueror :|| 


but somehow Charles was “made a conqueror” without the aid, pre- 
sumably indispensable, of one of the alleged twins, discretion; in whose 
absence, however, be it as freely stated, he was also unmade. 

The long episode of his doings on Turkish ground, what a grotesque 
narrative it is! How full of whimsical adventures, preposterous incidents, 
farcical situations! It is a very mild version of his obstinate sojourn at 
Bender to say of it, as Earl Chesterfield does, that Charles “ showed a 
romantic pride in withstanding both the orders of the Sultan and the 
dictates of common sense.”4{ His Majesty’s freaks of temper, during his 
five years’ passive mood at Bender—a passive voice as irregular in its 
moods and tenses, as the active voice of the same verb, rurre, had been, 
for the nine years preceding,—were a world’s wonder, a Sultan’s despair. 
Budge he would not. Not all the power of the Porte, physical and moral 
force combined, could stir him a peg. There he lay, “ obstinately 
dormant,” as Mr. Carlyle phrases it, urging the Turks to destroy Czar 
Peter—which they absolutely could not, though they now and then tried; 
and viziers not a few lost their heads in consequence. ‘Charles lay 
sullenly dormant ; Danes meanwhile operating upon his Holstein interests 
and adjoining territories; Saxons, Russians battering continually at 





* Plutarch’s Lives, Marcellus. ¢ fbid., Pyrrhus. 
t Astrea Redux. Massinger, The Unnatural Combat. | 
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Swedish Pommern. . . . . But Charles XII. would not yield a whit; 
sent orders peremptorily, from his bed at Bender or Demotica, that there 
must be no surrender."* At length, however, and all at once, he starts 
from his strange lethargy to show fight for his neglected estates, and 
scampers off incognito through Germany, arriving, all of a sudden, at his 
town of Stralsund, | before the best informed circles of that town and town- 
ship had so much as heard of his departure from Bender. 

To many loyal hearts in Sweden it might now seem as though the five 
years so ingloriously wasted in that distant refuge, on the soil of the 
circumcised and turbaned Turk, were but an ugly dream, from which there 
was now a healthy awaking—that they but resembled in fact that ugly 
episode in the life of Great Babylon’s king, his seven years of bestial 
sequesterment—and that now, in Charles’s case, as in Nebuchadnezzar’s, 
his reason had returned unto him, and that, for the glory of his kingdom, 
his honour and brightness would return unto him, and his counsellors and 
his lords seek unto him, and he be established in his kingdom, and excel- 
lent majesty be added untohim. Thus might sanguine loyalty hope and 
argue. 

‘Charles was now about thirty-two years old—and four more would 
bring his rule of years to an end, as it were a tale that is told. But these 
were, at any rate, to be crammed with enterprise and action. He reached 
Stralsund, in a cart, an hour after midnight, on a dark November morn- 
ing. For well-nigh three weeks past he had not been to bed, so to bed 
he went now ; but they had to cut the boots from his legs, which were 
too much swollen to allow of the ordinary process. “ As he was in want 
both of linen and clothes,” writes Voltaire, “they furnished him with a 
wardrobe the best the place could afford, and with all expedition. Having 
slept for a few hours, he arose, and went off directly to review his troo 
“a visit his fortifications. The same day he despatched orders to all 
parts, for renewing the war against his enemies with greater vigour than 
ever.”"+ It was the awaking of a giant refreshed with wine. Only the 
wine had got into the giant’s head, and never indeed got out of it. He 
had just let them cut off, it is true, the seven-leagued boots in which he 
came to Stralsund ; but there remained a sword of sharpness, and shoes 
of swiftness, by aid of which he would yet again startle Europe from her 
propriety. 

So, as Mr. Carlyle says, ‘‘ Here is Charles XII. come back ; inflexible 
as cold Swedish Iron,” in repudiating the treaties and arrangements entered 
into, in his absence, and to his prejudice, by negotiating neighbours. “ Is 
he a bankrupt, then, that you will sell his towns by auction?” Louis XIV., 
at his last gasp, tries to take Charles’s part with effect; but dies, the 
grand monarque, ré infectd,—dies while Charles, his ally, is arguing and 
battling against all the world, “ with only a grandiloquent Ambassador 
to help him from Louis.” Frederick William of Prussia, too, who “ had 
a true personal regard for Charles XII.,a man made in many respects 
after his own heart,” would fain have persuaded him into mildness and 
policy. But Charles would not be persuaded, would not listen to reasons 





* History of Friedrich IL, book iv. ch. v. 
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of aa ;, would not believe that his estate was bankrupt, or that his towns 
— ma Stettin, for instance—could be put into pawn. “ Danes, 
Saxons, Russians, even George I. of England ..... have to combine 
against him, and see to put him down.” But, on the whole, the siege of 
Stralsund, to which the campaign pretty soon reduced itself, was done 
mainly by the Prussian monarch—the details of which siege, again to 
quote Mr. Carlyle, are still on record, and had once a certain fame in the 
world. “It lasted till mid-winter, under continual fierce counter-move- 
ments and desperate sallies from the Swedish Lion, standing at bay there 
against all the world.” But in vain—baited as the roused lion there was 
by veterans who had learned their art under Marlborough and Eugene. 
“The Lion King’s fierce sallies, and desperate valour, could not avail. 
Point after point was lost for him.” We see him in the Isle of Rugen, 
dashing, like a fire-flood, against ditch and palisade; tearing at pales 
which prove impregnable to his cannon and him; storming and raging 
ieee again and again, now here, now there; but met everywhere by 
steady deadly musketry, and forced to retire, wounded and discomfited. 
‘* Poor Charles, there had been no sleep for him that night, and little for 
very many nights: ‘on getting to horse, on the shore at Stralsund, he 
fainted repeatedly ; fell out of one faint into another; but such was his 
rage, he always recovered himself, and got on horseback again.’* Poor 
Charles : a bit of right royal Swedish-German stuff, after his kind ; and 
tragically ill bested now at last! This is his exit he is now a 
still in a consistent manner. It is fifteen years now since he waded ashore 
at Copenhagen, and first heard the bullets whistle round him. Since 
which time, what a course has he run; crashing athwart all manner of 
ranked armies, diplomatic combinations, right onward, like a cannon- 
ball ; tearing off many solemn wigs in those Northern parts, and scatter- 
ing them upon the winds,—even as he did his own full-bottom wig, im- 
patiently, on that first day at Copenhagen, finding it unfurthersome for 
actual business in battle.f ; 

“In about a month hence, the last important hornwork is forced : 
Charles, himself seen fiercely fighting on the place, is swept away from 
his last hornwork ; and the general storm, now altogether irresistible, is 
evidently at hand. On entreaty from his followers, entreaty often re- 
newed, with tears even (it is said) and on bended knees, Charles at last 
consents to go. He left no orders for surrender; would not name the 
word ; ‘left only ambiguous vague orders.’ ”t 

About nightfall, on the 19th of December, 1715, he made his way, in 
a little boat, to a Swedish frigate that lay above a mile out, through solid 
ice that had to be cut piecemeal as he went on. The King of Prussia is 
said to have been benevolently anxious that he should escape, and the 
King of Denmark malevolently resolved that he should mot, Escape he 
did, however,—though a Danish frigate, they tell us, all but took him in 
the act. Stories, seemingly fabulous, are told of his hair-breadth ’scapes, 
and moving accidents by flood, as formerly by field. All that is certain 
is, that he “ vanished at this point into Scandinavia; and general Europe 
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never saw him more. Vanished into a cloud of untenable schemes, guided 
by Alberoni, Baron Girtz, and others; wild schemes, financial, diplo- 
matic, warlike, nothing not chimerical in them but his own unquenchable 
real energy;—and found his death (by assassination, as appears) in the 
trenches of Frederickshall, among the Norway Hills, one winter night, 
three years hence. Assassination® instigated by. the Swedish Official 
Persons, it is thought. The bullet passed through both his temples; he 
had clapt his hand upon the hilt of his sword, and was found leant 
against the parapet, in that attitude,—gone upon a long march now.”f 
The Modern Orlando, moralising on the fact that so few of “ Earth’s 
living thunderbolts, her warrior kings,” have “burnt out upon their 
pillow”—an uncomfortable quasi-Hibernian sort of metaphor, perhaps; 
and, by the way, is not the Modern Orlando Dr. Croly?—introduces a 
description of the scene and circumstances of the Swede-King’s final 
exit: 
I sometimes visit scenes, where famous men 

Have dropped that restless particle, the soul. 

This led me, Fredericshall, to thy wild glen, 

The field of battle nearest to the Pole, 

Where Charles, the hero, found the warrior’s goal. 

You make the land, by Norway’s storm-beat beach. 

Up-helm; and follow, where the Ocean’s roll 

Bursts roaring thro’ a mountain’s marble breach ; 

All, thundering surge without,—within, a dark deep Reach. 


Now, climb the hill-top! In the vale below, 
Lies, like a group of molehills, Fredericshall, 
The shattered guardian of its realm of snow; 
No longer worth the waste of shell and ball. 





* Since Mr. Carlyle wrote, it should be remarked, the Swedish government, 
anxious to set at rest the question whether Charles fell in fair and open fight, or 
was done to death by foul means on his own side, directed a careful examination 
to be made of his remains. This was accordingly doné in August, 1859; when, in 
the presence of the reigning king, Charles XV., and of not a few dons and big- 
wigs, medical and magisterial, the royal sarcophagus and coffin were opened, and 
the state of the head, where the fatal wound was inflicted, very closely scrutinised. 
A previous post-mortem examination had taken place in 1746. 

At the inquest in 59, we are told, among other little details, collateral to the 
main issue, that, in place of a cap, the head of the royal corpse was encircled with 
a “withered wreath of laurel;” that the top of the head was bald, but the back 
and sides covered with thin light brown hair, interspersed with grey, and about 
an inch and a half long; that the face was of course shrunken, but still showed 
the aquiline form of the nose ; that the upper-lip was somewhat drawn back—the 
eyelids slightly open—the skin parchment-like, and of a greyish-yellow—while 
the expression worn by the features was very calm and solemn. 

Examining the fractured skull, the commissioned medici were of opinion that 
the fatal missile, which had evidently passed through the king’s head from left to 
right, was probably a musket or grape-shot, and that it must have been fired from 
a distance—its velocity having, manifestly, been partly spent before it struck him. 
Nor was there any evidence of his having been struck by more than one missile. 
On the whole, the commissioners, like good Swedes, were rejoicingly of one accord 
that it was not by foul play that Charles met his death. 

Their report of the investigation was duly submitted to the public in the journal 
Hygeia—an accredited organ of the Swedish Society of Physicians—in the spring 
of 1860. And in the following autumn an abridged account of it appeared in the 
Medical Times, from the pen of Dr. W. D. Moore, of Dublin. 

t Carlyle, I. 43s. 
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A simple pillar marks Ais nameless fall, 

Whose name once made the ears of Europe ring. 
Oh, Fame, thou jilt of jilts! and is this all ? 

His all, who clipped the Russian Eagle’s wing ; 
The man of iron soul—ay, “ every inch a King ?” 


His end was sudden ;—yet it might be worse ;— 
Sebastian perished in a den, or dyke ; 

Luther’s old Cesar, with a nun for nurse ; 

The Lutzen King, by pistol or by pike ; 

Others by poison, spleen, or what you like. 

But thine, bold Charles, was death without a groan, 

Thy hand upon thy sword, in act to strike ; 

Thy forehead to the foe.—Thy spirit flown ; 

Escaping, at one gasp, gout, heartache, and—a throne !* 


So, at any rate, vanished Charles the Twelfth,—to take leave of him 
in the words of quite another moralist ; so he vanished, “the distressed 
Official Persons and Nobility exploding upon him in that rather damnable 
way,—anxious to slip their muzzles at any cost whatever. A man of 
antique character; true as a child, simple, even bashful, and of a strength 
and valour rarely exampled among men. Open-hearted Antique popula- 
tions would have much worshipped such an Appearance ;—Voltaire, too, 
for the artificial moderns, has made a myth of him, of another type ; one 
of those impossible cast-iron gentlemen, heroically mad, such as they 
show in the Playhouses, pleasant but not profitable, to an undiscerning 
Public.t The last of the Swedish Kings died in this way; and the un- 
muzzled Official Persons have not made much way of kinging it in his 
stead. Charles died; and, as we may say, took the life of Sweden alon 
with him ; for it has never shone among the Nations since, or been ak 
worth mentioning, except for its misfortunes, spasmodic impotences and 
unwisdoms.”t Whether, however, Charles’s peculiar mode of govern- 
ment may not have been concerned in bringing about the alleged national 
collapse, may be here left as a vexed, if not properly an open, question. 





* The Modern Orlando, canto v. st. 52-56. 

+ “See Alderfeld (Military History of Charles X1/., London, 1740, 2 vols., ‘from 
the Swedish,’ through the French) and Kohler (Minebelustigungen), for some 
authentic traits of his life and him.” 

t Carlyle, wi supra. 
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A FEDERAL FORAY. 


AN AMERICAN SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


“ The contrast is frequently drawn by our old men between the conduct of the 
English, in the war of 1812, and the conduct of the hordes of Lincoln now. The 
English invaded us, but respected the property and regarded the rights of un- 
armed citizens. The same counties have been invaded by Lincoln. He has de- 
vastated and laid them waste.”—Letter from Captain Maury, C. Navy, on American 
Affairs, to Admiral Fitz Roy, R.N., Meteorological Department, Board of Trade and 
Admiralty, London.— Atheneum, Dec. 21, 1861. 


Ir was a bright but somewhat cold morning, when a party of marines 
and soldiers—the latter a portion of a regiment of volunteers from one 
of the Northern States of the Union—descended the side of the Federal 
sloop of war Indiana, which was lying at anchor at the mouth of a 
tolerably large river which empties itself into the sea on the coast of 
North Carolina, and got into some boats that were tossing on the waves 
beneath. The men were all well armed, and the whole party seemed in 
high spirits, with the single exception of the captain of the sloop-of-war, 
who looked somewhat downcast and uneasy. He, however, gave his 
orders in a clear, firm voice, but he appeared displeased at the jests which 
some of the men, with little regard to due subordination, were bandying 
with each other about the work they “ guessed” they were to be employed 
on, and thundered, “ Silence, there! You are to do your duty, and not 
to babble among yourselves.” 

And what was the duty on which they were going to be engaged ? 

They were starting on a marauding expedition. They were to march 
a little way inland, towards a few country-houses, where some of the most 
opulent families in the neighbourhood resided, and were to pillage them 
and burn them to the ground. It was a chivalric enterprise certainly, 
reminding one of the days when the Norse pirates used to make descents 
on the shores of France, England, and the north of Scotland, ravaging 
and destroying everything that came within their reach, and then 
escaping with their booty to their own wild fiords and fastnesses. But it 
was not exactly a mode of warfare to be expected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and among a people deeming themselves civilised and Christian, 
however consonant to the ideas of the followers of Odin, whose highest 
anticipation of delight in the future world was to drink mead, or pro- 
bably some more celestial beverage, from the skulls of their slaughtered 
foes. 

Nevertheless, plunder and destruction of property, if not slaughter, 
were the avowed objects of this gallant band, who were commanded by 
Captain Weston, of the sloop of war Indiana, Lieutenants Davidson 
and Muggins, of the New England Volunteers, and a non-commissioned 
officer of marines. A few sailors made up the rather heterogeneous 


Captain Weston was not only the commander-in-chief, but also the 
guide of this fraction of the Federal forces, for he knew the locality well, 
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having been not long before employed on a survey of the coast—a 
peaceful survey—made for the general good, before the disruption of the 
Union had taken place. While employed on this expedition, he had been 
most hospitably received by the families in the neighbourhood, and had 
visited on particularly intimate terms at the house of Mr, Villars—the 
very one which, being nearest the coast, was to be first attacked. No 
wonder that Captain Weston looked grave and uneasy. Was memory 
busy conjuring up the scenes that had passed in that house—the pleasant 
hours he had spent there, the kindness he had received from all its in- 
mates? Could the fierce passions aroused by civil war annihilate the 


cherished feelings of the past, and awaken a stern pride in performing 
the dreadful duties entailed by it? Perhaps so—for 


The human heart is fearfully and wonderfully made. 


The party marched on, without any display of flags, or sound of bugle 
or drum, through the quiet country, passing by a little village, or fishing 
hamlet, without attempting to do the slightest injury to its humble in- 
habitants, some of whom gazed at them with curiosity, while others fled 
in terror. 

‘‘ Suppose we try our hand on this hole we are passing,” cried Mr. 
Muggins, “and make a nice little bonfire of it ?”’ 

“ And so give warning to the country round that we are coming, and 
bring the dragoons down on us, if they are at »” replied Captain 
Weston, sharply. ‘ That would be a wise act indeed !” 

“ T would rather meet these same dragoons,” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Davidson, “than go only to encounter and frighten a parcel of women 
and children.” 

“ Why should you think that the place is denuded of men?” asked 
Captain Weston. 

** Because I suppose the gentlemen—at least the young ones—have 
gone to serve in the Confederate army as volunteers, and are absent, 
therefore, from their homes, as I am from mine. Weston, I don’t half 
like being turned into a land-pirate. I would fight the rebels with all 
my heart and soul in a fair open fight, but this sneaking sort of work I 
ean’t endure.” 

“Go back to the Indiana, then; I dare say we shall be able to 
manage the business without you.” 

“ Well, there’s no fun in fighting without getting some booty, say I!” 
exclaimed Muggins; “and I’m not very particular where it comes 
from. I dare say the people we're going to touch up first are tarnation 
rich.” 

. No one answered him, and almost unbroken silence was maintained 
during the rest of the march, which was shortened by Captain Weston’s 
knowledge of the neighbourhood. Instead of adhering to the circuitous 
route by the highway, he led them occasionally across meadows and fields, 
and through by-paths, so that it was not long before they came in view 
of Rosemount, a handsome house standing on the lower declivity of a hill 
that was thickly wooded half way up. In front of the house was a sloping 
lawn, that looked like a gigantic carpet of green velvet, while on one side 
were some tall shrubberies, and on the other smiling gardens, ornamented 
by jets d’eau, pretty summer-houses, and terraced walks bordered with 
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magnificent flowers. At a little distance lower down were to be seen the 

negro houses, forming a neat little settlement, shaded by trees, and with 

a rivulet, clear as crystal, flowing past it. It was a picturesque and a 
scene. 

But no living creature was to be descried, nor even the bark of a dog 
to be heard. Had the family been apprised of the intended attack and 
deserted the place? Perhaps Captain Weston wished in his heart that 
this might be the case; but he made no remark, while Davidson could not 
refrain from. expressing his hope that they might find nothing but the 
bare walls, and Muggins intimated to his companions his fear that there 
was a trap laid for them. Captain Weston thought this was not im- 
probable, and therefore proposed that most of the party should conceal 
themselves in little groups behind walls, bushes, and trees, while he, Lieu- 
tenant Davidson, and half a dozen picked men should go forward to re- 
connoitre the premises. This arrangement was of course agreed to by 
all, exeept by Muggins, who dreaded that Weston and Davidson would 

themselves of whatever money and portable articles of value could 
be found before they called him and the men in ambush up. He judged 
of others by himself, and his suspicions being aroused, he refused to remain 
behind ; so the three officers and the six others proceeded towards the 
dwelling-house. Not a soul was visible, and the front door was closed. 

‘“‘ Wait here a moment,” said Captain Weston; “I will just go round 
the corner quietly. The library is there, and one of its windows can be 
opened, I know, from. the outside, if the shutters are not fastened.” 

The lieutenants and their men halted before the two or three broad 
steps in front of the house, and Captain Weston stole softly up the 
narrower gravel walk by the side of the house. He tried one of the 
windows, and the sash, as it had often done in days gone by, yielded to 
his touch. He stooped and jumped into the room, but he had hardly 
raised his head when he perceived a young lady, who had opened a door 
on the opposite side of the room, enter the library at the same moment. 

Captain Weston stopped short, while he exclaimed, “ Aurora! You 
here ?” 

“Charles, dear! dear Charles!” cried the young lady, bounding 
forward, her beautiful face lighted up with joy. ‘“ What miracle—what 
especial blessing of Providence sent you here just now? We are 
threatened with an attack from some Federal——’’ she hesitated a 
moment—* some lawless men, who have assumed the name of Federal 
troops; but now that you are here, you will protect us, and prevent their 
outrages.” 

“ When did you come here?” he asked, hurriedly. “ I thought—I 
hoped you were safe at your father’s house.” 

‘‘ My unele had to go to Norfolk on business. My cousins are both 
away with General Beauregard’s army, and my poor aunt has been lately 
such an invalid that she could not be left without some companionship. I 
eame to stay with her, aud arrived here only yesterday evening. Oh, 
dearest Charles! this is a cruel war—a dreadful state of things! How 
little we anticipated such a meeting when we parted last !” 

She had taken one of his hands between both her own, and was press- 
ing it with her soft fingers. She did not perceive that it lay there cold 
and rigid, like the hand of a corpse. 
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“ Aurora, you must not stay here ; your aunt and you must take shelter 
somewhere else. Go at once to the negro houses—to old Tibby’s will be 
best ; you will be safe there.” 

“* But, Charles, you are a Federal officer ; you must have some influence 
over these marauders. You will never let them plunder my unele’s pro- 
perty and destroy his house! Good Heavens!” she cried, ‘here they 
come. Oh, Charles, save us!’’ 

The tramp of feet was heard on the gravel walk, and presently 
Mugegins, followed by Davidson, entered the library by the open window, 
while the six men formed a semicircle round it on the outside. 

“ Halioa!” cried Muggins, with an oath and a coarse laugh, “ this is 
one way of reconnoitring—dilly-dallying with a pretty gal. 1 dare say 
you've had a kiss, and it’s my turn now.” 

Aurora dropped Captain Weston’s hand and drew back a few paces, 
while she looked at the vulgar intruder with a flashing eye. 

Davidson quickly placed himself between her and Muggins, and bow- 
ing respectfully to Aurora, he said, 

“ Young lady, you had better not remain here, nor indeed in the house. 
Seek safety somewhere else, I beseech of you.” 

“Captain Weston knows us well!’ said Aurora, without evincing the 
least alarm. “He will not allow any one to injure us.” 

“ That’s a good ’un!” cried Muggins, thrusting his tongue to one side 
of his wide mouth. ‘“ What did he bring us here for, then? He said he 
knew even every rat-hole in the house ; that he had often been 


Up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber. 


He was a tarnation lucky dog—eh, Davidson? But he’s come on an- 
other errand now, I guess, than billing and cooing ; he’s come to do a* 
little job first in the way of booty, and then to make the house too hot 
for the rebels that live in it.” 

“It is false,” cried Aurora, stamping her little foot in anger on the 

und. ‘ You slander him basely.” 

“ Ask Davidson if you don’t believe me ; ask those fellows out there ; 
ask himself, he can’t deny it.” 

Captain Weston was standing as motionless as if he had been suddenly 
transformed into a pillar of salt or a statue of stone. Aurora sprang 
forwards, and grasping his arm, cried in great agitation, 

“ Charles! oh Charles! tell me that this is not true ; tell me that you 
have not come here to rob, and murder, and destroy; tell me that you 
have not thrown off the ties of friendship, the ties op ——” She stopped 
a second, and then went on—“ the ties of affection, the faith that you so 
lately vowed. Speak, Charles Weston! speak, and deny this monstrous 
accusation !’’ 

Captain Weston glanced for a moment at the beautiful girl, whose 
usually sweet and placid countenance was glowing with emotion; then, 
averting his eyes, he answered in a low and husky voice : 

‘“‘] must perform my duty to my country at every cost, and at every 
sacrifice of personal feeling, my honour demanded " 








“Fiush! Do not speak of your honour; you have forfeited that,” 
she exclaimed, imperiously. 


“We did not come here only to hold a palaver, as the Indians: say ; 
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instead of stamping your foot, and taking the airs of a tragedy queen, 
you had better show us quietly where the money and the plate is kept,” 
cried Muggins, rudely. Then turning to Weston he said, “Captain 
Weston, if you’re going to turn tail, I’ll take the command. Come 
along, young ooman,” he added, laying his broad red paw upon Aurora’s 
shoulder. 

Captain Weston started, and at the same moment both he and David- 
son seized Muggins’s arm, and released Aurora from his rude touch. 

“ Come with me,” cried Weston, “and you shall get what you want.” 

“ Presently,” replied Muggins ; “ but a word with the men first.” 

He strode to the open window, said something to the men outside, who 
immediately disappeared, and then followed Weston out of the room. 

Aurora and Mr. Davidson were left alone. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” she said, calmly, “ but do I understand aright that 
the object of this visit is to sack the house, and then to burn it ?” 

“Tt is, I am sorry to say,” he replied; “and when the rest of the 
men come up, I fear there will be wild work. Let me entreat you to 
seek for yourself, and any other ladies who may be in the house, a safer 
shelter. We have orders not to touch the negro houses. Let me escort 
you to one of them.” 

“Thank you, we shall find our own way. You must remain to do 
your duty,”’ she answered, with a sneering emphasis on the word duty. 

“ This discreditable and odious duty was not sought by me at least,” 
cried Davidson; “ it was forced on me.” 

** Was it also forced on Charles Weston ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“] think not; he might have avoided it.” 

‘“*T am much obliged to you for telling me the truth in regard to your 
‘friend, and P 

*‘ He is not my friend,”’ said Davidson, interrupting her, “nor is that 
brutal Muggins. Iam unhappily associated with them, but I despise 
them both.” 

After hastily thanking him for wishing to provide for her safety, 
Aurora left the library, and hurried up-stairs to the chamber of her 
invalid aunt. She found the poor woman in the utmost consternation, 
wringing her hands in helpless terror, while Phcebe, her sambo waiting- 
maid, was trembling like an aspen-leaf, and groaning dismally. 

“ Aunt, put on your bonnet and shawl; fill your pocket with all the 
money in your desk, and as much of your jewellery as you can carry, 
and make your escape directly to the negro houses. The ruffians who 
have just broken into the house have orders not to touch the ne 
houses. Go to old Tibby’s, you will be safe there. And you, Pheebe, 
make up quickly a small parcel of your mistress’s clothes, and take her 
through the shrubbery to your grandmother’s house. Be quick, be quick, 
or you will be women | alive!” 

** How do you know that we shall be in less danger at the negro 
houses than here, Aurora? Who told you so ?” 

“Charles Weston,” gasped Aurora. ‘“ He desired me to get you out 
of this house and down to Tibby’s immediately.” 

*‘Charles Weston!” echoed the old lady, in great astonishment. 
“What brought him here? When did he arrive? Did you expect 
him? Ah, I dare say, you sly girl, you knew he was coming, though 
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you did not tell me. Well, thank Heaven he is here. Phoebe, ge and 

call Captain Weston to me; tell him I must see him immediately. 

Aurora, I shall put the house and ourselves under his protection,” she 

=_ unpinning the shawl which her niece had just wrapped round 
er. 

“He cannot protect you, aunt, if he would; he is the leader of the 
marauding party.” 

“You must be mad, child, to say so; terror has turned your brain. 
Charles Weston, our friend, your lover, almost your affianced husband? 
Impossible !"’ 

‘““Tt is too true, aunt; and hark that crash! The work of destruction 
has begun.” ; 

There was a knock at the door; Phoebe crept under the bed to hide 
herself, and Mrs, Villars sank almost fainting on a sofa. Aurora walked 
firmly to the door, and opened it. She had half hoped that Charles 
Weston himself might have come to assist in her aunt’s escape, but it 
was only “ Uncle Louis,” as he was called, one of the head domestics, 
who had lived in the family from his infancy. 

** Miss Rora, you and missis mus go to de neger house, maum ; dese 
dom Yankees will be up here soon.” 

“Where is Captain Weston, Louis ?” cried Mrs. Villars. 

“Trying to break open massa’s bureau, missis; he and one of dem 
debils—beg pardon, Miss Rora, it is de terrible trut.” 

“T know it is,” replied Aurora, bitterly; “but, Louis, you wish to 
save your mistress’s life, and your master’s property, I am sure. Run to 
the stables, saddle Bayard—the fleetest horse there, I think—and ride 
for your life to the barracks near town. See Major Fitzwilliam, 
tell him what is going on here, and beg him to send some of the dragoons 
directly. Stop, I will write a line to him, and if he is away, give it to 
whatever officer is in command.” 

She turned to a pretty writing-table, and scrawled off a hurried note, 
mentioning the attack by the Federals and their intention to burn the 
house after having plundered it, and entreating that he would either 
bring or send assistance without delay. She concluded with : 





“Save my poor aunt—save my absent uncle’s property—and rely on 
the deep gratitude of ** AURORA VILLARS.” 


“Take this, Louis, and do not lose a moment; but before you go, if 
you can see Robin, send him to me.”’ 

Louis went, and almost immediately after Robin, an elderly negro 
man, who was a confidential servant, came. 

“Robin,” asked Aurora, “ how many of these wretches are there ?” 

“Me no count dem yet, Miss Rora, but dere is a good many.”’ 

‘* What are they about?” 

“Some of dem is stuffing away in de kitchen and de pantry ; some of 
dem is in the dining-room, stealing de silver forks and spoons from de 
luncheon-table ; some in de pore drawing-rooms, breaking our beautiful 
chaney. Oh, Miss Rora! what sall we do ?” 

“ Listen, Robin: take the key of the wine-cellar—pretend to be on 
their side—inveigle them into the cellar, knock in the head of a puncheon 
of old rum, show them the brandy and the champagne, encourage them 
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to drmk, and, depend on it, most of them will soon be in a state of stupid 
intoxication.” 

Robin grinned from ear to ear, as he replied: 

“Eh, eh, Miss Rora! You railly one good giniral. I hope dey will 
drink till dey all dead carpses.”’ 

With this charitable wish old Robin departed, and Aurera managed 
to get her aunt and Pheebe quietly down a back staircase and safely 
within the shelter of the shrubbery, a path through which led down to 
the negro houses. She left them iets and, telling Mrs. Villars that 
she would speedily rejoin her, she returned to the house she had just 
quitted, im order to watch the success of Robin’s mission. 

When Captain Weston had withdrawn Muggins from the library, he 
took him, as he had promised, to a small room near, which was appro- 
priated entirely tothe use of Mr. Villars. It was called by the family 
“the armoury,” because Mr. Villars, who had a passion for the weapons 
used in war by different nations and in different ages, had gathered to- 
gether, and hung round its walls, old swords, sabres, and battle-axes, 
boomerangs, tomahawks, clubs—in short, specimens of almost every 
description of missile belonging to savage tribes as well as to civilised 
nations. 

“What's the use of any of this rubbish to me?” asked Muggins, 
angrily. “* J don’t care for nasty old rusty swords and daggers.” 

Presently he perceived a large old-fashioned bureau in one corner of 
the room, and rubbing his hands, he cried : 

“Ah! that’s more to the purpose. 1 dare say there’s a lot of money 
in that old thing. Where can the keys be ?” 

: “‘] suppose Mr. Villars has them,” replied Weston. ‘ You won’t find 
them.” 

“ Never mind, we'll break it open. And this stout old axe will just 
do,” said Muggins, taking an ancient battle-axe from its place on the 
wall. “TI have not been a butcher for nothing. I’ve killed lots of oxen, 
and know how to give a good strong blow.” 

The redoubtable Mr. Timothy Muggins, lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of New England Volunteers, had been a butcher at Boston—a 
person in that grade of butcher-life who killed the animals with his own 
hand, and cut them up to boot. Up to the time that the civil war broke 
out he had been quite content with seeing the brute creation suffer and 
bleed, but after that period he was seized with martial fire, and quitted 
the shambles to try his hand on human carcases. By means of bribery 
he was made a lieutenant, and, not being at all humble-minded, he con- 
sidered that he was quite on a footing even with General M‘Clellan him- 
self. The stout oak bureau resisted for a long time the axe and the 
butcher-lieutenant; at length, however, it was broken open, and, after 
wiping il sudor from his brow, the panting Muggins commenced his 
search for the “almighty dollars.” Pigeon-holes and secret drawers 
were all ransacked one after the other, letters and papers were scattered 
on the floor, and the eager search for money went on with a perseverance 
worthy of a better pursuit. 

In the mean time, some of the marauders had ascended to the 
drawing-rooms, and, in wanton mischief, were destroying everything 
there ; breaking the beautiful Bohemian glass vases, alabaster statuettes, 
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and costly china, dragging down from the walls the valuable pictures, 
stabbing them through and through and bresking the frames, ripping 
up the chairs and sofas, and cutting the handsome ‘carpet. The mirrors 
and chandeliers had as yet escaped, but it would be their turn next. 

The greater number of the Federal intruders, however, were in the 
lower regions. They had burst into the store-room, and were cramming 
themselves and their pockets there, when Robin stole in among them, 
and, holding up a large key, said to those nearest to him: 

“‘Come wid me. I hab steal de wine-cellar key, and we'll hab a nice 
jollification. Nigger like rum and old wine as much as white man do.” 

The bait took. ‘The men rushed to the cellar, where Robin pointed 
out the brandy and whisky, the champagne, and other wines, and, knock- 
ing in the head of a cask of rum, invited the men to help themselves. 
There was another rush to the pantry cupboards to obtain tumblers, 
cups, bowls—everything they could lay their hands on that could hold 
liquor—and then the thirsty intruders returned to the charge, and did 
full justice to the sagacity of Aurora’s scheme. The usually quiet house 
was like a perfect pandemonium, with uproar above and uproar below, 
and old Robin began to fear at length that the wine and spirits the men 
were pouring down their throats, instead of stupifying them, would but 
render them more savage. Only one or two had become hors de combat, 

a few were trying to steady themselves as they staggered among the 
~toroth bottles, but most of them were still with flushed or deadly white 
faces quafling the potent liquors. 

It is said that habits of intoxication are prevalent in the Federal army, 
notwithstanding the stringent efforts made by the commanding officers to 
suppress them. Perhaps Aurora had heard of this, and that the report, 
whether true or false, had suggested her scheme to her. After some time, 
she appeared for one moment in the stone passage leading to the wine 
cellar, and making a sign toold Robin, he stole out and joined her, as she 
drew back for fear of being observed. 

‘Lock them in now, Robin,” she whispered, “ and give me the key. 
Be quick !” 

As quick as thought her order was obeyed; the door was shut in a 
second, and the heavy key turned twice in the lock. With a low, chuckling 
laugh, Robin handed the key to Miss Villars, and then asked what he 
was to do next. 

“We can do nothing more just yet; we can only watch them,” she 
replied. “ I hope to Heaven the troops from may arrive before they 
set fire to the house. Hark! What is that ?” 


Old Robin glided like a spirit up the stairs, and was down again in less 
than a minute: 

** De debils is trying to break open de plate-closet, ma’am. Oh, dat I 
should lib to see dis day! And Captain Veston—oh, Miss Rora !—he 
wid dem!” 


“Is he helping to break open the closet ?” asked Aurora, calmly. 

“No, maum, no! But he dere wid dem.” 

“ Where can the other officers be?” 

“ One is tumping at de pore closet door wid all him might; de oder 
hab dissapear. Perhaps he is stealing at de top ob de house.” 

The worthy Robin, however, wronged Mr. Davidson, who was taking 
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no part either in the thefts or the destruction of property that were going 
on. He had tried in vain to prevent the men from demolishing the orna- 
ments and furniture in the drawing-rooms, and had then proceeded 
farther up-stairs, and was nervously pacing up and down the corridor into 
which the bedrooms and dressing-rooms of the family opened. A little 
negro girl, in her fright, had shown him which were Miss Rora’s and 
ould missis’s rooms, and he was keeping watch upon them, lest any of the 
rude soldiery should attempt to intrude into them. “ They shall not be 
insulted, if they are still in this house,” he mentally vowed. “ But per- 
haps they have taken refuge in the negro houses, for all seems quiet in 
these chambers.” 

The busy group in the cellar soon found out that they had been caught 
in a trap, and they began to shout for their comrades, as well as to try if 
they could not force the door; but it was an exceedingly strong one, and 
resisted all their attempts to break it open. The bottles and stone jars 
inside could not serve as battering-rams, so they found that egress by the 
way they had entered was not to be obtained. The window, to which 
they oe fmm their attention, was quite out of their reach, being placed 
near the roof, on a side of the cellar in which there were no shelves by 
means of which to mount up to it, and it was, besides, well secured by 
thick iron bars. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to submit to 
imprisonment until some of their party should miss them and come to 
their relief ; and, in the mean time, they resumed their potations. Any 
one passing near might have heard drunken shouts, hoarse laughter, 
satdinn of songs, and all manner of oaths, issuing from that improvised 
place of confinement. But no one did pass near it except old Robin, 
who now and then stole softly down, to listen to what the enemy were 
about. 

While perambulating the corridor up-stairs with no very enviable 
feelings, Mr. Davidson suddenly caught a glimpse, from a window in a 
recess, of a female figure, hastily traversing a garden path, which was 
sheltered by trees and tall bushes from the view of any one in the drawing- 
rooms or lower apartments of the house. It disappeared, and then 
appeared again, according to the somewhat winding course of the path. 
He gazed eagerly at this flitting figure, and soon perceived that it was 
Miss Villars, who presently entered a narrow but somewhat high building 
at one extremity of the garden. The building was in the form of a tower, 
and had loopholes in its sides for windows. Mr. Villars had erected this 
imitation of an ancient tower, in order to obtain from the upper part of 
it a good view of the surrounding country, and the top was reached by a 
winding staircase inside. 

Aurora had gone there, not to seek a place of refuge—as Davidson 
supposed—but in order to watch for the anxiously wished-for approach of 
the Confederate troops from town. 

“Would Major Fitzwilliam come? If not himself, would he send as- 
sistance? Oh! surely, surely,” she thought; ‘for my uncle’s sake, for 
the sake of humanity, he will—though J have no right to expect any- 
thing from him.” 

And why had Aurora no reason to expect any attention to her wishes 
from him? 

Because she had slighted him for another, and had, as he thought, 
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almost jilted him, although she considered that she was only exercising 
her right of choice. 

The fathers of Henry Fitzwilliam and of Aurora Villars had been 
intimate friends from their boyhood. They were both men of fortune 
and influence in North Carolina, and resided not far from each other. 
Each had an only child, and Henry, who was some years older than 
Aurora, had known her from her infancy. When a child, she was to him 
like a little sister; but as time wore on, and he had passed from boyhood 
to manhood, and she had grown into a lovely girl, his feelings assumed 
another tone, and he became her ardent admirer. He was a high-prin- 
cipled, fine young man; well educated, gentlemanly, and agreeable in 
manners. He had spent some years in Europe, where he had mixed in 
good society, and had not neglected to avail himself of the means of im- 
provement to be found in its great capitals. 

Aurora was on intimate terms with him; she danced, rode, drove, and 
sang with him, and talked more to him than to any other gentleman. He 
had, therefore, some grounds for concluding that he stood pretty high in 
her good graces, and she was wrong to leave him under this impression 
—for though he had never made any direct proposal to her at that time, 
she pretty well knew what were his intentions, and she was fully aware of 
the wishes of the elder branches of the two families. But she had no 
warmer feeling for him than friendship, and she used to say to her aunt 
at Rosemount—for she had no mother alive, or no sister to be her con- 
fidante—that though she liked Henry, she did not love him—at least ac- 
cording to her ideas of what love might be. ‘* And you know, aunt,” she 
would add, “I can’t tell him to go about his business, and think no more 
of me, when he has never yet come to the point.” 

Aurora frequently stayed with her uncle and aunt at Rosemount—in 
fact, their house was her second home—for though they had two sons, 
they had no daughter, and she was like one to them. 

It was during a visit she was paying at Rosemount that she met 
Captain Weston, of the United States navy. He was, as before men- 
tioned, engaged in making a survey of the coast, but he was much on 
shore, having been very hospitably received by all the families who 
resided inthe neighbourhood. At Rosemount, in particular, he was most 
kindly welcomed, aud soon became quite l’ami de la maison. Of Mrs. 
Villars he was an especial favourite, and it was not long before he be- 
came the same of her pretty niece. Captain Weston was very handsome, 
and had great fascination of manners, when he chose to exercise it. He 
found Aurora a very agreeable addition to the family circle at Rose- 
mount ; she was a charming girl, and, moreover, she would have a large 
fortune. Captain Weston had nothing but his pay; the heiress was 
worth trying for; so he paid her the most decided attention, and soon 
won her heart. 

Captain Weston never let the grass grow under his feet where his 
interest or his inclinations were concerned; to marry the beautiful 
North Carolina heiress was consonant to both, and he was still more 
determined to make good his purpose when he found that he had a 
rival ‘‘to cut out.’”? Mrs. Villars decidedly favoured his pretensions; 
but her husband and his brother, Aurora’s father, both wished her 
to become the wife of Henry Fitzwilliam, and the uncle, therefore, 
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was rather cold to Weston, when his eyes were opened to what was 
ing on. 

aed enry Fitzwilliam was the more amiable and trastworthy of the two, 
but Charles Weston was the most showy, and had more self-confidence 
than his rival. Young ladies do not always choose well or wisely, any 
more than young men ; but Aurora thought her dear Charles perfection, 
and was vexed that her father would not take her word for this. She 
was resolved, however, to have her own way, and when the two gentle- 
men proposed, which, oddly enough, they did on the same day, she re- 
fused Fitzwilliam, and accepted the naval officer. This was a great 
triumph to Weston, and a terrible blow to Fitzwilliam ; it was also a great 
disappointment to her uncle and her father. The latter was at that 
time at New Orleans, on business connected with property he had in 
Louisiana, and he declined ratifying the engagement until his return 
to North Carolina; but Aurora and Mrs. Villars both assured Weston 
that the old gentleman would be quite willing and anxious for the 
marriage when he became personally acquainted with him. 

Thus matters stood when Captain Weston was recalled to the North 
by an order from the naval department of the United States govern- 
ment, and not long after that the unfortunate civil war broke out, which 
has done such fatal injury, not only to individuals, but to the country 
at large 

We have seen under what circumstances the lovers met again, and the 
dreadful revulsion of feeling on Aurora’s part may well be conceived. 
She could form no apology in her own mind for Captain Weston ; his 
conduct seemed to her inexcusable—indeed, he had scarcely himself en- 
deavoured to excuse it. If Mr. Davidson were to be believed, Weston 
had chosen to join in the attack on the property of his friends; but, 
even supposing this were an unfounded and malignant assertion, he was 
commander on board his own ship, and unless he came to protect Rose- 
mount—which he had not done—he might surely have deputed the task 
to one of his lieutenants which ought to have been odious to himself. No: 
she perceived that she had been mistaken in him. It was a terrible pang 
to admit this even to herself, and she felt humbled as well as angry that 
she had allowed herself to be so duped. 

“ It must have been my fortune he wanted,” she exclaimed bitterly to 
herself, “and not me that he cared for, or he could not have come on 
such an errand here this day. He perhaps thought that I would hold 
him to his engagement, and that he would be burdened with a pauper 
wife, as my father could not be expected to bestow wealth on a Federal 
and a foe. Oh! it is too shocking to be so suddenly and rudely 
awakened from the dream that has been so delightful, the fancies that 
have been so cherished !” 

Such and other thoughts were chasing each other through Aurora’s 
mind, as she stood gazing through the highest loophole of the tower at 
the road from town. She imagined she saw something like a cloud 
of dust. “ They are coming !” she cried—“ coming to stop all the devas- 
tation that is going on yonder!” But she looked again more intently, 
and then perceived that what she had mistaken for a cloud of dust was 
only a mass of decayed leaves, swept by the sharp autumn wind in eddies 
from the trees that bordered the road. 

“ Can that be artillery ?” she thought, as she caught a glimpse through 
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the trees of some ponderous vehicle coming along the highway. Ah, 
no! she discovered it was only a heavy cart, when it came more fully 
into view. She was like sister Anne, in “ Bluebeard,” watching for 
the rescue which seemed to be never coming. But it did come at last. 
Yes; these were assuredly the dragoons, and Major Fitzwilliam himself 
was at their head. But who could be in that carriage which was fol- 
lowing the troops so closely? Could it be her uncle returning unex- 
pectedly; or her father himself, who had heard that a Federal ship-of-war 
and Federal troops were off the coast, and was coming to remove her to 
a place of more safety? If so, how cruelly different would be the 
meeting between him and Weston now, from what it might and ought to 
have been! 

Lieutenant Davidson was the first to notice the approach of the Con- 
federate troops, and he hastened to apprise Weston and Muggins of it, 
and to collect the men together, so as to defend themselves, if they could, 
from the enemy. But to gather their whole party appeared to be im- 
possible ; those who were destroying the drawing-rooms, and various 
stragglers about the house, were indeed collected, and charged to fight 
for their lives ; but where were all the rest ? Their mysterious disap- 
pearance was quite unaccountable to every one. In vain the black 
servants were questioned ; in vain the outhouses and negro houses were 
searched. No one could tell or imagine where they were; in fact, no 
one knew except old Robin, and he would have cut his tongue out 
rather than have told. The men he had locked up had become tired of 
shouting and roaring to no purpose ; in fact, they had all become more 
or less stupified from indulgence in the seemingly inexhaustible stores 
of drink at their disposal, and they expected that when they were 
missed their officers would find out where they were shut up, and have 
them released. 

When Muggins heard that the Confederate troops were at hand, he 
suggested that the house should be instantly set fire to; and Weston 
approving the plan, the soldiers, sailors, and marines who had been called 
together by Davidson, and ought to have formed a compact body to 
receive the enemy, were speedily scattered again to bring fagots and 
lighted brands wherewith to commence the conflagration. ‘They conse- 
quently fell an easier prey to the dragoons, who soon arrived, and with 
very slender opposition made prisoners of them all. Major Fitzwilliam 
was surprised to find such a mere handful of men, for old Louis had 
represented that there were “a goodish many ;” of course he concluded 
that the negro, in his terror, had exaggerated the number, but old Robin 
beckoned him aside, and disclosing to him ‘“ Miss Rora’s idea,” told him 
where the rest of the party were in durance. 

They were released—only, however, to be transferred from one place 
of confinement to another. Before removing the prisoners, Major 
Fitzwilliam gave orders that they should be searched, and all their 
plunder taken from them. These orders were rigorously carried out, 
first on the common men, and then on the officers, who had been per- 
mitted to remain in the dining-room, while the men were outside of the 
house. Muggins looked very corpulent; he was the first searched, and 
many were the dollars, the gold pieces, and the portable articles of plate 
rescued from his capacious pockets. He had resisted the search to no 
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avail. Davidson, who was the next taken in hand, submitted quietly to 
the operation, but nothing whatsoever was found upon him, except what 
was clearly his own property. It then came to Captain Weston’s turn, 
and warmly did he protest against such an insult to a gentleman and an 
officer of the United States navy—but his protestations were as unheeded 
as the resistance offered by Muggins had been—and from him were taken 
a small packet of papers, labelled “‘ Government despatches—Important,” 
and a miniature of Aurora, which belonged to her uncle. When this was 
found, he coloured crimson up to the very roots of his hair, and cast a 
look of deadly hatred upon Major Fitzwilliam, to whom the miniature 
and the packet of papers were handed. To do him justice, he had 
neither appropriated to himself money, jewellery, nor plate. * 

It was at this moment that the door opened, and Aurora Villars 
entered the dining-room. She walked straight up to Major Fitzwilliam, 
and said : 

“T have a great favour to ask of you. I trust that you will kindly 
grant it to me.” 

“Certainly I will,” replied Fitzwilliam, “ if it be not inconsistent 
with my duty.” 

“‘ My prayer to you is for the liberation of one of your prisoners. Oh! 
Major Fitzwilliam, do not refuse to listen to it, if you have the power of 
setting him free.” 

Fitzwilliam turned as pale as death; the colour forsook his very lips, 
while he demanded, in a husky voice : 

* ‘Which of them, Miss Villars ?” 

He expected to hear her name her lover, Captain Weston, and Weston 
himself felt certain that it was for his freedom she was making the appeal. 
To the great surprise of both, therefore, she named Mr. Davidson. 

“He has behaved in the most gentlemanly and courteous manner,” 
she said, eagerly, ‘‘ and would not have permitted any rudeness to my aunt 
or myself. Make some difference between him and the others, I beg of 
‘ou.” 

a I am. very sorry,” replied the major, “that I have not the power to 
comply with your request, or I should cheerfully do so, but I will make 
immediate representations in his favour to the proper authorities; in the 
mean time, Mr. Davidson,’”’ he added, going up to him, “take back the 
sword which you have not disgraced.” And he handed the tieutenant’s 
sword to him. But Davidson refused to accept it, and declared his wish 
to be treated exactly as his companions were. At the same time he 
thanked Miss Villars for her kind intercession. Aurora, who looked 
much disappointed, was about to go, when Captain Weston stepped for- 
ward, and, apparently making a great effort, asked Fitzwilliam if he 
might be allowed to say a few words to Miss Villars. 

“If she wishes it—certainly,” was the reply. 

Aurora stopped, and then led the way to an alcove at the other end 
of the room, where they could both be seen, but might speak without 
being overheard. 

“ Aurora,” he said, without, before so many witnesses, even attempting 
to take her hand, “ my conduct to-day must seem strange to you, but let 
me entreat you to suspend your judgment until you can hear my ex- 
planation. You have promised to confide to me the — of your 
future life, and you will not think harshly of him to whom you made 
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that promise. You will forgive me, I know, love, for what may have 
seemed unkind.” 

He threw much pathos into the tone of his voice, and much tenderness 
into the expression of his countenance. 

“I will forgive you, as a Christian ought to do, Charles Weston; but 
I can never forget the events of this dreadful day. No explanation you 
could possibly offer would remove the impression made by them.” 

‘IT had no idea that you were at Rosemount, Aurora.” 

** But you knew that your kind friend, my poor aunt, was here; you 
knew that this was my uncle’s house, and yet you were the leader of a 
party to pillage and destroy his property, and to frighten her into her 
grave. Captain Weston, can such an outrage be excusable on any plea?” 

‘* Have I permitted a hair of your head to be injured ?” 

“ You did nothing to prevent any injury to me. However, had it been 
only myself in question, I might, in my folly, have overlooked your most 
unaccountable behaviour; but your ingratitude, your treachery towards 
those excellent people, who received you, a stranger, as if you had been 
a member of their own family, how should I ever excuse all this ?”’ 

“I think I might expect some feeling for me also from my affianced 
wife, Aurora. I think you might believe my word that I can explain 
all, and that to speak of his ‘treachery’ to your future husband is rather 
strong language. Do not let this short interview end in bitterness, dear 
Aurora. It is hard enough on me to be in the power of a rival whom I 
abhor—of the presumptuous fellow who fancied, forsooth, that you were 
ready to be his at his slightest word, or rather at his mere bidding.” 

“You mistake him; he has no such overweening opinion of himself.” 

“T will not hear you defend him and praise him. I know he was 
encouraged by your uncle; but have you not assured me over and over 
again that you did not care for him, that you loved me, and that you would 
marry me, however your family might prefer him ?”’ 

“TY acknowledge that I did, and I am, perhaps, deservedly punished 
for my opposition to the wishes of my good father. I do not accuse you 
of deceiving me, for, alas! I deceived myself. But the scales have fallen 
from my eyes, and henceforth we can be nothing to each other.” 

“ You are speaking under the influence of angry and excited feelings, 
Aurora. You will regret these words when you reflect calmly upon them, 
I shall, therefore, excuse them, and try to forget them. But the engage- 
ment, so solemnly entered into, my Aurora, cannot be thus lightly broken. 
I will not relinquish it, for my sentiments towards you are unchanged. 
I hope that we may soon meet again under happier auspices, and that I 
shall then have the felicity of making you my own.” 

“No; everything is at an end between you and me. An angel from 
heaven could not have prejudiced me against you, Charles Weston ; but 
your own actions have dispelled my infatuation—my madness, I — call 
it. Take back the pledge I accepted so gladly, and valued so much; it 
is worthless to me now.” And as she said these words she drew from one 
of her slender fingers a turquoise ring, which Captain Weston had given 
her as a gage d’amour, and held it out to him. 

He stood motionless for one moment, while a gust of fury seemed to 
sweep over his features, and every vein in his forehead swelled with 
passion ; then he exclaimed: 

‘Cold, unfeeling girl! The time may come when you may repent 
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your heartless conduct—when you may sue to me again for protection, as 
you did this day. Yes! when we have crushed your rebel country, and 
the proudest among you are crawling in the dust before us, you—haughty 
as you now are—may seek by all means in your power to renew the ties 
you now wish to sever, and may be too thankful to become my wife.” 

“ Never, Captain Weston—never! In no circumstances of life could 
I marry a man | had learned to despise.” 

He snatched the ring from her hand, threw it on the floor, and stamp- 
ing fiercely on it, crushed it to atoms. This was the work of a moment ; 
in the next, Aurora had left the alcove, and walked back to the group, 
who were waiting at the other end of the apartment. Captain Weston 
followed her immediately. She stopped only to shake hands with Mr. 
Davidson, and then saying, with a slight bow of her head, to Major 
Fitzwilliam : 

“ Henry, we shall hope to see you soon,”’ she left the room without so 
much as casting a single glance on Charles Weston. 

The removal of the prisoners then commenced. The men, though 
some of them could hardly stand, were to march to the adjacent town, 
but Major Fitzwilliam requested the three officers to make use of the 
carriage he had brought to Rosemount in case the ladies might need it, 
which would otherwise have to return empty. 

There was great joy among the negroes when the cortége moved off, 
and as it left the avenue and gained the high road, a shout, or rather yell 
of triumph, broke harshly on the ears of the ‘discomfited prisoners. 
Aurora, meanwhile, had hurried to her own chamber, and locked the 
door. Then all her firmness forsook her, and she burst into a passion of 
tears, while she sobbed, in broken words: 

“ And it is all over—all, all over! Oh, Charles—Charles! What a 
meeting—what a parting ! Would that I had died before J had seen 
this miserable day! Heaven help me to subdue these wild emotions— 
this ill-fated affection! Traitor! I will tear him from my heart—I 
will tear him from my thoughts! Would that he had never erossed my 

ath !” 
. Poor Aurora! To efface from the heart and the thoughts the image 
that has been engraven and cherished there, is; alas! no easy task. God 
help those whom duty or necessity compel to attempt it! 

The prisoners were lodged im the gaol at town ; the best quarters 
that could be found there were allotted to the ofiicers, and every possible 
kindness and indulgence were shown to them all. Major Fitzwilliam, as 
he had promised, had applied for, and obtained, an order for the libera- 
tion of Mr. Davidson, but that gentleman declined to avail himself of it; 
he would not even accept the permission offered him to go out on his 
parole, but expressed his determination to share in all respects the fate 
of his companions. However, he could not be so churlish as to refuse to 
receive the numerous little articles of comfort and luxury which were 
often sent to him, he pretty well guessed by whom. 

After the prisoners had been rather more than two months in “ durance 
vile,” an exchange of prisoners was agreed on, and those at town 
were included among the number. The morning on which they were to 
be set at liberty happened to be an unusually brilliant one; the skies 
were clear and cloudless, the air balmy though bracing, and all nature 


seemed to be revelling in a joyful holiday. The Federal sailors and 
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volunteers were to march, escorted by a detachment of Confederate 
troops, to a place a little way from the town, where conveyances of diffe- 
rent kinds were to be in waiting to take them to the canal, by means of 
which they were to be transported to their destination. Shortly after 
leaving the prison, they had to pass through a square in which was 
situated the principal & lewe of the little town. Here, however, they 
were compelled to halt nearly opposite the front doors of the church, for 
the space almost to the foot of the church steps was crowded with people 
of all colours: it seemed as if the whole population of the town and the 
adjacent district had turned out and had gathered in that not very exten- 
sive part of the square, while just at the foot of the broad steps leading 
up to the church stood a row of carriages. 

“What's up, I wonder ?” cried Muggins. ‘ What’s all this mob for? 
To see us pass, I suppose?” 

“No,” said one of the soldiers of the escort ; “ it is a grand wedding 
that is going on. The lady is a great beauty and a great fortune.” 

Presently the air was rent with hurrahs, and the men in the crowd 
waved their hats and the women their handkerchiefs, for the bride and 
bridegroom had just passed through the centre door of the church, and 
appeared on the platform at the top of the steps. They came forward 
to descend the steps, followed by the young bridesmaids and groom’s- 
men, and some older persons. ‘The Federal officers looked up earnestly 
at them, and Captain Weston bit his lips till the blood sprang from them, 
for in the newly married pair he beheld— 

Major Fitzwilliam and Aurora Villars! 

“IT say, Weston, that’s the pretty gal you used to keep company with, 
J think, as well as I can see through that veil of hers. Jilted you, by 
Jove! Well, never mind, my boy ; there’s plenty of tarnation pretty gals 
to be found in the North, I guess.” 

“ Be quiet, Muggins; hold your tongue, and let the poor fellow 
alone!” said Davidson in a low tone, but with that air of authority 
which always silenced the ex-butcher. ‘ Don’t you see how much he is 
annoyed already, without your disagreeable remarks ?” 

Weston had turned his head away, and kept his eyes studiously fixed 
on the grass in the centre of the square. 

Just as she was about to descend the steps Aurora perceived Mr. 
Davidson, and kissed her hand to him. She looked very beautiful in her 
wedding-dress, and Major Fitzwilliam seemed the happiest and proudest 
of men. They were hastening to escape the gaze and the acclamations 
of the crowd, but were obliged to stand them a little longer, for the 
horses were being removed from their carriage, and a number of negro 
men from Rosemount were harnessing themselves to it. When this 
manceuvre was accomplished, Major Fitzwilliam handed the fair bride in, 
and the carriage was drawn off amidst loud shouts and lower blessings 
from the excited crowd. 

The other carriages followed in succession, the people began to dis- 
perse, and the prisoners, with their escort, were able to move on again. 

Perhaps amidst the dark chaos of passion, anger, mortification, and 
regret into which Captain Weston’s mind was thrown, a small still voice 
might have made itself heard, reproaching him for the part he had borne 
in that “ Federal foray,” which, so wantonly commeneed, had ended only 
in discomfiture to the whole party, aud in such a loss to himself. 
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THE HEART VIA THE HEAD. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


Surety the holders of rich livings can never die young. Looking 
along the general tenor of their lives, so many circumstances present 
themselves favourable to longevity, that an early death seems quite im- 
probable. Temperance, exercise, and mental serenity are the great 
essentials to health. ‘The two first must characterise the life of every 
Christian minister. The last is not so easily secured. The poor curate’s 
most heavenward thoughts will be sadly dulled and marred by fear of 
debts and dread of duus. These troubles, at all events, cannot beset the 
well-beneficed clergyman. The waters of the stream of time will be to 
him calm and clear. They will bear his bark gently and pleasantly into 
the great haven. 

But it may be questioned whether strict duty sanctions this quiet, un- 
laborious course, be the clergyman rich or poor. “Is it unlaborious ?” 
may be asked. Prayers are read, sermons preached, in which men are 
told to believe and to exhibit the fruits of faith, the sick are comforted, 
children are taught, and the dead are interred with due ceremony. It is 
much, but we claim more from our religious instructors. While exhort- 
ing, beseeching us to believe, they should show us more completely why 
we should believe, and should more thoroughly remove from our path the 
stumbling-blocks in the way of faith. 

Now here we must say a few words about faith. We are sorry for your 
protest, reader, but such few words are necessary to the purpose of this 
essay. The subject isas a river in our way, which must be forded. Let 
us ford it together. We shall soon be over. 

The word faith seems to us to be generally misused. Faith is that full 
adhesion to revealed truth which must issue in good works. But the mass 
of men stand stoutly on their faith, while of good works their lives are 
anything but savoury. ‘To explain this apparent discrepancy between 
doctrine and fact, we are advised from the pulpit of the existence of two 
kinds of faith—that of the intellect, which is barren, and that of the 
heart, which is fruitful. Yet surely there presents itself a better solution 
than this mystifying theory. There cannot possibly be two kinds of 
faith. The judgment once satisfied, belief inevitably ensues. If those 
fruits which faith, we know, must bear, be not exhibited, then the judg- 
ment has not been won. ‘The man may say he believes, but he does uot. 
Sin still wars, passion still rages, not because while his intellect has yielded 
to, his heart has rejected, the truth, but because to that truth his intellect 
has never been faithfully applied, and by it, therefore, has never been 
savingly convinced. 

A familiar illustration of this difference between apparent and real 
belief may be drawn from daily life. A statement is made to us in a 
subject wherein we feel little or no interest, but the narrator is respect- 
able, and we are not disposed to question his veracity. After languidly 
listening, and just catching about one word in ten, we interrupt the 
speaker as he is drawing to a close, by expressing our acquiescence in all 
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that he has said. Yet there is no other foundation for our words than a 
vague impression of the possible truth of what we have heard, and a pro- 
found indisposition to be at the trouble of closely examining it. Now 
this is not belief, and on such a mental effect not the least action would 
follow. But suddenly there falls from our visitor a few unexpected words 
which entirely change the character of our thoughts. We were beginning 
to deem the man a bore, and his story a nuisance. Now we see we have 
a great interest in both the narrator and the narrative. With trembling 
eagerness we call for a repetition of every word of the statement. We 
sift and criticise. In the nicest scales of our judgment we weigh every 
probability. And the result is conviction. So we declare. Mayhap we 
use only the very same words we used just now when we had heard but a 
tenth of the story, and hardly understood even that tenth. But how 
changed is the feeling within us! We said then we believed. It was not 
true, we merely did not deny. But now we in reality believe, and 
vigorous action will manifest our faith. 

Now thus it is men treat religious matters. Mental effort is seldom 
loved for its own sake; the prize to be won is the stimulus to exertion. 
Is religious conviction a prize to be won? Own it, every unconverted 
heart, it presents a prospect anything but tempting. And the effort re- 
quired to attain to it is severe. The mysteries of religion are many and 
profound. The moral constitution of man is a great mystery. Conseience, 
drawing us to the side of truth, is ever struggling with lust, which now 
beckons, now drags us to the camp of the enemy. The lesson of mortality 
is so constantly before us, that we might almost fancy death stalking 
openly amongst us, yet nearly every man lives on as though the whole 
world beside might, indeed, die, but he would still walk the earth in 
health and strength. ‘The same bodily frame which encases an intellect 
of the highest order holds within it a eon occupied by grovelling vice. 
And the apparent variance in the ways of the Creator to different indi- 
viduals is another great mystery. A marked inequality there seems. A 
man is tainted at birth. Black qualities in one or other or both of his 
parents show themselves in the luckless offspring at the very earliest 
period of intelligence. As age advances the most untoward circumstances 
tend to aggravate the evil. Wrongly advised, he adopts an occupation 
which of all others is most calculated to crush out every hope of amend- 
ment; and link by link is added to the chain, which becomes stronger as 
it lengthens. It is all drawn out at last, and then it snaps, for the 
miserable being breaks away into the Eternal World. We say there is 
a vast difficulty overhanging this subject of the effect of circumstances 
upon responsible creatures, for although it is eased, it is not removed, b 
the supposition that each of us will undergo a separate trial, in the which 
differences in opportunities and temptations will be taken into account. 
But beside the utter incapability of conceiving any mode of making 
allowance for differences in length of life, it is not, humanly speaking, 
by any means clear that a man who has done evil under evil circum- 
stances, even with every consideration, might not have done well under 
better circumstances, although more would have been required of him. 
In other words, there does not appear any certainty that a man who will 
have to render a bad account of one talent, might not, had he been 
entrusted with ten talents, been enabled to exhibit with joy the fruits of 
laborious fidelity. 
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In the present day difficulties in revealed truth are being somewhat 
roughly rehandled. Troublous questions suggested in former times have 
rearisen now, and controversy rages. Against certain portions of Holy 
Writ are waged charges of absolute falsehood, and in support of the 
indictment, men of learning and power are found to plead. It is a period 
of intellectual activity. Science has accomplished such things that men’s 
stock of wonder at her achievements is almost exhausted. Theology may 
become the great subject of the day. The tendency seems in that direc- 
tion. What new views, new doubts, new hopes, new fears, may agitate 
the thinking world in the next few years, who shall venture to surmise ? 
When controversy once begins, who can foresee the result, or anticipate 
the altered convictions to which it may lead all truth-seeking men ? 

We are quite prepared for the remark that, if examination into reli- 
gious truth be thus laborious and thus uncertain in its issue, they are 
wisest who impose on themselves no such task. Friend reader, the remark 
is specious, but it is not true. We dare not leave these subjects alone. 
We want the influence of conviction, and we must work to conviction. 
Thoughtful examination and vigorous controversy may, indeed, lay bare 
difficulties, may alter views, may efface some impressions and substitute 
others, but, through the influence of inquiry, the old grand truth, which 
has been since the world began, will only settle more firmly and shine out 
more brightly. You must convince the understanding before you can 
convert the heart. Every man, according to the measure of his ability 
and opportunities, must dwell upon truth until the most absolute and 
profound assurance shall occupy, stamp, and saturate his judgment, so 
that he may find his heart meekly yield to its teaching, and his ways 
and words exhibit a faithful consistency. 

We say “every man according to the measure of his ability and oppor- 
tunities.” No man will be excluded Heaven because he has not had the 
capacity of profound thought, and devoted it to deep theological study. 
The savage is ignorant of anything worthy the name of religion, has never 
heard of the Bible, and bears the scalps of his enemies appended to his 
girdle. Yet there may be a paradise above even for these children of the 
prairie. The old white-haired labourer, sitting with his hands clasped upon 
his staff, gazes affectionately up to the face of the minister, and believes 
every word he utters. The dying child speaks of a Saviour, and of a 
happy land into which he is gliding, where dear forms and faces, lost on 
earth, will be seen and never lost again. In these eases, of course, there 
can be only a most limited view of truth. But a sufficient view there 
must be, as a reward of sincerity. The duty is equally incumbent on 
the puniest as well as the mightiest intellect, to search reverently after 
God. And success is sure. The darkness brooding over the first part 
of the journey will lessen gradually, until it be dispersed. Doubts and 
difficulties will fade and die, and an ever active, ever abiding conviction, 
imparted by the Spirit, will seat itself in the soul, and seal it as God’s 
own for evermore. 

Now, if we are right in this definition of faith, we have established 
ground of complaint against that large majority of the clergy, who direct 
all their efforts to the feelings, and none to the judgment of their hearers. 
We appeal to you, reader, whether in the pulpit addresses which you 
ordinarily hear, you do not remark a most unfair proportion of exhortation 
to instruction. It is so easy to hammer away at the sensibilities of men; 
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and it is so much more effective. We say effective, meaning, of course, 
that people greatly prefer this style of address, not effective in the true 
sense, for we have just been urging the contrary. You know well what 
is generally meant by “a beautiful sermon.” ‘The preacher has dwelt 
upon “ mouldering bones,” carried you to the side of happy death-beds, 
and lifted you up to the bright blue heavens. It was very charming—so 
charming that we feel almost ashamed at questioning its usefulness. 
And yet we must question it. Alas! the emotions are so untrustworthy. 
Listening to the minister’s deep voice, gazing at his earnest face, mark- 
ing his fervent gesture, the stricken hearer felt exceedingly inclined to 
ery, and fancied he experienced within him all the heart and resolution 
of John Bunyan’s Christian. But outside the church, in the fresh air, 
the sun shining, and the mob, in best attire, gazing and talking, the 
effects of the sermon begin instantly to fade, and a nod from Jones and a 
** How d’ye do?” from Brown, sweep them clean from his thoughts. 

Yes, this is the style of preaching which mostly finds favour. It 
gives you no trouble. There is no argument to follow. You may shut 
your ears, lose nine words, and hear the tenth. No matter, the sermon 
never had any thread, therefore you have lost none. The preacher 
urges upon you that sin is very black. ‘“ You have heard that a 
great many times before, and have admitted it freely. You admit it 
again — very freely.” You must die, urges the preacher. “ Aye, 
that is very true, too; there is room for you in the family vault.” 
Why do you not repent ? “ Well, you hope you are repentant,” 
and, “a very good preacher is our rector.” You are exhorted to 
look into your daily life, and weigh well your sins of commission and 
omission. ‘ Ah, yes, we all should do that,” but “ it is some comfort 
to think you can do it less anxiously than that scamp Jones.” More 
and more earnestly, still, the preacher proceeds, and there are signs of 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the adjoining pew. You, ourself, are con- 
siderably melted —“ Certainly a fine flow of words.” Outside the 
church, everybody is enthusiastic in favour of the sermon, and for at 
least five minutes repentance is the rage. 

Now this seems unkind, and yet—receive it from our heart, reader 
—we shrink from the thought of unkindness to any man who ever filled 
a pulpit. Always provided the preacher be sincere, we esteem and we 
love him. Unkind to the man who seeks to do us the greatest good 
which a fellow-man ean confer upon us! Never! But we are all fallible, 
we all may take contracted or even wrong views. Our clergy must 
hear something on a subject on which every man can tell them some- 
thing, namely, his own heart. Let every reader of this essay honestly 
lay bare his heart, and say whether the evanescent emotion we have de- 
scribed is not the only result, generally speaking, with which the style of 
sermon alluded to can be credited. We insert the qualifying phrase, 
because to a congregation entirely of uneducated persons, sermons of 
this character are probably the best that can be delivered. 

We have been speaking of addresses possessing, at least, the merit of 
vigour or persuasiveness. Alas! it is an old grievance that the ma- 
jority of sermons lack both. We are often puzzled, on hearing the text, 
at the thought of how it can be possible to found a forty-minutes’ dis- 
course on so contracted a basis. And the truth is soon revealed that 
the text was “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Out of a text of 
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half a dozen words the preacher fashions half a dozen pegs, and on each 
peg he hangs so many sentences of exhortation, regulating the number, 
one would surmise, by the number required for the entire discourse. 

Have we not a right to complain of inefficiency like this? It is in 
one of Theodore Hook’s novels, if we mistake not, that an easy- 
conscienced man explains as his motive for substituting the Church for 
the Bar as his profession, that in the Church “there was nobody to 
reply.” Yes, that must be a wonderful comfort to a minister. He has 
you at his mercy. His sermon is prepared, and he means to preach 
it, and the beadle will preserve order. The dose must be adminis- 
tered. It is the old black draught once more, as muddy and nauseous 
as ever. It never did you any good; you are sure it never will do you 
any good. Perhaps not; but the worthy man’s pharmacopceia furnishes 
no other medicine. Be a good boy, and take it quietly, for it is the 
nurse’s duty to put it down you with a spoon. 

And thus the old grand account of God and of Eternity, happy and 
miserable, still falls feebly on men’s ears. Sunday succeeds Sunday, 
the bells ring out from thousands of church steeples, into the temples of 
prayer and praise throng masses of, seemingly, eager worshippers, and 
yet cold and dead as ever is the world to its Creator. In that 
Creator it even now does not believe. If a preacher were to com- 
mence his sermon thus: “ My friends, 1 am about to speak to you of 
God, but let me first prove to you there is a God,’’ we suppose a 
tumult would arise, and, undeterred by that statute of Queen Mary 
which rose from its long sleep, and made so much noise in connexion 
with the St. George’s-in-the-East riots, an indignant congregation would 
hiss and howl at the seeming insult. Indeed, the reader is half in- 
clined to think the idea shocking. Shocking! How many inhabitants 
in London city have advanced to this point of belief? Night and day 
are crowded with evidences of incredulity. Men are practically atheists. 
The merchant chuckles over his fraud, and prays to Heaven by turns. 
The base betrayer of the other sex now triumphs in his intense villany, 
and now bends low before the holy altar. The preacher who should 
begin in the way we have described, would show his intimate knowledge 
of men. What is the use of appealing to men’s feelings, when the 
very basis of your appeal is so little understood, so imperfectly gauged 
by the intellect, that it is in effect discredited? You may read men a 
moral lesson. For that you do not want explanation and argument. 
The instincts of a man’s heart go along with and impress your teach- 
ing. But in religion you must, in homely phrase, begin at the begin- 
ning. You do not thrust into Virgil the schoolboy who is yet boggling 
over musa, a song. The preacher must actually first prove the exist- 
ence of Deity. He must exhibit the authenticity of the Scriptures. He 
must meet fairly all the objections ever made to them. He must show 
how accurately fitted is the house which Revelation has built, to be the 
peaceful happy dwelling-place of man. He must point out, if he can- 
not explain, the difficulties of Divine Providence. He must be ready 
with references to the lives and writings of gifted holy men in all ages, 
in support of the truth which he is urging on his hearers. Thus he 
must assail the obdurate intellect of man. ‘That citadel unstormed and 
untaken, he may have possession of the heart for a time, but the brief 
success will be useless. The play upon the sensibilities, the appeal to 
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the amiable qualities of our nature, the touching allusions to loved ones 
dead, the earnest forewarning of death’s approach, the fervent sketching 
of Heaven’s delights—very beautiful, very fascinating are all these 
modes of address, but the emotion, in most cases, will be only evanes- 
cent. First crush, overwhelm the judgment, with irrefragable testimony, 
with irrefutable argument; give it no chance, compel it to surrender, 
and then, when it has yielded its sword, and is helplessly your prisoner, 
you may warm the imagination with the most glowing pictures of 
Heaven, and you may ply the heart with the strongest appeal to its 
brightest and best emotions. 

The style of preaching here advocated is that which characterises the 
Rev. Henry Melvill. Selecting a text which does not, at first sight, 
present any peculiar feature, he claims for it the possession of marked 
import under two or three points of view, and this proposition he proceeds 
to establish with a lucidity and closeness of reasoning absolutely mar- 
vellous. No broken or wandering thoughts mar the discourses of Mr. 
Melvill, no imperfect or obscure modes of expression tantalise the hearer. 
He never dallies on the way, and is never lured into by-paths. His eye 
fixed immovably on the one point he is seeking to prove, he sweeps on 
towards it with untiring, irresistible vigour. His sentences, indissolubly 
linked together, form a chain reaching from his proposition as he stated 
it at the outset, to the conclusion at which he finally arrives. You will 
find in them, of course, some repetition. Repetition is absoluely neces- 
sary when the ear of a mixed assembly is addressed. But Mr. Melvill is 
never diffuse. “You know that every thought which he expresses is an 
essential portion of the track by which he is hurrying you to the goal. 
You cannot listen in any slipshod fashion. You cannot disengage your 
attention and refasten it without loss. You have, indeéd, scarcely the 
power to disengage it. A vigorous grasp is upon you. You may not, 
perhaps, understand how the road you are travelling can lead to the fore- 
told destination. With allowable ingenuity, the preacher has, at the 
commencement, rather enlarged upon, than smoothed, the difficulties of 
the way. But your trust is perfect; and it is justified. Under that 
strong but fascinating conductorship you pass through the regions of 
difficulty and doubt, and find yourself at the goal of absolute conviction. 

And now you are a prisoner; you are the captive of your guide; he 
told you frankly whither he would lead you, and you went with him; 
he announced to you distinctly that if you accompanied him in the rea- 
soning opened up by the text, there was an inevitable conclusion at which 
you would arrive. Smilingly you took his hand, and confided yourself 
to him; but now that your journey is ended, you shrink back scared and 
trembling. 

For there, it stares you in the face, that crushing conviction. By 
reasoning to which you have assented step by step, and would be ashamed 
afterwards to attempt to dispute, the heinousness of sin, generally, or of 
some particular sin, as the case may be, has been proved beyond even 
debate. Some great criminal in Scripture history is before you. His 
face is yours, his heart is yours, his sin is yours. ‘The preacher told you 
he should prove this, and he has proved it. You acknowledge it yourself, 
and you lie humbled in the dust. 

But the victor is merciful. He has you in his power. Now for the 
bright beams of love, now for every kind, touching, earnest appeal to 
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your better nature. Now to exhort you by every lofty consideration, now 
to persuade you by every high and holy thought of heaven and of God. 
Again you are on a journey ; but this time it is a journey involving no 
toil; a rich warmth is around you, and a bright light encompasses you. 
A glowing imagination opens before you the blessed land which shall 
break upon the view, when this dark and oppressive night shall for ever 
have gone by. 

The ouly other living clergyman whom we have heard who addresses 
mainly the reason of his audience is the Rev. Dr. Thomson, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. We ought, however, to state that we have not 
listened to Dr. Thomson elsewhere than in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where the majority of his hearers would be, in an especial degree, assail- 
able only through the gate of their understanding. Resembling the Rev. 
Mr. Melvill in the one respect, the bishop differs essentially from him in 
others. We have described the great effects of portions of Mr. Melvill’s 
sermons, his overwhelming outbursts which thrill his auditory, as being 
led up to by other portions, which, in so far, are subordinate. His 
fervent appeal is the natural sequence of his successful argument, his 
grand declamation is the legitimate laurel of logical proof. No such 
features characterise the addresses of Dr. Thomson. His discourses fall 
into no well-marked divisions of argument and application. He has no 
terrifying surprises, no startling contrasts. He is never either on the 
mountain or in the valley. He provides the imagination with no food, 
and plies the heart with no touching entreaty. The Bishop of Gloucester 
takes higher ground. Face to face with broad and solemn truth, he 
brings you shrinking and reluctant. In language admirably terse and 
accurate, dread realities are spread before you; they gain no colouring 
from his treatment; however much you may wish they were less dark 
and ‘certain, you feel you cannot charge upon the speaker the slightest 
exaggeration. Never extending in the least beyond what is either mani- 
festly true, or is based on Scriptural authority, there is not anything upon 
which you can found question or cavil. And yet what a mine of thought 
is laid bare! With what fearless candour are difficulties admitted! How 
manfully are the many met, how honestly is the contest with some de- 
clined! His course of sermons, delivered not long since, upon sin under 
its various aspects, its heinousuess, its selfishness, its deceitfulness, 
showed how absorbingly interesting a subject even of this general cha- 
racter, and which in most hands would be indeed wearisome, can be ren- 
dered when dealt with by a master-mind. You had the inmost heart 
revealed to your gaze. Its surface workings we all know, and can talk 
about, but there are inner workings and motives hidden in its deepest 
recesses which Dr. Thomson dived for, traced, and brought into the light 
of day. 

A style like this is marked by some defects, which will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. ‘There is a slight tendency, sometimes, to heaviness 
and monotony. The bishop does not warm as he proceeds, but rather the 
reverse. Commencing a fresh line of thought, he speaks with a vigour 
which is scarcely sustained throughout. Occasionally, indeed, he bursts 
into an abrupt boldness, which is ‘rather peculiar. Breaking through the 
trammels of rigid composition, he dashes, in a few short rough phrases, 
straight at the convictions of his hearers. It is the manner of a man so 
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in earnest that he has become impatient. But this deviation from his 
solemn tread is seldom more rare than might be wished. You miss the 
light and shade, both in thought and expression, you miss the wonderfully 
varied modes of address, preventing the slightest sensation of fatigue, the 
smallest relaxation of attention, which mark Mr. Melvill’s sermons. As 
those deep, measured, little-changing tones continue to fall upon your ear, 
some slight feeling of oppression may now and then be felt. It is a 
glorious night. Clear and bright the stars shine out. It is calm and in- 
tensely still. But itis night. The plea of the imagination for sun wd 
warmth is unlistened to. Brilliant, fascinating, or even beautiful, in the 
ordinary sense, the Bishop of Gloucester never is. Impressive and 
powerful he is always. 

It was not without emotion that we, who had heard almost eve 
sermon delivered by this gifted man in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
listened to him on the last occasion of his filling the pulpit there. ‘There, 
as he himself assured his auditory, never would he be heard again. The 
crowd which flocked into that small building the last few Sundays ere the 
bishop’s final leave-taking, represented a satire upon human nature. For 
some years before, on the Sundays in Term, had Dr. Thomson poured 
out the riches of his mind, and though there was always a large congre- 
gation, there was seldom lack of room. But now that he was leaving, 
and that a further marked elevation had been conferred upon him, men 
became enthusiastic, and the pew-openers were affrighted and over- 
whelmed by the invading mass which blocked up the aisle. 

As the sermon, a noble but unostentatious discourse, drew to a close, 
curiosity might have been experienced as to the literally last words of the 
preacher. Might it have been altogether wondered at if those final words 
had in some way or other exhibited the least touch of pride? Remember 
how remarkable has been the worldly success of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
The son of a tradesmzn (the newspaper is our authority), he enters holy 
orders, is elected head of a college, becomes the popular minister of a 
West-end church, is appointed preacher before an audience which in 
power of criticism is second to none, probably, in the country, and is 
elevated to a bishopric, all ere he is forty-three years old. And then, look 
at his qualities both of mind and body. We have touched upon the 
former, so far as they are connected with his preaching, now for his phy- 
sical attributes. The bishop is a man of commanding presence, tall, 
strongly made, erect, and possesses a head and face strikingly handsome. 
Yes, in his very last words to this distinguished assembly—in the words 
themselves, or their mode of utterance—we must have excused him if 
there had appeared just a faint consciousness of this singular combination 
of the gifts which most men prize so dearly. Imagine us sitting there 
beneath him, clinging to him, so to speak, for in a minute we lose ‘him. 
Hush, those last words are at hand. The book is about to be closed. The 
preacher’s voice is drooping. The sentence begun is the last he will utter 
here. His face and tone expressing the deepest devotion, this favoured 
son of fortune, as men would style him, this possessor of so many and 
great advantages, quotes the words which formed the touching anthem of 
the day, “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.” 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE SIXTEENTH. 
a 


PARK-LANE. 


Ir was past six o’clock when he reached his home, and not caring to 
undress, Sabretasche threw himself down on one of the luxurious couches 
of that favourite room of his on the ground-floor, which adjoined and 
opened into his beloved studio, where the morning light, which he had 
bade his servants admit through the half-closed persiennes, fell full on 
his easel, on the portrait of Violet Molyneux (which he was doing in 
pastel for her father, the Francesca being hung in Violet’s morning 
room at the Dilcoosha), which beamed from the canvas with such a 
radiant, animated, spirituelle light upon it, that it was hard to believe it 
was but paper and coloured chalks. He lay full length upon the couch 
smoking his perfumed narghilé with that voluptuous indolence habitual 
to him—looking at the picture where his own art had recreated the 
beauty of his young love—feeling in memory the loving, lingering touch 
of her lips—and dreaming over that fresh happiness whose solitary 
reveries were dearer to him now than the society or the sleep which 
he had used to court as Lethian draughts. 

His life had never seemed so sweet, the peace he had won so perfect, 
and when his servant rapped gently at the door, though infinitely too 
sweet-tempered, and, truth to tell, too lazy to irritate himself about trifles, 
he was annoyed and sorry to be disturbed. 

“ I told you not to interrupt me till I rang for my chocolate,’ he said, 
in that low voice which someway or other gained him more obedience 
than the louder tone or more angry command of other men, from his 
servants, who stayed with him long, and liked no other service after his. 

*‘] beg your pardon, Colonel,’’ answered his man, submissively. ‘I 
should not have interrupted you, but there is a person asking to see you 
upon business, and, as he said it was of great importance, I did not 
know, sir, what would be best to do.” 

‘« What is always best to do is to obey me to the letter—you can never 
be wrong then. The person could have waited. What i is his name ¢’ 

“He would not give it, sir; he wished to see you.” 

“oI see no one before two o’clock in the day. Go, tell him so.’ 

The man obeyed ; but in a minute or two he returned. 

“ The gentleman will take no denial, Colonel. He begs you to see 
him.” 

‘‘ What an impertinent fellow!” said Sabretasche to himself, with a 
surprised hauteur on his delicate features. ‘Tell him I will no¢ see him, 
that is sufficient. I see no one who does not send in his card.” 

“ But, sir—but——”’ 
“ Well, what? Speak out,” said Sabretasche, irritated at the dis- 
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turbance. It seemed to let in the disagreeables of outer life, and jar 
on the sweet thoughts so dear to his poet’s soul and lover’s heart. 

os But, sir, he says his business concerns you, and—and Miss Moly- 
neux, sir.” 

The man hesitated—even servants living with Sabretasche caught 
something of his delicacy and refinement, and he knew intuitively how 
the mention of her name would annoy his master. A flush of astonish- 
ment and anger rose over Sabretasche’s pale forehead. He was but too 
sensitive over Violet, perhaps, from what he considered as the deep dis- 
grace of his first marriage, and he almost disliked to hear servants’ lips 
breathe his idol’s name. ‘ Show him in,” he said, briefly, signing the man 
away. He lay still, full length on the couch, smoking from his hookah, 
stroking the Cid with one hand, but the flush of anger had not left his 
face, and a vague dread had taken the place of his peaceful and luxurious 
happiness. His past had been too fateful for him to join in Violet’s 
cloudless and fearless trust in the future. One of the bitterest curses of 
sorrow is the fear that it leaves behind it, making us, with the sweetest 
cup to our lips, dread the unseen hand that will dash it down, hangin 
the funereal pall of the past over the most glittering bridal clothes of the 
present, and poisoning the sunshine that lies before us with the memory 
of those me» which, having so often come before, must, it seems to us, 
come yet again. When sorrow has once been upon us, we have no 
longer faith in life—we have but Hope, and Hope, God-given as she is, is 
but fearful, and fluttering, and evanescent at best. 

He lay still; the fair morning sunlight falling clear upon him and 
upon the brilliant and witching face glowing on the easel at his side. 
Vulgar and cruel eyes looked in on the scene—at the luxurious and beau- 
tiful studio, where every trifle was a gem of art; where the mornin 
sunlight fell sweet and subdued through the rich folds of the curtains, a 
the air was redolent of a dreamy and delicious perfume—at the man of 
aristocracy and refinement, with all his grace and beauty, all his delicate 
and artistic surroundings: and a vulgar and cruel mind gloated with 
delight on the desolation and torture he had power to introduce into 
that peaceful and brilliant life. Sabretasche lifted his eyes with his 
characteristic indolence and hauteur—as he did so, the slight flush upon 
his face died utterly away; he grew pallid as death. He saw Guiseppe 
da’ Castrone—the man linked with his hours of greatest shame, of most 
bitter misery—the brother and the emissary of his faithless wife. In- 
voluntarily he rose, fascinated by the sight of the man connected 
with the deepest wrong and deepest sorrow of his life, and the Italian 
looked at him with a smile, that showed his glittering white teeth, as a 
hound, who has seized the noblest of Highland royals at bay, shows:his 
in the cruel struggle. Sabretasche spoke first, in Italian, with all the 
loathing that he felt for this man who had stooped to live upon gold 
wrung from the husband that his own sister had wronged. 

“ Signér Castrone, this is a very unexpected intrusion. Your nego- 
tiations with me are at an end. Allow me to request you to withdraw.” 

‘Wait one moment, Signér Sabretasche,” answered the Neapolitan, 
with a cunning leer in his bright sharp eyes. ‘‘ Are our negotiations at 
an end ?” 

“ So entirely, that if you do not leave my presence I shall be compelled 
to bid my servants make you.” 
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The Italian laughed. The cold, contemptuous tone of the high-born 
gentleman stung him, and gave him but the greater gusto for his task. 

“ Not so fast, buon’ amico, not so fast; we are brothers-in-law, re- 
member! It would not do for us to quarrel.” 

The blood crimsoned Sabretasche’s face up to his very temples; a 

ion of scorn quivered over his delicate lips. 

“ The tie you dare to mention and appeal to, ought to be your bit- 
terest disgrace. Since you are dead to shame, I need feei none for you; 
and if you do not leave the room, my servants will compel you.”’ 

“ Per fede !” said the Italian, with a scoffing laugh. “ You will scarcely 
call your household in to witness your connexion with me. They cau 
hear the secret if you choose; it matters nothing to me; only I fancied 
that now, of all times, you would rather have kept it underhand. You 
are gone to be married, caro, I hear, to a lovely English girl—is it 
not so ?” 

Sabretasche answered nothing, but stretched out his hand to the bell- 
handle in the wall nearest him. He felt it beneath him to bandy words 
with such a man as Guiseppe da’ Castrone, who, a sort of gentlemanlike 
lazzarone, half swindler, half idler, a Southern Bohémien, had lived on 
his wits till, as inevitably in that precarious mode of subsistence, he had 
lost all the traces of honour, or delicacy, or better feeling, with which 
he perhaps might have begun life. He touched Sabretasche’s wrist as 
the Colonel’s white, slender hand was approaching the bell. Sabretasche 
flung off the grasp, as if it had been pollution ; but before he could ring, 
the Neapolitan spoke, still with a smile, half cunning, half malicious : 

“‘ Would it not have been wiser, Eccelenza, before you had taken one 
wife, to have made sure you had lost the other ?” 

With all his calm nerve and habitual impassiveness, Sabretasche 
started, and a deadly anguish of dread fastened upon him. But he 
spoke with the proud and contemptuous tone for which Castrone hated 
him so bitterly ; for though he had done dirty tricks enough to brazen 
him to any shame, the Italian was still too sensitive, amidst his coarse- 
ness, not to shrink from the disgust which the fastidious Englishman had 
never scrupled to conceal in the short interviews they had had during 
twenty long years. 

“ Yours is a very stale device,” said Sabretasche, calmly. ‘Too melo- 
dramatic to extort money from me. If you want a few scudi to buy you 
maccaroni, or game away at dominoes, ask for them im plain words, 
and I may give you them out of charity.”’ 

He stood leaning his arm upon the top of his easel; his tall and 
graceful figure erect ; the pride of the patrician, and the scorn and loath- 
ing of the man of honour and refinement, written on his pale features, 
and in the depths of his soft, mournful eyes ; speaking gently and slowly 
—but, how bitterly !—in his low, silvery voice. The tone, the glance, the 
mien, woke all the darkest malice that slept in the Italian’s heart for 


his sister's high-born and high-souled husband. His eyes glittered like 
an angry animal’s; he dropped the smoother tone which he had used 
before, for the one of coarse and malicious vindictiveness natural to him. 

‘Santa Maria! don’t take that proud tone with me, carissimo, or I 
may make you glad to change it, and turn your threats into prayers. 
You are not quite so near happiness as you fancy, my fine gentleman. 
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That is your young love’s picture, no doubt? Ah! it is a fair face; it 
will go hard to lose it, I dare say? It would go harder still if one of 
the proud, fastidious Sabretasches were tried for bigamy! It would not 
look pretty in the London papers, where his name has been so often 
as a leader of fashion and——” 

Before he could end his sentence Sabretasche had sprung at him, 
rapidly and lightly as a panther, and seized him by the throat : 

“* Wretch, you lie! How dare you to insult me! By Heaven! if it 
were not too great honour for you, I would kill you where you stand !” 

So fierce was the grasp of his white slender fingers in the passion 
into which his sweet temper and gentle nature was at length roused, 
that the Italian, almost throttled, struggled with difficulty from his hold. 

“You lie!” said Sabretasche, flinging him off with a force that sent 
him reeling from him. ‘The woman whom you venture to recal as my 
wife is dead !” 

“ Per Dio, isshe? You will find to the contrary, bel signér. Basta! 
but your hands have no baby’s grasp; you had better have joined them 
in prayer, best brother-in-law. If you marry the English beauty, you 
will have two wives on your shoulders, and one has been more than you 
have managed!” 

Sabretasche’s eyes were fixed upon him, fascinated by horror as an 


antelope by a rattlesnake. ‘Two wives—two wives!” he muttered in- 


coherently, like a man in delirium. ‘She is dead, 1 tell you—she is 
dead!” Then the sense of what the Neapolitan had said came clearer to 
his mind, and, with an effort, he regained his calm and haughty tone, 
speaking slowly between his teeth. ‘‘ Signér Castrone, once more I will 
request you, for your own sake, to leavg this house quietly, without com- 

lling me to the force I am loth to use, out of regard for the dead. 
With her, the grave buries all past errors; but with you, | still shall 
treat as with any other swindler and perjurer who tries to coin money 
through stories only fit to chicane boys. I am not a likely person to be 
terrified by secret innuendoes or open insults. This time I will let you 
go—you are beneath my anger—but if you intrude yourself into this 
house, or venture to approach me again, I shall call in the law to rid 
me of a pest.” 

Something in his voice, which had ever a strange spell for man or 
woman, and which now, soft as it was in the utterance of his native 
Italian, bore that subtle magic of command which superiority of cha- 
racter and of mind always confer, had awed the coarser nature into 
silence while he spoke; but when he paused, Castrone broke out into a 
long, discordant, malicious laugh, jarring like jangled bells upon every 
nerve and chord in the listener's heart. 

“ Diavolo! buon’ amico, it will be I more likely who have the law 
upon you! Sylvia is alive—alive! and your lawful wife, Colonel Sabre- 
tasche, from whom nothing but death can ever divoree you; and | do not 
think she loves you well enough, milor, to let another woman reign in her 
stead without making you pay the heaviest penalty she can for your 
double marriage! Wait! you saw the death of a Sylvia da’ Castrone in 
Galignant, I dare say? You had the certificate of such a death from 
Naples? Very possibly, but her aunt Sylvia da’ Castrone died last 
May in Naples, and it was her obituary that you saw. If Sylvia 
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died (as Santa Maria forbid!), it would be recorded as what she is, and 
what she will be while life lasts—however you may try to alter it—the 
wife of Vivian Sabretasche. Sylvia lives—nay, she is in London, ready 
to proclaim her right to your name to the Signorina Molyneux—is not 
that your new love?—or, if your union with the English girl takes place 
before she can do so, she will then prosecute you according to your Eng- 
lish law. She was married in England, you remember ; she has not lost 
the certificate, and the register is correct in Marylebone Church—! saw 
it but this morning. It is no idle tale, I tell you, buon’ amico. I know 

ou too well to try and palm one off upon you unless I could substantiate 
it. Your wife is alive, Fratello mio! I fear me there will be some few 
difficulties in the way of your marrying your young beauty !” 

As the Italian spoke in his coarse brutal tones, with his low, malicious 
laugh like the hissing of a serpent, every word he uttered falling like 
seething fire on his listener’s heart, Sabretasche stood gazing upon him. 
In his parted lips, his eyes wide opened with the horror of amazement 
on every feature, already blanched and wan, was marked the deadly 
anguish of despair, mingled with the vague and almost dreamy terror of 
this shock, so sudden and so horrible—then, as_the full meaning of the 
words he heard cut gradually into his brain, his strength gave way, and 
he sank down upon his couch, covering his face with his hands, while 
great drops of agony stood upon his brow, and a bitter cry broke from 
the great passion that had grown and strengthened and entwined itself 
around his heart, till it were easier to drain that heart of its life-blood 
than its love. 

The Neapolitan stood by, gloating at the ruin he had wrought, watch- 
ing with the fiendish malice of a coarse and brutal nature the suffering 
of a higher and a nobler. He had often longed to revenge the silent 
scorn, the cutting contempt, the high-bred hauteur with which the man 
upon whose gold he lived had treated him—he had often thirsted for 
the time to come when Sabretasche should be humbled before him—when 
it should be his turn to hold the power which could at will remove or 
let fall the sword that hung above his victim’s head—when it should 
be his to torture that only too sensitive and too deeply feeling nature, 
and to see, writhing in anguish before him, the haughty gentleman at 
whose glance and whose word he had so often flinched and slunk away. 
He stood by and watched him—unspeakably dear to the vindictive 
Italian was the mute anguish before him. Sabretasche had forgotten all 
sense of his presence, all memory of the coarse, cruel eyes that saw the 
grief of one who so long had persuaded the world that he valued life too 
little to give it aught but smiles: heart, mind, and sense had all flown 
to her, his young, pure, true, idolised love, who now might never be his 
wife. The Gatien mocking tones of the Italian broke in on the sancti 
of his silent grief. Castrone laughed the laugh of a devil at the fell de- 
spair wrought by his own work. 

*‘ Milor does not seem charmed to hear of his wife; it does not seem to 
bring him the connubial rapture one would expect?” 

The jeer, the taunt, the mockery of his woe, stung into madness the 
heart of the man whose over-refinement and susceptibility taught him to 
shrink even from the delicate sympathy of friends, and whose keen sen- 
sitiveness had oftentimes won him the imputation of lack of feeling, 
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because he felt too deeply to bear to unveil his sorrows to the glare of 
daylight and the sneers of men. 

Sabretasche started, as at the sharp touch of the knife at a fresh wound, 
and shivered as if with cold, the cold of death in Arctic regions. He 
lifted his face, in those brief moments as by long years of woe; but 
the old pride and shrinking refinement were not dead in him yet. He 
caught the eyes of Guiseppe da’ Castrone; and though he had died, not 
another sign should have escaped him of the anguish which would have 
been food for ridicule and joy to the foe he loathed. But he could not 
hide his face from the Neapolitan’s cruel gaze, and there the brother of 
his wife read desolation enough to satiate a fiend. 

“If this alone were your errand,” he said, with effort—and how hollow 
and altered his voice sounded even in his own ears—‘ you have no 
further excuse for intrusion. I shall take means for verifying your 
—e ; and now begone, while I can keep my hands from revenging your 
insults.”’ 

“ Here is your proof,” said Castrone, briefly. 

: + pmaraae mechanically read what he held to him; that too was 
rief : 


“If you will it, you can see me once more to-day—but only to remind 
you that while I live no other can call herself your wife. 
“ SytviA SABRETASCHE.” 


Though he had not seen it for more than twenty long years, he knew 
the writing to be his wife’s—the woman from whom no laws would rid 
him. All hope died in him then ; he knew that she lived—the wife who 
had wedded him to misery and disgrace; the wife who now came forward, 
after the absence and the silence of twenty years, to ban him from the 
better life to which a gentler and a purer hand was about to lead him. 

“J see her!” he repeated, indignant passion flashing out amidst the 
unutterable anguish of his face. ‘J see the woman who made my youth 
miserable, my manhood purposeless; who disgraced my name, who be- 
trayed my love; who for twenty years has lived upon my gold, yet never 
addressed to me one word of repentance, regret, remorse; never one word. 
to confess her crimes; never one prayer to ask forgiveness of her false- 
hood! JZ see her! How dares she ask it? How dares she sign her- 
self by the name she has polluted? Go, tell her that she will bribe 
me no more, that she is free to do her worst that devils can prompt 
her, that she may proclaim her marriage with me far and wide ; I care 
not! She may write her lying story in all the papers if she will; she 
may persuade all England and all Italy that she is a fond, deserted wife, 
and I a cruel, faithless husband ; she may bring my name into courts if 
she choose, to sue me for her maintenance ; but tell her, once for all, I 
give her no more bribes. I disown her, though the laws will not divorce 
her. _ go; go, I tell you, or by Heaven I will not let you leave in 
peace !”’ 

The fierce but coward nature of the Neapolitan quailed before the 
mighty anguish and concentrated passions flashing from the calm and 
melancholy eyes of the usually gentle and impassive Englishman. He 
spoke more softly, more timidly, smoothing down the coarseness of his 
natural tone. 
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“‘ But, signore, listen. If you feel thus towards my poor sister, and 
will not believe that your hatred to her is without cause, would you not 
rather that the world knew nothing of your marriage ?” 

“ Since it cannot be broken, all the world may ae it. I will bribe 
you no longer. Begone!” 

‘Nay, one word—but one word, signore. If I could show you how 
you might still wed your young English love——” 

How iron a nerve Sabretasche needed to still the anguish that seized 
him with the chill horror of a death spasm, as the Neapolitan’s rough 
hand touched the dearest thought, the strongest passion, the wildest de- 
spair of his life, his love ever so tenacious over its secret, now full of such 
anguished tenderness! The struggle lasted but a moment, but that mo- 
ment was time enough for the Neapolitan to note the torture he inflicted, 
while the fierce gesture of his listener warned him to hasten, if he would 
be heard ; for coarse though Castrone’s own thoughts were, and deadened 
his susceptibilities, instinct told him how sharper than a dagger’s thrust, 
and more bitter than poison to the man of pride and reserve and refine- 
ment, was this rending of the veil of the oue sacred temple by a coarse 
and sacrilegious hand. 

“Listen,” he said, in his sweet, swift language, with the glitter of 
cunning in his keen bright eyes. ‘ No one now living knows of your 
union with my sister save yourself, and Sylvia, and I. It is utterly un- 
known in England; men do not dream that you are a married man, much 
less will they think of turning over the register of Marylebone Church 
for a date of more than twenty years ago. Your young love, her 
father, her friends, all your circle, need never know your wife is living 
unless you, or she, or 1 tell them. If any question ever arose about 

our first marriage, your word and the certificate, if you had it, of 
a Sylvia da’ Castrone’s death (and our aunt Silvia was the same age 
as her niece), would be amply sufficient. They would never insult 
a gentleman like Vivian Sabretasche by doubting his word, and pry- 
ing into details of his past history! Sylvia and I are poor, signér 
mio, very poor; per Baccho, she has luxurious habits, and I—an Italian 
who is noble—cannot soil his hands with work! We are Southerns, 
we love our dolce, our pleasure, our ease, and, Santa Maria! we have 
none of the three. Siguér mio, we are as poor as the rats in the 
Vicaria ; and if, as you say, you will not support your wife as you have 
done hitherto, she must apply to your law courts for maintenance. She 
will do so, and, basta! it is no more than her rights; had she followed 
my counsels, she would not have let them lie unasserted 20 long. But 
she bids me make you this offer, and it is a noble and a generous 
one from a wronged woman; still, she feels that you hate her, and 
would not force herself upon you, nor, now that her own life is blighted, 
ruin yours in return. If you will pay us down twenty thousand—it 
is but a drop in the ocean out of all your wealth—only twenty thou- 
sand, signor; we are very moderate!—we will bind ourselves—your 
wife and I, sole living witnesses of your marriage—by every oath most 
sacred in your eyes aud in ours (and we Catholics keep our oaths ; we 
are not blasphemers like your churchmen, who kiss the book in your law 
courts and perjure themselves five seconds after!)—we will swear by 
every-oath in earth or heaven never to reveal your marriage to any mortal 
soul. You may wed your young English love—see, her fair face woos 
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you from the glowing canvas—she will never know that another lives 
who might dispute her title ; you may win herand marry her; you may 
have all the rapture for which your heart thirsts. Men say you love 
her strangely well—and you are more than half Southern, signér ; yours 
will be no calm and frigid happiness, such as content the cold tame 
English. With that face—see how the fond brilliant eyes follow you even 
from the dumb canvas, as though in prayer to you uever to desert her— 
. with that face beside you, that heart beating ote? a: gods might en 
re your paradise! And if our lips are silenced—and silent they will 
as the grave—none need ever know, need ever guess that any woman 
ever bore your name before her. You need have no scruple, for, since 
you say you disown her, whatever the law decrees, you must feel as 
thoroughly divorced as though men’s words had unlocked your fetters, 
and, per Dio! if twenty long years’ separation is not divorce in Heaven's 
sight, what is? Accept Sylvia’s offer—your marriage is virtually dis- 
solved as though no tie of law existed—and long years of love and hap- 
piness await you with the woman you idolise. Refuse it, your marriage 
will be known all over England beyond hope of concealment or dissolution, 
and as long as her life lasts you will be the husband of my sister, and 
you will see your English girl the wedded wife of some other and some 
happier-fated mau. Choose, signér—and the choice is very easy—you 
who have never hesitated to pay any price for pleasure, will hardly 
refuse so small a price for happiness! Choose, signér, the game is in 
your own hands.” 

With what subtle ingenuity, what devilish skill, was the temptation 
put! The Neapolitan watched the speeding of his poisoned arrows, and 
saw that they had hit their quarry. Sabretasche leaned against the wall, 
pallid as the dead, his lips pressed in to keep down the agony within him 
to-which he would not give vent; a shiver as though of icy cold again 
passed over his frame, burning as it was with feverish passions; he 
breathed in quick, short gasps, as if panting for very life; his eyes were 
fixed on what his tempter had truly termed that fond and brilliant face, 
whose loving gaze turned on him from the canvas, tempted him, how 
fiercely! how pitilessly! as woman’s beauty has ever tempted man’s 
honour to its fall, as the Philistine tempted the Nazarene from his vow, 
the Lydian Queen Alcmena’s son from his strength, the Egyptian syren 
“lost Anthony” from glory, victory, and life! The Itahan saw the 
struggle, and glutted in his vengeanee. Heaven knows we need be strong 
indeed to suffer in such a struggle and come out victorious in the fight! 
Sabretasche had been more than mortal if he had not wavered and 
trembled under it ; he to whom pleasure had been law, and to wish was 
to have! How fierce was the temptation no man could ever know! Was 
he a god to put aside the glittering cup of life, and take up with un- 
shaking hand the deadly poison that would wither all the future ? 

On the one side was a brilliant and golden life for him and for the 
woman dearest to him on earth; on the other hand was desolation, dark, 
dreary, hopeless, for them both. Not he alone would suffer; it was her 
doom that his own will would seal, her head on which the blow would 
fall, unless he choose to arrest it; she out of whose young life he would 
crush all the glory ; she whom he was called upon to murder with a more 
cruel stroke than the blow that honour forced from the Roman on his 
sons. If it had chanced that he had lived in those stoic ages, and duty 
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had bidden him slay the woman he loved, we in these later times should 
have mourned over his cruel fate, and marvelled at the nerve that, armed 
by honour, could quench the light from those fond, tender eyes that only 
beamed for him; yet if now he shrink from striking the heart that trusts 
him, and hangs al its hopes upon him, with a far keener thrust, and 
banishing for ever from her life its glorious and gracious youth, none 
will sity him, none excuse him that his hand may tremble, and his break- 
ing heart may fail! 

How fierce was the temptation! There on the lifeless easel beamed 
the fair, fond face, pleadin for her joy and his own. Before him stretched 
two lives: one radiant and blessed, full of the love and rest for which his 
heart was weary, the beloved companionship, the sympathy of thought and 
feeling, all that makes existence of beauty and of value; the other dark 
and desolate, with no hope, no release from the chains that would fetter 
him as the bonds that bound the living man to the dead corpse, no relief 
from the haunting passions, the inextinguishable love which would burn 
within, till stilled in the cold slumber of the grave. All wooed him to the 
one; all nature, all manhood, all inborn affections rebelled against the 
other. He had disowned his wife; he knew that in the sight of God 
Violet alone could ever have right to bear the title. In his own heart he 
considered his marriage annulled since the day he left his wife in Naples, 
as virtually and as entirely as though dissolved by a jury’s verdict; in his 
own heart he would have held himself fully justified if he had then wedded 
Violet by vows the most sacred human lips could frame. 

All urged him to listen to his tempter—all—save honour, and that 
shrank from the stain of deceit and falsehood. He had paid down all prices 
save this for pleasure; he would not pay this now, even though the barter 
were hell for heaven. He would himself have wagered life, or honour, or 
soul to win her, but for her sake he would not wrong her. His eyes were 
still fastened upon her picture, and there her eyes answered his—clear, 
fond, true, even while tempting him his better angel still. He could not 
win her by wrong, woo her with deception, stand beside the altar with 
her hand in his, and her gaze upon him, and vow there was no impedi- 
ment between their marriage, while he knew that his first wife lived, who, 
however he might disown her, would have legal right to tear the wedding- 
ring from Violet’s finger, and deny her title to his name and home. He 
loved her, Heaven knows, better than life itself; he loved her too well to 
win her by a wrong, and all the knightly and high-souled thoughts that 
slept beneath the worldly exterior of the man of fashion and of pleasure 
revolted from the lie, the deception, and the shame of betraying a heart 
that trusted him by concealment and by falsehood. How could he give 
his darling his name, knowing it was not hers; call her his wife, knowing 
the title was denied her; live with her day by day, knowing at eve 
moment he had wronged her and deceived her; receive her fond words, 
her innocent caresses, with the burden of that deadly shadow between 
them, which, if she saw it not, would never leave his sight, nor rid 
him of its haunting presence? Deadly was the temptation—deadly the 
struggle under it. His eyes were still fastened on the picture, whose 
brilliant beauty and grace stirred all his passions, but whose clear, true 
eyes still saved him from himself. Great drops stood upon his brow, 
his lips turned white as in the agonies of death, his hands clenched as in 
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the combat with some actual foe, and the anguish of his heart broke out 
in a low moan : 

“ T have no strength for this!” 

“ Why endure it, then?” whispered the low, subtle voice of the 
Italian. ‘‘ Freedom is in your own hands.” 

But the tempter had lost his power—the man whom the world said 
denied himself no pleasure and no wish, and whom society had whispered 
as a heartless and selfish libertine, put aside the joys that could only be 
bought with dishonour. His eyes flashed with concentrated passion, 
and over the death-like pallor of his face rose a deep crimson hue ; he 
caught the slight form of the Neapolitan in his grasp: 

‘Hound ! dare you tempt me to wrong her—take your price!” 

He lifted him from the ground with the iron clasp of his left hand, 
opened the door of his studio, and threw him down the four steps that 
mn the chamber from the rest of the corridor leading to it. The 

talian lay there, stunned for the moment with the fall; Sabretasche 
closed the door upon him, and went in again alone—alone, in what a 
solitude ! 

Long hours afterwards he reissued from his chamber and entered his 
carriage, drawing down both blinds. A strange silence fell upon his 
house ; many of his servants loved him, through a service of kindness on 
the one hand, and fidelity on the other, and they knew instinctively that 
some great sorrow had fallen on their master. Very few minutes took 
him to Lowndes-square. The footmen, accustomed to his entrance half a 
dozen times a day, were about to show him, unasked, to the room where 
Violet was; but Sabretasche signed them back, and went up the stairs 
to her boudoir alone. At the door he paused—what wonder? Could 
his heart help but fail him when he was about to quench all radiance 
from the eyes that took their brightness only from him? to carry the 
chill of death into a young life which had hitherto not known even a 
— shade? to say to the woman pledged to be his wife, “ I am the 

usband of another!” It is no exaggeration that he would have gone 
with thanksgiving to his own grave ; life could have no greater bitterness 
for him than this. 

Many moments passed ; the time told off by the thick, slow throbs of 
his heart; then he opened the door and entered. 

Violet sat in her favourite rose-velvet chair, her birds singing above 
her head, rich-hued flowers around her; the sunshine full upon her deli- 
cate dress, her bright chesnut hair, her lovely face the incarnation of 
beauty, youth, and joy. She looked up as the door opened, dropped her 
book, and sprang forwards to her lover, her hands outstretched, her smile 
full of delight and gladness ; not even a trace of long passed shadows on 
the fair young brow that had never known care, or sorrow, or remorse. 
In her joy not noticing the change upon his face; she welcomed him with 
fond words and fonder caresses, each touch of her soft lips falling on his 
cheek, to him like scorching fire. 

‘Oh, Vivian !” she cried, “ you said you would be here four hours ago, 
and how I have been watching for you; if you knew how long ten 
minutes seem without you, you would never i away from me if you 
could help it. You know I don’t believe in military duties! J should be 
your only thought.” ° 
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She looked up in his face as she spoke the last words, but as she did 
so, her gay smile faded, and the sweet laughter from her eyes quenched 
in the shadow that already fell upon her from the curse he bore. 

“ Vivian, my darling! you are not well. Oh, Heaven! what is it?” 

He pressed her madly in his arms. “ Hush, hush, or you will kill 
me.” 

The colour fled from her face; her eyes were full of pitiful fear and 
half-conscious anguish, like a startled deer catching the first distant ring 
of the hunters’ feet. She hid her face _ his breast, and clung to him 
in dread of the unknown horror, while her voice rose im a plaintive cry, 
“ Vivian, dearest ! what has happened—no evil—to you?” 

He held her in his arms as if no earthly power should rend her from 
him; and his lips quivered with anguish. “1 cannot tell you—the worst 
that could happen to us both. Would to Heaven I had died ere I linked 
your fate to mine !” 

Clinging to him more closely, she looked up into his burning and tear- 
less eyes, full of such unutterable tenderness, such unspeakable despair ; 
there she read or guessed the truth, and, with a bitter wail, her arms un- 
loosed their clasp, and she sank down from his embrace, lying on the 
ground in all her delicate beauty, stricken by her great grief, crushed and 
unconscious, like broken flowers in a tempest. 






































BEATEN PATHS.* 


Ir is pleasant to roam over even “ Beaten Paths” with so practised a 
writer and so colloquial a veteran as Mr. T. C. Grattan, even though we 
are carried back to the time when his eyes first opened on the world in 
“one of the greenest spots” of the Emerald Island. We are sure in such 
good company to encounter something at once racy, and tasteful, and 
piquant. We cannot precisely say that “‘ Old and New Ireland” stand in 
that category, but there must be a beginning to everything, and it is 
permissible to an old man to be at times grave and thoughtful. A first 
scene of home service is also lugubrious enough, but there is a dash of 
the picturesque, and a local colour about it, that is graphically Irish. 
Still more national is the character of the recluse of the Slievenamora 
Mountains, who, blazé with hare-hounds and fox-hounds, has recourse to 
blood-hounds, and hunts live men. We only feel surprised that he did 
not also supersede whisky by spirits of wine. 

We open upon new and stirring scenes, with an account of a six-weeks’ 
voyage to England ; for that was the time that it sometimes took to go 
from one part of Ireland to another of England in the good old times, 
not to mention the accessories of starvation, mutiny, and a narrow escape 








* Beaten Paths; and Those who Trod Them. By Thomas Coliey Grattan, 
Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” “ Civilised America,” &c. 
In Two Vols. Chapman and Hall. 1862. 
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from shipwreck. One would really think that he was reading the ad- 
ventures of Dermot M‘Murrough, on his way to do obeisance to Henry II. 
Garrison life, as passed or enacted by the so-called “ Army of Occupation” 
in France, embraces the extreme limits of our own memories, and pleasant 
enough they are. Mr. Grattan gives the names of the most celebrated 
military amateur actors: they embrace Captain Prescott, afterwards Mr. 
Ward, and Frederick Yates. Luckily, all did not run stage mad, for the 
list contains also many names of men who attained both rank and fame 
in their own noble profession. “Paris Forty Years Ago” is a paper in 
T. C. Grattan’s happiest and most sketchy style. 

A somewhat prolonged residence near Bordeaux seems to have been 
characterised by two prominent features: first, a steady devotion to 
literary pursuits, and an extraordinary plunge into revolutionary society, 
which led to a hasty abandonment of the neighbourhood. A trip to 
Baguéres was attended by an incident which has not, luckily, found its 
way into one of the many series of “‘ Highways and Byways :” 


An Irish gentleman, whose name like my own began with G and ended with 
N, was certainly one of the most amiable, and least quarrelsome among the 
visitors. He neither drank nor gambled, nor talked politics nor fee | the 

reat provocatives to disputation and ill-blood, and he lead a most quiet and 
omestic life with a young and pretty helpmate, as unlikely as her husband to 
excite any fecling that might involve him in danger. 

Mr. G n one day strolled into the public billiard-room with a friend of 
his, a lieutenant in the British navy. They found a table disengaged, took up 
their queues, and began to play. Scarcely had they commenced their game when 
two or three Frenchmen of good appearance came in ; and one of them, a young 
man of a military air, placed himself close to Mr. G——n, stared hard at him, 
followed his different movements, and watched every stroke he made, with a 
marked and most troublesome attention. The player did not know what to 
make of it, but smilingly said something to his friend as to the singularity of 
the stranger’s behaviour. The other thought it equally odd; and as it was 
persevered in for some minutes longer, Mr. G——n felt irritated, stopped, 
turned short, and begged his friend (for he did not himself speak French) to ask 
the meaning of the conduct now evidently intended as a personal insult. The 
lieutenant, fortunately a man of great coolness, and of some experience in such 
affairs, fulfilled his mission with politeness, telling the Frenchman that he was 
convinced he had mistaken Mr. G n for some other person, as he could have 
no reason for pursuing so offensive a line of conduct to a gentleman who had 
never before seen him. 

“Pardon! monsieur,” replied the Frenchman, with perfect sang-froid, and an 
air of provoking politesse. ‘I am not at all mistaken. 1 know who Monsieur 
G n is quite well, and I beg you will do me the honour to tell him de ma 
part that he is a calomniateur and a coquin; and there is my card, so that he 
may know where to find me in ten minutes from this time—and these two 
gentlemen are my friends.” 

It was not easy to translate all this to G——n without ery! him to knock 
down his unknown insulter with the queue which he still held in his hand. For 











mild and humane men are at times very subject to an access of rage on great 
provocation. He was astounded. He knew the meaning of the two epithets 
evidently applied to him. But he still believed, as his friend had done, that he 
had been mistaken for some one else. 

“Let us go out and think what is to be done,” said he to his friend. The 
took up their hats and went out on the promenade (I forget its name) in whic 
the Café-Billard stood. Half the beau monde of Bagnéres were walking or 
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lounging about, ladies and gentlemen together. The two friends, arm-im-arm, 
took a couple of turns, discussing the strange and embarrassing occurrence, 
when suddenly the three Frenchmen met them and stopped; and the one whose 
behaviour had so outraged Mr. G——n, deliberately spat in his face—a beastly 
form of insult then rather national in France (and very lately resorted to at a 
scientific meeting in London by a travelled foreigner, and to his own great dis- 
grace)—say ing, 

“1 hope you understand ¢hat, if I was not sufficiently explicit just now. 
That requires no interpreter.” 

G——n rushed at the fellow—he had disinherited himself of his title if he 
was a gentleman born—but before he could strike a blow the two companions 
and some other persons interfered. 

“There is nothing now for it but an immediate meeting—explanation or 
apology are out of ‘the question. Let’s follow them!” exclaimed G n, as 
the Frenchmen walked away. 

“Stop a bit,” replied the lieutenant ; “T’ll settle the matter in a minute.” 
And he stepped after the party. He returned almost immediately to G——n. 
“Tt’s all arranged—they are gone to the old burying-ground—come to my 
lodgings—my pistols are there—you must shoot him dead.” 

he few words struck wildly on G——n. They fell with an ominous sound 
on his mind. He had never fired a pistol in his life. The place of meeting was 
awfully suggestive. The name on the card was that of a young officer en 
disponabilité, a notorious duellist—the pest of the neighbourhood—a crack shot 
who had killed and wounded several, and insulted most wantonly almost every 
one he had quarrelled with. G n felt himself a doomed man. He thought 
of his wife, just then expecting him at home for their usual walk. “Come 
quicker,” said he to his friend. ‘'There’s not a moment to be lost—she will be 
sure to hear of it—every one saw what passed—somebody will, no doubt, tell 
her. For God’s sake make haste, before the police can know anything!” 

Within ten minutes the whole party were on the ground, an old and almost 
abandoned churchyard that lies on the rise of the hill towards the Salut; several 
large gaps in the dilapidated wall admitting the groups that followed the com- 
batants silently and anxiously. 

G n’s friend had picked up an acquaintance as they had hurried on, and 
engaged him to stand by him as the second témoin. He acceded willingly to 
the request. He did not dislike a fight, and he said openly he hoped to Heaven 
G—n would rid the neighbourhood of its worst disgrace. Poor G——n 
shrugged his shoulders, cast up his eyes towards heaven, and pushed on without 
saying a word. 

The conditions were soon arranged. Two lines were drawn at ten paces 
apart, a walking-cane was laid down on each. The combatants were placed each 
at ten paces farther back than the respective lines, so that they stood thirty 
— distant from each other. They were then left to their own discretion to 

re when they pleased, with liberty to advance each before doing so up to the 
respective canes, but on no account to put a foot beyond them, so that in any 
case they could not approach each other closer than ten paces; and supposing 
them to reserve their hre till they got to that short distance, even then they 
might stand, take aim, and shoot without any signal whenever they chose. 

This was a well-established way of settling these affairs in France, trying 
to the nerves of the coolest and most experienced duellist, terrible to the 
uninitiated. 

Each of the parties were provided with pistols. Those of the Frenchman 
were of ordinary make, rather old and battered, and both of them marked with 
two or three slight notches, to note the number of times they had been used by 
their owner, G——n’s antagonist. He poised one of them caressingly in his 
hand. But when his eye fell on the beautiful English feather-spring weapons 
which the lieutenant took calmly out of their case, it glistened with delight and 
ferocious longing. 
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*T must fight with one of those,” said he. 

* No, monsieur,” replied the lieutenant; “we are not to provide you with 
a weapon.” And he explained to the impatient G——n the request and his 
refusal. 
“Oh! let him have it, for God’s sake—what matter? Do go on quickly. 
She will be sure to hear of this, and——” 

“Take it, sir,” said the lieutenant; “my friend is too generous.” 

“ He’ll be a dead man in two minutes,” was the fierce and ruffianly reply, 
as he — the proffered weapon. And the four pistols were loaded by the 
seconds. 

“Be steady, for Heaven’s sake! On no account fire till you both reach the 
canes. The short distance is your only chance,” said the lieutenant, as he 
placed a pistol in G——n’s hand. The latter scarcely knew how to hold it. 
An instinct of common sense made him point it straight before him; but he was 
afraid to put his finger on the trigger, for he was warned that the slightest touch 
on the feather-spring would cause it to go off prematurely. 

The Frenchman flourished his weapon, levelled it with a theatrical air, called 

out loudly some words that G——n did not understand; but all was done 
clearly with the object of throwing him off his guard, and hurrying him into 
firing at the farthest distance, with a certainty of missing. Failing in this 
design, the Frenchman then stepped rapidly up to the cane, his barrier, his arm 
at full length, and G——n rae see into the barrel of the pistol levelled straight 
at him. He had just presence of mind to reflect that a good shot at twenty 
paces—the distance now between them—was sure to hit his man, while he 
would be as certain to miss; so by a sudden impulse he raz impetuously up to 
his barrier, giving the idea to all the spectators that he had utterly lost his head, 
and was aula full tilt against his foe, whom he covered straightly enough. 
So thought the latter. And he, astonished and startled by the extraordinary 
movement of his intended victim, unconsciously pulled the trigger with a jerk— 
the sensitive feather-spring threw the bullet wide of its mark—and at the same 
instant the report of G——n’s pistol told that he, too, had fired, having stopped 
firmly and steadily at the barrier; and with a scream of agony, the desperate 
duellist bounded into the air, shot through the brain, and ~ dropped for- 
ward stone dead, on one of the weed-covered mounds which dotted the burial- 
ground. 
* G—n stood utterly stupefied. He knew no difference between life and 
death, or who had fallen, who escaped. From first to last he had given himself 
up as Jost. He never dreamt of killing his enemy with his unpractised hand, 
nor of having a chance of safety from the unerring skill opposed to him. There 
was now no time for thought. His friend rushed up to him. 

“Come, come on, come on; don’t you see the wretch is dead? The people 
will tear us to pieces.” 

And so it would have been, had not the two friends bolted through the crowd 
that, insatiably curious, thronged round the corpse; and before they could dis- 
engage themselves to look for the two foreigners, they had scrambled over the 
broken wall, ran through some narrow lanes, and found shelter in Mr. G——n’s 
house, where he met bis wife, entirely ignorant of the fearful scene that had 
been acted. The second témoin had escaped by another route. 

Almost immediately the yells of the people were heard outside. Their fury 
against the Englishmen was roused to the highest pitch, and could not be con- 
trolied by the few gentlemen who were present at the catastrophe, and not one 
of whom lamented it, for the lot had fallen on him who deserved it, and who 
left none behind to mourn for him. G——n and his friend fastened up the 
doors and windows as best they could; but they would not have long resisted 
the assaults of the crowd, had not fortunately a small detachment of mounted 
gendarmerie galloped up, and surrounded the house. The officer commandin 
it demanded admission, which was gladly given to him. His conduct was ad- 
mirable. His first care was to tranquillise the lady, who, like a true woman, was 
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calm, resolute, and active for her husband’s safety, generous and unselfish for 
her own. The officer assured her of his protection, and also undertook to 
guarantee the safety of the lieutenant; but as he was unable to answer for that 
of the principal in the homicide, knowing the nature of the infuriated mob and 
the state of national feeling at the time, he devised the only plan for his esea 

in case they overpowered the half-dozen gendarmes and forced an entrance. He 
therefore called on one of his men to come inside while the rest sat in their 
saddles, sabre in hand; and he made G n at once change clothes with the 
soldier-policeman. This was done quietly and speedily. Then leading him to 
the door, he saw him mount the horse of the man he personated, putting an 
apparent letter hastily prepared into his hand, professedly for the magistrate of 
the town. G n nt pe red his part. He rode calinly through the people, 
who offered no remark, trotted along in the direction he was told to take, and 
very soon left Ba ares behind him, relying on the courage and the chivalry of 
the Frenchman who saved him, to protect his wife, and the friend less compro- 
mised than he was. 

He was joined on the same evening by both those objects of his solicitude, 
who came under safe escort, and he turned his back for ever on the place where 
he had seemed to have experienced such a fearful dream. And now comes the 
explanation of the startling event. 

Mr. G——n, naturally for a man of his quiet habits, was fond of reading. 
He was a subscriber to the circulating library; and he one day had in his turn 
a volume that touched on the great war against Napoleon, and contained some 
sentence rather disparaging to the French army in connexion with the battle of 
Toulouse. Some reader of the book had written in pencil a short remark on 
the passage, approving its tone and enforcing its truth bya severe epithet. Mr. 
G——n scarcely observed this, if he saw it at all; but he in due time returned 
the book to the library, and forgot all about it. 

Passing from one subscriber to another, the volume fell into the hands of the 
young fire-eater whose unhappy fate L have just related. Hurried away by 
passion, by furious hatred of all Englishmen, so indiscriminate that he cared not 
on whom he vented it, he rushed to the circulating library, inquired who among 
the subscribers had last had the volume, was answered vaguely; but the name 
of Mr. G n was mentioned as one of the last, and the person in the shop 
pointed out that gentleman, who happened to be passing at the time. That was 
enough. ‘The self-doomed victim, the virtual suicide rushing on his fate, darted 
out, engaged his two attendant friends to accompany him, followed the two 
unsuspecting Englishmen into the billiard-room—and the reader knows the rest. 











From the sunny south, Mr. T. C. Grattan repaired to Paris, as a more 
permanent literary abode; and we are indebted to his residence there for 
many pleasant sketches of contemporary notabilities, both English and 
French. Here is asketch of the kind of society in which Messrs. Grattan, 
Moore, and others of note, found themselves at times: 


I remember particularly one day that Moore, Washington Irving, and myself 
went out to some distance from Paris on a long invitation, to a different. style of 
repast, to meet Kenney, Horace Smith, Poole, the dramatic writer, Howard 
Payne, once known as the “ American Roscius,” but at the period I now refer 
to an adapter of pieces from the French for the London theatres, and withal a 
very unassuming and amiable man. Poole was somewhat of a contrast to him, 
but not w ithout a sly, dry humour that was more amusing than kindly. There 
were several other persons present. We arrived at the “hour fixed, and were 
welcomed by our host and hostess. Never yet did the chance-medley distri- 
bution of matrimony throw together a couple more dissimilar in appearance 
and manner; but I believe they were not only tied but attached to each other. 
He was small, nervous-looking, and narrow-shouldered. She stout-built, talka- 
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tive, and using action enough to forma dozen orators according to Cicero’s 
recipe. ‘The host was a mere nobody when she was present; yet she did not 
by any means bully him. As she expanded he shrank into himself; but there 
was neither tyranny on one hand, nor submission on the other. Only that in 
speaking of the pair you would naturally say wife and man—Mrs. and Mr. M.— 
and rather call her his sirloin than his rib. 

The quart @heure de Rabelais was on this occasion spun out most intolerably. 
It seemed as if some dreadful accident had occurred in the kitchen, and that 
dinner was put off sine die. The confusion of the family and the hunger of the 
guests combined to make the scene very painful. Mr. M. became distressingly 
fidgety, paced up and down the room, rang the bell, and made excuses. ‘The 
lady bustled about and made exits and entrances innumerable. Several servants 
a children were running hurry-scurry through the house. Everybody was 
worn out. Appetite which so sharpens wit lost its own edge. Not a joke was 
started nor a pun flushed. There was plenty of steel and flint, but nothing to 
bring them into collision. Of the dozen guests there was certainly not one so 
completely flambé, or as Shakspeare expresses the French idea, so thoroughly 
flabbergasted, as Moore. 

At length, after a mortal hour and half of expectation dinner was announced, 
and down stairs we went in solemn procession, more suited to a funeral than a 
feast. The weather was extremely hot. The dining-room small, a profusion of 
yiands was steaming on the table. But ’tis a jeu de régle on such occasions— 
the soup was cold and the wine warm. Yet that was the case only with those 
bottles of vin ordinaire which garnished the table, our provident hostess having 
had placed a couple of dozen at least of high-priced growths and promiscuous 
kinds in a capacious tub filled with water. Unluckily, however, the various 
paper labels pasted on the different flasks were all washed off, and they floated 
on the surface like fishes, leaving the contents of the flasks to be guessed at. 
The invitations to drink wine, and the hobnobbing a P Anglaise, not abolished 
in those days, commenced quickly. ‘“ What do you prefer? White or red? 
Sauterne or Chablis ? Moreira or sherry? Bordeaux or Burgundy?” were 
questions naturally put and innocently answered, no one imagining the difficult 
of giving a practical reply. A clumsy servant plunging his hand into the tub 
to extract a bottle of Madeira, several of which had, contrary to all the rules 
of taste, been put into the water with the champagne and other boissons, seized 
on a bottle of Burton ale, uncorked it, and filled a bumper into the glass of the 
Poet. It was dead and unfrothing. So Moore without remarking the colour 
drank it off. Imagine his astonishment and disgust when his palate recovered 
the shock. He was upset totally. He could not even attempt to rally. Smith 
could not mustera pun. Irving, as usual with him at a dinner-party, fell asleep 
in his chair. Nobody had strength to shake off the wet blanket that covered 
the company; the stories which every one had come prepared with, no one bad 
the heart to tell; and we were all sinking into silent stupidity when our hostess 
roused us into wonderment by suddenly calling on Moore “to give us a song !” 

This was really electrical. The Seakdevteall effort to overcome our torpidit y 
could not so effectually have succeeded. A loud burst of laughter escaped from 
the whole party. Our hostess had tact enough to profit by the opportunity. 
She rose, and with a couple of ladies, her guests, beat a retreat. Irving ina 
fit of desperation roused up from his nap, and began to tell “a real snake 
story,” as the Yankees say, or some other kind of story, no matter what. It 
quite answered the purpose meant. We became all at once gay and garrulous. 
Heaven knows what turn the conversation took. When the coffee was an- 
nounced we were in high glee; and the road to Paris echoed with many a hearty 
laugh from the carriage in which Moore, Irving, myself, and one more (Villa- 
mil, I believe), went back late in the night, for the fun of which the day had 
held no promise. 


The sketch of Thomas Campbell is anything but complimentary, but 
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what else could be expected ? Campbell was not only a poet, he was 
also editor of the New Monthly, and if an editor does not insert the 
contributions proffered by an acquaintance, fill his pages with the 
lucubrations of a friend or accepted contributor, or panegyrise the bant- 
lings of his contemporaries in prose sufficiently exalted for their taste, 
he has nothing but hostility—not always of the most temperate kind—to 
encounter and to suffer from, even after his manes are supposed to be in 
peace. The sketches of Coleridge and Wordsworth are scarcely more 
encomiastic. There is something in them that reminds one of heroes as 
depicted by their valets de chambre. They are too homely, too fami- 
liar, but perhaps those who like to see great men in déshabille will prefer 
them for that very reason. ‘There is something still more peculiar about 
the sketch of poor Edmund Kean. (Scrope Davies was scarcely worth 
setting up as a lay-figure merely to be knocked down.) The great tra- 
gedian is brought forth from his first appearance as a strolling player 
and fencing-master at Waterford, to bask in the sunshine of the most 
brilliant success, only that his break-down in Mr. Grattan’s great and 
portentous work, “‘ Ben Nazir, the Saracen,” should constitute a greater 
contrast and a more tremendous catastrophe. Edmund Kean had lost 
- memory: Mr. T. C. Grattan shows satisfactorily that he has not lost 
is. 

Several years’ residence in France, and subsequently in Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany furnish our veteran author with other sketches 
not less open to criticism, on the score of personality, but far less so on 
that of detraction. Among these, those of the American notabilities, 
Christopher Hughes, Preble, and Davezac, stand pre-eminent—Davezac 
with his “‘ ensanguyned plains of New Orlines,” where John Bull was so 
thoroughly licked—i. e. outwitted—dropping down to the old beau-diplo- 
matic, with brown coat and brass buttons, yellow waistcoat and flashy 
scarf, black curly wig, green patch over one eye, and an enormous tumour 
(“ Decency,” says Mr. T. C. Grattan, in his protest-preliminary against 
autobiography, “‘commands the concealment of physical disease. It is 
trafficking in the infirmities of nature for base lucre’”’) is a portrait penned 
by a master’s hand, not to be surpassed in its way, and all the more sar- 
castic for being so vividly and distinctly brought out. Mr. T. C. Grattan 
has one hero and contemporary in whom he believes, and that is Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. His account of his interview with that great man, 
and the reflections it gives birth to, constitute an admirable point of 
culmination to “ Beaten Paths.” 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


GERMAN politics are decidedly at a discount in this country at present, 
and that is probably the reason why so little attention has been paid to 
the very grave events now performing in Berlin. To those, however, 
who can see beyond the moment, it is plain that the way is being paved 
for a struggle between absolutism and constitutionalism, and that the 
King of Prussia is resolved, cotite que coiite, to try and restore an en- 
lightened despotism, and place the government once again under the rule 
of the sabre. That any regnant should attempt such a thing after the 
European experiences of the last two years would be surprising, except in 
the case of the Prussian king, who, regardless of the past, and the lessons 
of 1848, would sooner imitate the last King of Naples and be hurled from 
his throne than allow his prerogative to be encroached on. Already the 
signs are remarkable ; the second Chamber has been dissolved on a point 
of conflicting authority, and there is confusion in the liberal camp, for 
none of the constitutional ministers seem inclined to accept the responsi- 
bility of the royal acts. The best way to judge the matter will be to 
compare the present with the past, and show how the king behaved during 
the most eventful period of his life, namely, from 1845 to the close of 
1848. The publication of a very remarkable book, containing informa- 
tion of a secret nature, fortunately enables us to show that this royal 
leopard has not changed his spots.* But first a word as to the writer of 
the volumes. Varnhagen was a gentleman who held a very respectable 
status in Berlinese society as politician and man of letters. Each night, 
ere retiring to bed, it was his fashion to record the gossip and conversa- 
tion of the day with illustrated commentaries, and probably chuckled as 
he thought of the bomb-shell which his death would discharge among his 
friends. The whole of Varnhagen’s writings and correspondence was 
left by him to his niece, Ludmilla Assing, who has already produced an 
intolerable scandal by publishing the letters of Alexander von Humboldt. 
After two or three less important works, she opened the Pandora’s box 
again for the publication of these journals, which for virulence and 
scandal surpass anything the century has known. In proof of this, we 
will select a few illustrative passages, though we shall direct our atten- 
tion principally to the character of the present ruler of Prussia. 

At the beginning of 1845 the late king resolved to establish two 
Chambers, and give his people a constitution. He drew up the pro- 
gramme himself, and though, as Minister von Biilow told our author, 
there was much in it that would not gain the favour of the public, there 
was, on the other hand, much that would surpass expectation. The 
king said, “Am I not bound to carry out what my father promised? 
The question is, whether I am an honest man or a rogue? If my 
brother William is opposed to me it will grieve my heart, but not have 
the slightest influence on my head, and nothing can or shall make me 
alter my resolution.” The king was in earnest, and to give an idea of 
his conscientiousness, we may state that he did not sleep for three nights 





* Tagebiicher. Von Varnhagen von Ense. Vols. III. and IV. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 
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while settling the point whether the universities should be represented in 

the Upper or Lower House. The aristocracy were furious at the king’s 

constitutional ideas, and said that he would repent of them, and end by 

going melancholy mad. He ought to think about amusing himself, and 
ve legislation alone. Here is a delicious little bit of scandal : 

The king, Von Biilow told me, does not at all vacillate in his resolution, 
hardly any attempts have been made by Austria and Prussia to him, and 
if they were, they would be of no avail. But the king is having a hard fight of it 
with the Prince of Prussia. The prince seemed ready to yield, but, after a long 
conversation with the minister of the interior, Count von Armim, who was at 
first on the king’s side, but is now with the prince, the latter has repeated his 

rotest more energetically. He has had legal opinions fished up which grant 

im the right of veto, but the king has opposed to them others which deny that 

ight. How strange that such a question should be even possible in Prussia! 
But it had been discussed before, and I learned for the first time a hitherto 
entirely unknown fact : namely, in 1806, the brothers, Henry and William of 
Prussia, had dared to try and prevent King Frederick William III. from con- 
tinuing the war with France. At least, they threatened to increase their opposi- 
tion into resistance ; to which the usually so undecided king at once replied, that 
they might try how far they could get, but in such a case he should consider 
himself authorised in cutting their heads off. 


So far did matters proceed, that it was regarded as a proof of a bad 
way of thinking to be on the king’s side ; the prince’s was the good 
cause. Here is a curious remark of our author, which we cannot help 
thinking an ex post facto judgment: “The Prince of Prussia hardly 
thinks that while he is opposing the constitution he is bringing about 
what he hates and fears much more—a revolution.” Even the princess 
said to a gentleman that it must not be supposed she had any influence 
over her husband; for when he was in his obstinate fits, no one could 
bring him to reason. But the king was equally unsatisfactory through 
the opposite defect of character. Here is an instance of his amiable 
theorising : 

The king lately asked the manufacturer Diergardt of Elberfeldt who is now 
here, whether he had read “Le Juif Errant?”’ He answered in the affirma- 
tive. The king thereupon asked whether he could establish something with 
his thousand workmen such as is described in an iron-factory in that novel ? 
To this M. Diergardt replied in the negative; and afterwards wrote a short 
memoir, in which he drew the king’s attention to the distinction between 
romance and reality. What strange notions occur to our Frederick William! 


While the constitution was still in embryo, a terrible excitement was 
aroused in Berlin by Von Arnim giving the Badois deputies, Itztem and 
Hecker, notice to leave the city, through an alleged informality in their 
passports. Varnhagen declares that the minister was a Prussian Polig- 
nac, and would meet with the same fate. We cannot help noticing, by 
the way, the great number of his predictions which proved true ; and it 
leads us to the suspicion that these passages were, to some extent, in- 
serted after the event. Here is a curious reflection, which cannot be 
regarded as the effect of chance : 


The people lived in France in 1787 and 1788 just as quietly as we are doing 
now, but the very next year there was a tremendous change. We are already 
in the midst of a silent revolution. Prussia must either disappear in Ger- 
many, or Germany in Prussia. Prussia has gone too far; she can neither go 
back nor stand still ; she must advance. 
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While spending the summer at Hamburg, Varnhagen heard from the 
Countess von Edling that there really existed an autobiography of the 
Empress Catherine, in which she described her personal affairs with 
brutal straightforwardness, and among other things was a full account 
of her husband’s deposition, in which circumstances spoke greatly in her 
favour. The Elizabeth lent the countess one of the volumes for 
a week, and the mperor Alexander intended to destroy the work, but 
the reflection that his grandmother appeared better in it than in most 
histories, restrained him, while he also learned that certainly two, but 
probably more, copies existed, which might easily be falsified were the 
origi ed. This anecdote is a confirmation, were such needed, 
of the authenticity of the volume M. Herzen published in 1859. We 
can recommend the whole of the diary relating to Kissingen, as full of 
anecdotes about Lord Levison, Mr. Grote the historian, and other English 
notabilities. While here, Varnhagen heard from General von Botte that 
the Emperor of Russia had said to him, two years before, “Je suis per- 
suadé que je mourrai d’une mort spontanée.” Here, too, is a capital 
story he picked up about the Russian Church : 


The Weimar Pope Sabinier tells me many things about the Greek Church ; 
among others, a neat little story of a Russian mujik who goes to confess. 
“Qh, dear papa, I have stolen pigeons.” “Pigeons! And what have you 
done with them?” “They are lying in that corner.” “ Leave them there.” 
And the father-confessor imposes a penance and confiscates the pigeons. The 
next time the peasant confesses again: “I love a beautiful girl, aud she has 
not been unkind to me.” “ What! a beautiful girl! What is her name? 
Where is she?” “Oh no, dear papa, that is not the same as with the 
pigeons.” 

We will pass over a considerable amount of scandal connected with our 
Queen’s progress up the Rhine, and return to Berlin, where our au- 
thor finds the king busily engaged in arranging the costume of the 
members of the new Chambers. During the visit of the Empress of 
Russia the king held a grand review, and was greatly dissatisfied with 
the manceuvres. He spat, in his passion, scattered much flowery lan- 
guage around in the shape of “horned cattle stupidity” and “ asses’ 
tricks,” abused the Prince of Prussia, said that if it had been a real en- 
gagement an entire corps would have been cut off, aud shouted to the 
troops, “ Get out of that, you villains!” As a compensation for this, 
Humboldt told the author that the whole court at Sans-Souci was solely 
occupied with the question, whether the Jews went through the Red Sea 
on a Tuesday or a Wednesday? Nothing else was talked about but this 
most important point, which emanated from the publication of Bunsen’s 
“Egypt.” The Prince of Prussia, during this time, was forming the 
various systems of Freemasonry into one lodge, and was very proud of 
his handiwork. Of course the Pietists, who detested the prince, declared 
his schemes unchristian, and there were numerous petitions to the king 
to put down Freemasonry with a strong hand. 

At the beginning of 1846, when the Zimes and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes were crying shame on the Prussians for allowing themselves still 
to be blinded by the royal promises, the government organ, the Rhenish 
Observer, had the audacity to print the insane flattery that Prussia 
seemed destined under the present government to set her mark on the 
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nineteenth century. It appears, however, from the whole of this corre- 
spondence, that late King of Prussia was a well-meaning man, who 
would have proved highly respectable anywhere but on a throne. He 
was very fond of coarse jokes, and would laugh at them until, to use his 
own words, “he perspired most improperly,” and every now and ther. 
displayed a dry humour, of which the following is a specimen : 


Dr. von Wiebel of the état-major is not satisfied with having the Star of the 
Red Eagle set in brilliants, but longs for the blessings of the great ribbon. As 
the man has not distinguished himself in any way, such a favour could not be 
shown him, though he draws the king’s attention to it on the occasion of each 
festival. On the last festival he went at an early hour to the king, to whom he 
had free access, and after tormenting him for a long time, the latter said, “‘ Well, 
my dear Wiebel, I will say good-by to you now, but we shall meet again at the 
festival.” “I am not going to it,” Wiebel replied,. angrily. ‘Why not?” 
“T have received nothing.” ‘Is that really so? I must have a look. Give 
me the list of promotions lying there.” And after the king had looked through 
it a little while, he said, “ You really are right ; you are not in it. Well, I con- 
gratulate you sincerely, for you will not be obliged to be present.” 


From Herr von Biilow, Varnhagen learned a lamentable state of things 
existing at court. According to this minister, the king was an unhappy 
man. Though called king, he was not really so, for a clique governed 
him—a clique of pietistic, hypocritical, ignorant, and selfish men, who 
held firmly together, and of whom the king was afraid, as he could 
not permanently resist their will. And yet no other ministry could be 
formed, as the nation which had boasted of standing above all others was 
utterly deficient in knowledge and insight. Von Biilow concluded with 
the remarkable words: “ While the government is growing stupid and 
retrograding the people is powerfully progressing. Through this con- 
tradiction the state of matters must ever become worse, and we are drift- 
ing into the most fearful revolution.” Very true and pointed was his 
remark that Prussia was isolated in Europe, the government in Prussia, 
and the king in the government. Varnhagen’s own opinion is contained 
in the following reflections : 

Difference between the state of France in 1789 and our own: in France an 
enormous pressure on the nation, barbarous archaism in the system of govern- 


ment, progress and activity in all classes of the people: In Prussia the national 


life — flourishing, pressure and misuses to be endured ; but, on the other 
hand, the state machine grows daily more unserviceable, the government will 
uot go on, but constantly stumbles over self-prepared obstacles. Our finances 
are still good, but if they become bad all at once, and there was a shortness of 


money, all would be at an end. 


Here is an anecdote which seems to show that Punch’s ridicule of the 
last King of Prussia and his fondness for the Widow Clicquot was not 
unfounded : 


A little while back the king threw himself sharply on his bed after a copious 
meal. The bed broke down, and with much abuse he ordered people to be 
fetched to repair damages. When they arrived, however, the king had fallen 
asleep in the hole, and no one dared to wake him. The carpenters waited half 
the night, tili the king woke, wondered where he was, but soon began scolding 
and abusing again. One of the workmen, standing outside, said in delight, 
“ Why, he does it better than one of us.” 


Another of the king’s fancies was not to miss one of Cerrito’s per- 
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formances, although the last king’s partiality for the ballet had been 
sharply reproved by him when crown prince. An eye-witness told 
Varnhagen that the king and Duke George of Strelitz, who were sitting 
in the same box, were so delighted with the ballerine, that they rose, 
shook hands, and, in the overflow of unanimous admiration, embraced 
each other. Here is Varnhagen’s own idea of the king: “I said to 
Bettina (Von Arnim) that the king accepted everything like a poet, 
emotionally, and yielded to the impressions without feeling at all certain 
what their results would be. This was the way in which he regarded the 
death of Aunt William, the Polish insurrection, Cerrito, an old tapestry, 
& magisterial petition, &c. Bettina said that this was an ebauche for a 
genial prince, Dut only an ebauche.” The Aunt William alluded to had 
just died, and it created a pleasing sensation in Berlin, says Varnhagen, 
that she refused to see a clergyman in her last hours. 

In September, 1846, some disturbances took place at Cologne, which 
the king was graciously pleased to overlook. The prince and a great 
number of general officers foamed with passion at the king’s answer, 
especially the passage in which the king said he would order the military 
authorities to inform the citizens before employing their weapons. The 
considered this a dangerous weakness and humiliation of the troops. All 
this while the king was coquetting with the constitution, and layin 
before ministers tame and frivolous objections, Says Varnhagen: “ The 
king will not succeed in this creation, for nothing succeeds with him.” 
And a Swiss paper impudently wrote: “ The character of the king, his 
person and government, are all expressed in one word—impotence !” 
While this was being printed abroad, a tradesman was arrested in Berlin 
for saying that he supposed the king was drunk, as usual, when he had a 
fall. ‘Towards the close of November, 1846, there was an unpleasant 
affair with the Prince of Prussia at the Stettin railway station. He accom- 
— the Grand-Duke Constantine there, but not finding things night, 

e bullied the station-master, seized him by the collar, and dashed him 
against a wall. He also abused a Hamburg tradesman, who was walking 
about with his hat on, but the latter replied sharply that he was a 
stranger, and could not recognise princes. The affair reached the king’s 
ears, and he said, ironically, “‘ That is excellent for a prince who wishes 
to be so popular.” 

Early in 1847 the constitution really appeared an accomplished fact. 
The Emperor of Russia declared that if disturbances broke out in conse- 
quence of the changes, he should interfere, for the burning of a neighbour's 
house threatened his own. The Prince of Prussia asserted that he had 
opposed it as long as he could, but he saw that it was impossible to govern 
with eight ambitious provincial chambers, and that he was now zealously 
and conscientiously a friend of the new régime. He had hoped, though, that 
something would be brought about that might last seven or eight years, 
but the present thing could hardly exist for three week! As for the king, 
he was delighted at being able to satisfy his artistic tastes in the arrange- 
ment of the debating halls, the ceremony, &e. On the memorable day 
when the king held his inaugural address, the people read it in the streets 
by the lamp-light, and made many piquant remarks about it; such as, 
‘“‘ He has forgotten the history of Charles X.” “ Yes, yes, he is the old 
man eloquent as usual.” ‘ Are we to believe it all?” ‘ Why, it’s like 
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sermon in church.” The king, it seemed, gave the prince his speech to 
SoApnibletin hid whch Somes gudior confaleisiition: The prince 
read, and answered that it would be no use making a few changes, and he 
would rather see the entire address suppressed ; but if he insisted on deliver- 
ing it, he had betterdo so as it stood! The king’s ideas of constitutional 
chambers were certainly peculiar. ‘They must obey first. I think like 
a soldier: first obedience, and then discussion.” Prince of Prussia 
only gave his assent to the constitution under the threefold condition that : 
there should be a House.of Lords, that no budget should be laid before 
the Estates for their assent, and that the Estates would not interfere in 
foreign affairs. These conditions the king granted. Still the prince had 
an uncomfortable berth of it in the House: he complained that his brother 
only sent him there to make himself unpopular, while his harsh, arrogant 
manner aroused the jealousy of the members. Now and then he received 
a sharp lesson : there was a question which of two amendments should be 
passed, and the prince rose and said, dictatorially, “I have already told 
you that the first is the better.” For all that, though, the second was 


The year 1848 began for Prussia with painful political impressions. 
The king, through the imvitation of Austria, had interfered in the internal 
affairs of Switzerland, and wished to support the Sonderbund against the 
legal authority. Neufchitel, though a Protestant canton, refusing to 
jom the Confederates, was heavily fined by the Diet, and forced to pay, 
in spite of the king’s furious protests. He appealed to the Germanic 
Confederation to interfere, but it wisely declined; and the king then 
asked the assistance of Louis Philippe. But all was in vain: Neuf- 
chitel gradually fell off from its obedience, and the Prussian officials 
were compelled to withdraw. The king was forced to resign his arro- 
gant pretensions, aud made himself the laughing-stock of Europe. Even 
in his own capital, snuff-boxes were sold representing the king led baek 
to back with a Jesuit, and it was regarded as an intense disgrace that the 
king had flattered Louis Philippe so meanly, and his only reward had 
been to be left in the lurch by him. 

On the other hand, the public temper in Prussia was anything but 
satisfactory. The arrogance of the officials and the pride of the officers, 
combined with the daily growing influence of the pietists in Church and 
State, gave the most frightful evidence of the ruinous direction in which 
the government was drifting. Promotion was only granted as a personal 
favour, while the impudence of the police went beyond all bounds. Any 
man who dared to assert his independence was thenceforth exposed to a 
thousand annoyances, while a strict censorship was maintained. When 
the king ascended the throne, he obtained great praise for abolishing the 
secret police, but the system of espionage existed throughout his reign. 
By the king’s orders his own brothers were daily watched, and when 
Prince Albert detected it and complained, the king had not the pluck to 
defend his myrmidons, but sacrificed Herr von Rochow to his brother’s 
anger. Well might Von Rochow say to Varnhagen, shortly prior to his 
men that the king was the falsest and weakest man to be found in 

in. 

The Estates of the previous year had been converted into committees, 
which the king thought it would be easier to mould, but he found a very 
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severe opposition. The people of Berlin, too, had been considerably 
tinged bs the quarrels took at court, and which 
reached their ears. No one say anything agreeable about the 
reyal prinees, but there were countless anecdotes of domineering manner, 
rough military Gnper, and seandalous immorality. The disunion in 
fe sone ith the king, and which the Prince of Prussia openly 
displa y reproving the king’s actions, was injurious to both parties 
i lic opinion. While the king and his pious favourites refused to 
the nation a divorce aet, they had the malicious delight of seeing a 
ivorce in the royal ily itself, as Prince Albert, for valid reasons, in- 
mya pen Ey: his wife. Fe ya son of serious 
was t in which ing personally interfered in polities. F 
cmngutniabel au sthetatihe canton and net to did the 
officials employ all possible threats and entreaties to make them recal 
their signatures, but the king himself wrote to tell them that. their 
crime in attempting to have a political opinion of their own was this time 
unpunished through the royal clemeney. 

The Guard officers move especially were the open enemies of the 
Chambers, and constantly spoke of the deputies as foes to the king, revo- 
lutionists, and Jacobins. At a court dinner to which they were invited, 
several general officers went so far as to insult them openly; an ear- 
witness told Varnhagen that one of them uttered, in a perfectly audible 
voice, the words: “‘ We are foreed to see in the royal apartments these 
fellows who are too low to clean our boots, these enemies of the nobility, 
these revolutionists!” Several of the deputies, who were simple farmers 
or tradesmen, unacquainted with court details, wore black neckties: this 
was a special crime which threatened the whole state with a speedy over- 
throw, and the king was not forgiven for neglecting to have these fellows 
kicked out. 

Things were in this state when the news arrived from Paris of the 
downfal of Louis Philippe. The king, who had just before called the 
ruler of the French the buckler of monarchy, the arm upraised by Provi- 
dence, gave him up at once, and merely said in the conclusion of a note 
he wrote Humboldt, “Laissons passer en silence la justice de Dieu.” 
While the king retained his old confidence, and said he had nothing to 
fear, as “his person was sacred,” the people of Berlin began to grow ex- 
cited, and the first meeting was held on March 7, and their importance 
and numbers daily increased. It was well known, however, that the king 
and his ministers were indisposed to make any concessions, that military 
measures were being taken, and that the moment was anxiously desired 
in which to make the insolent populace taste the rod, by Ts and 
cutting them down. This mode of thinking was openly expressed by the 
officers of the Guard and the higher authorities. The Prince of Prussia 
was universally regarded as the head of this party. Owing to his political 
obstinacy and severe military training, the prince was thought well 
suited to secure the Rhenish provinees against French movements; and 
as, too, his presence was most disagreeable to the king, it was arranged 
that the prince should take up his residence with his family at Cologne. 
At an early hour on March 15 the prince visited all the barracks, and 
took leave of the troops, earnestly exhorting them, and reminding them 
of the duty of obedience. This scene created a sensation, and his language, 
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which ran from lip to lip, aroused anger and bitterness. When, then, it 
was suddenly stated that the prince was not going away, it was generally 
he remained in Berlin because his military zeal was more 
there than on the Rhine. The truth was, however, that his 
journey was deferred because the authorities had reported from the Rhine 
that the prince had better not come, for he was so hated, that disturbances 
might be apprehended if he showed himself in Cologne. The king showed 
the prince the report with some degree of malice, and said, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, that under the circumstances the journey was impossible. 
The prince, however, was angered at being sacrificed to the caprices of a 
nation he hated and — ee and his temper towards it generally became 
is angry, threatening looks amply testified. 
On the same evening a popular meeting was held, and the report 
that the authorities were about to interfere. Troops certainly 
ied the chief points of the city, and there was a grand display of 
strength ; but the president of police dia not think it necessary to ae ey 
For this he was afterwards reproved by several generals, as the cavalry 
were present, and he had such a splendid opportunity of dispersing the 
mob. The Prince of Prussia said to General von Pfuel, who withdrew 
his infantry when the — began throwing stones, “ General, you have 
destroyed all I had such difficulty in creating; you have demoralised the 
troops, and must take the entire responsibility: it is indigne.” Pfuel 
answered quickly: “ Royal Highness, I shall at once appeal to his ma- 
jesty. What I did was done from good reasons, and was successful.” 
fuel went to the king, asked for satisfaction or dismissal, and the prince 
came in to apologise, and all was well again. On the 17th nothing of 
importance occurred, but on the following day Berlin was in full revolu- 
tion. We will quote Varnhagen’s own account of what he saw: 


In my neighbourhood the desire for barricade-building speedily broke out. On 
my return from the Linden, I saw everybody at work, and in order not to be shut 
out, I was compelled“to hurry home. Barricades sprang up as if by magic in 
all the streets I could see from my windows. A few well-dressed men, appa- 
rently students, gave orders and instructions, while a motley mass of porters, 
citizens, old and young, were busily at work. Droschkis and carriages were 
stopped and thrown over, the paving torn up, casks and chests fetched, while a 
house that was being built afforded beams, planks, and tiles. On the corner 
houses, cog mae and other clumsy mine vs were collected, in order to be 
hurled upon the assailants. The undertaking could still have been easily pre- 
vented : if a biirgerwehr had been in existence, it would not have permitted the 
barricades; but now all helped, among them the most honourable ladies 
and gentlemen. All was executed without noise, but with great regu- 
larity and obedience. At times drums would be heard from the gendarmes’ 
market, and large bodies of troops soon appeared and destroyed a barricade, 
after which they withdrew again. The work went on unchecked in presence of 
the troops, and the determined conduct of the leaders created admiration and 
confidence. Their number was in reality small, perhaps scarce twenty, but 
they had round them some two heapieell men on whom they could depend. 


l 


Most of them, however, were unarmed, and the houses were searched for . 
A workman pointed to the Konigsmark House, saying that three officers lived 
there, so there must be arms in it. When the gates were not opened after re- 
peated summons, preparations were made to burst them open, and the angry 
mob poured noisily through the house. But the leaders were strict ; only weapons 
were to be sought ; no one was insulted, not a pane of glass was broken, not a 
curse uttered ; and in spite of the dissatisfaction at not finding the guns, which 
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the servants had hurriedly concealed in the en, all was done most politely. 
The roof of the house was found unsuitable for defence, and hence the mansion 
was soon left again, but the owners were ordered, under penalty of death, to 
keep it open all night, as was the case with every house in this quarter... . . 
When evening set in and it grew dark, the general engagement became the 
more violent and terrible. The guns thundered in regular rotation, the platoon 


fire grew louder, and the superiority of the troops seemed almost indubitable. 
Still, our neighbourhood was not seriously attacked, and, with the exception 
of some skirmishing at the barricades, nothing was yee In the morn- 
ing the barricade in front of our house was deserted, and finally removed to- 
wards evening, the citizens fetching their own property. 

This narrative Varnhagen supplements with much interesting matter. 
Thus he tells us that on the 16th a letter arrived from the Prince Con- 
sort of England, in which he implored the king to grant the country 
reforms in a truly constitutional sense, as that was the only way of 
facing the threatening storm which had already broken over a portion 
of Germany. The king had the letter read to him, but made no remark. 
The Prince of Prussia, who had no regular command, took upon himself 
to order the troops. When the first prisoners were brought into the 
palace, consisting chiefly of cripples and old people who could not fly 
quickly enough, the prince stepped forward, and said passionately to 
the Grenadiers, “‘ Why did you not kill the dogs on the spot?” The 
king, too, was in a terrible state of alarm. Ten different times did he 
try to run away with the queen, but the chief burgomaster fell at his 
feet and implored him to stay, for he would be murdered if he attempted 
flight. The king believed this, and remained. The alarm was general, 
and no one knew the real state of the case. The king’s conduct was in 
every respect lamentable. 

An unlucky student of theology regarded the disturbances of March 18 
as a famous opportunity of displaying his zeal for the king. His attempts 
to address the people, Aacdaeon 3 proved a perfect failure, and he was lucky 
in escaping without a thrashing. Then he thought that on such a day 
a faithful heart was invaluable to the king, and forced his way into the 
palace. Here, however, he had the ill-luck to get among the prisoners 
locked up in the cellars, and then removed to Spandau, with kicks, blows, 
and ill-treatment, for all of which he consoled himself by the thought 
that he was suffering for his king. 

On the evening of the 19th the king ordered the prince to leave the 
capital, or the hatred felt for him would cause a republic to be proclaimed. 
Major von V. procured a carriage, the prince and princess got in, V. 
stood up behind as footman, and they drove out of the Potsdam-gate, and 
put up at Schleinitz’s house. Early the next morning they drove to 
Spandau, where the prince remained the whole of the 20th in hiding. 
Major von V. gave him four hundred dollars, and he managed to get 
safely to Hamburg, and thence to England. 

There seems to have been some misunderstanding about the retreat of 
the troops. The king said that they should leave the streets and the 
os but not the city. It is said by Varnhagen that the prince, when 

e heard that the troops had orders to retire, shouted furiously, “ Well! 
they had better march out of Berlin altogether!” This order was obeyed, 
although the prince had really no authority to give it. On the morning 
of the 19th was posted up the king’s memorable address to “ his dear 
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Berliner ;” but the people tore it down, saying that it was too late, and 
talked about renewing the action. 

The royal carriages were ready for a start the whole of the 18th, and 
it was after the king had made his commissions that he sent for Landrath 
von Vincke. When he arrived, he remarked to the king, “I cannot say 
how painful it was to me to enter Berlin under a discharge of artillery.” 
Two generals laughed at this; and Von Vincke ems to them, and 
said, sharply, “A man who can laugh at this artillery fire is a bad 
Prussian.”’ The king said, “ No one has laughed.” “ Yes, these two 
gentlemen laughed; and it is wrong and Sem that such a thing 
can happen.” The king, wishing to appease Vincke, invited him to 
supper; but he answered, “ No, your majesty, I never sup,” and went 
away. 

On the 19th the people appeared before the palace, and demanded 
the release of the prisoners, both those still in the cellars, and the others 
removed to Spandau. The king was obliged to come forward and 

mise this. He cried, ‘‘ Well, you shall have them;” and added the 

joke, “I don’t know, though, whether they will please you.” It 
was notorious that they had been shamefully beaten and ill-treated, and 
so people got into a passion at this royal joke. The corpses were there- 
fore fetched. ‘They could see how he liked them!” was shouted; and 
then followed the terrible procession, which the king and the queen—who 
would not} leave him for a moment—were compelled to watch. All re- 
moved their hats with the exception of the king; but an imperious 
“ Off with your cap!” received immediate compliance. The royal car- 
riages were employed to convey the bodies from the palace to the cathe- 
dral. To show what a strange medley of good and evil the king was, 
we may add, that on the night of the 18th to the 19th, he fell back in 
his chair, raised his hands and eyes to heaven, and cried, tearfully, “ O 
God! O God! hast thou, then, utterly deserted me?” On the follow- 
ing morning, a Sunday, he insisted on divine service being held, at which 
he was present. 

When the king had begun to recover a little from his terror, he began 
riding about the city with a national flag, making speeches to the lower 
classes, and incurring the ridicule of those who had anything to lose. 
Just fancy a monarch stopping before the university, sending for the 
professors, and saying to them, in the open street, “ Write this up, gen- 
tlemen ; write this up, I tell you, for it is for posterity! Iam going to 
place myself at the head of Germany, in whose unity and liberty Prussia 
will henceforth subsist, but not otherwise. Write it up !” 

There seems to have been a good deal of curious work going on upon 
both sides. Thus, on March 22nd—so Varnhagen tells us—a Prussian 
officer and a bedchamber-woman arrived at Hamburg with upwards of 
twenty chests, containing the royal ay ey, f and plate, which was 
shipped for England by steamer. Hence the King of Prussia evidently 
made up his mind to pay us a visit in the case of necessity. 

A bitter jest was played in Berlin at this time: a cannon-ball was 
firmly bedded in a wall, and somebody wrote over it, “To my dear 
Berliner.” On March 26, Varnhagen tells us, however, that strenuous 
efforts were being made to render the return of the prince possible. The 
nobles and military saw in him their protector, and attempts were made 
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to induce the Freemasons to get up an excitement about him, but they 
failed. The Princess of Prussia, our author tells us, also wrote from 
Babertsberg to , and asked, with many complaints, whether the dis- 
satisfaction with the prince was not over yet. It was high time to pre- 
pare for his return. ———, however, honestly told her the truth, that the 
prince’s return could not be hoped for for a long, long time, as he was 
mortally hated, and the princess herself was not much liked, as it was 
said that she had no heart for the Prussian people. 

The aristocrats were induced by the simultaneous outbreaks through 
Europe to believe that the Berlin revolution was prepared in Paris ; but, 
as Varnhagen justly observes, if that were the case, the king and prince 
were in the conspiracy, or, at least, they honestly did their part, the 
prince by attacking, the king by making concessions! It seems quite 
certain that at this stormy period of Prussian history nobility and officers 
had formed a regular conspiracy to effect a coup d'état, and bring back 
their idol the prince. Visiting the Minister von Canitz, Varnhagen finds 
the ladies engaged in making lint, ** but only for our soldiers, not for the 
barricade heroes.” Strange were the tales hovering about society: thus, 
the rich Jewish bankers had supplied large sums for the revolution in order 
to secure their emancipation! The Russian envoy at Berlin, on the other 
hand, saw in the revolution the handiwork of a few French emissaries. 
Varnhagen answered him sharply: “ Well, I bow to these mighty men, 
for they are really the lords of the world, our kings and emperors.” 

The fourth volume of these extraordinary memoirs ends with May, 
1848, and a survey of the situation. Varnhagen feels convinced that 
the ultras are making all preparations for a revolution, and that the king 
is being gradually brought over to their views. He does not feel the 
slightest anxiety as to the result, but he complains bitterly of the useless 
bloodshed that must ensue should the troops be preva 5 once again to 
attack unoffending citizens. 

The thing that will most strike the reader of these volumes is the ex- 
traordinary power the King of Prussia must attribute to himself in 
allowing free circulation to such scandal in his dominions, It is a 
notorious fact, that, a fortnight before their publication, the Berlin 
police proposed to confiscate every copy that reached the frontier, 
but the king at once declined. In this, perhaps, the king wished 
to emulate his great ancestor, who, once seeing a crowd assembled at 
the corner of the palace, and a man mounted on the shoulders of 
another, busily reading a paper on the wall, inquired what it was. 
On being told that it was a pasquil on his coffee edicts, he calmly 
ordered it to be brought lower, so that everybody might read it without 
trouble. This action has often been referred to as one displaying great 
political wisdom, but we prefer to regard it as a proof of conscious power, 
and we doubt not but that the present king, in allowing we 
volumes to circulate, has prepared himself to accept the challenge and try 





conclusions with the people, should they dare to oppose his prerogative. 
Unhappily, the King of Prussia is one of those honest men whose 
obstinacy is cause of regret to all persons who entertain conservative 
sentiments; he has, since his accession to the throne, been regarded as 
the champion of order in Europe, and as a defence against any French 
tentatives beyond the Rhine. By his present conduct he is playing into 
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the hands of a man who, rightly or wrongly, is supposed to keep his eye 
on 


Prussia, and proposes her as the next power on which to avenge the 
disgrace of Waterloo. Last year, as we all remember, the Prussians 
were suffering from a regular panic, and it seemed for a season as if the 
dream of Germanic unity were about to be realised in the face of the 
eommon foe. The King of Prussia had at that time the opportunity to 

himself at the head of a united nation, but unhappily has pre- 

to create dissensions and heart-burning among a fraction of the 
Teutonic race. It may be—though from his character we can hardly 
believe it—that he is desirous of avenging the disgrace of March 18, 
1848, and proving to the Berliner that he is master in his own capital. 
But, though 1 ie The displayed strong absolutistic tendencies since the 
memorable coronation at Konigsberg, = excited disgust and ridicule 
in ae proportions, the position in which Prussia stands to England 
should make the king hesitate ere he resolved a final measure > hae 
~ neck of his people, which in the end would entail his own discom- 
ture. 

This is one ‘of the instances—too numerous, we fear, they are—in 
which the loss of Albert the Good will be appreciated. Through his 
position in this country, he was the natural arbitrator in German con- 
stitutional matters, and his high disinterested character ever ensured him 
a hearing from even the most stiff-necked despots. The well-turned 
periods of Earl Russell will produce but slight effect compared with the 
penetrating arguments of our prince, who, while German by birth, was 
thoroughly English through associations, and had the invaluable pyvi- 
lege of being able to institute comparisons. At the same time, great as 
our loss is acknowledged to be, it will not become our ministers to be 
silent during this crisis in Prussian affairs ; for the interests of this country 
are largely involved in the stability of the Prussian throne. That nation 
has attained such a degree of enlightenment, that it must naturally view 
with disgust such conduct as the king’s during the past month, for it 
cannot but remember that it condoned his great offences, and offered him 
an opportunity for repentance, which he should not neglect. 

Were he a Bourbon, we should not waste our time in alluding to these 
painful matters; but, standing as he does at the head of a powerful 
nation, to which Germany has so long looked up lovingly and earnestly 
for emancipation, we feel sorry at his errors, we | can only hope that the 
onepr crisis may not take us back at a bound to the barricades of 1848. 

or, should the king be defeated, he would be expelled without hope of 
return ; while, if he were victorious, he would send his country fifty years 
back on the path of progress. And, in the present state of the Continent, 
a powerful and enlightened nation is needed more than ever on the 


borders of France. 


END OF VOL. CXKIV. 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND.—— 
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